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OF 
THEMIS TOCLE S. 


vite) HE Family of T7emiffocles (1) was too 
% obfcure for him to draw any Luftre 
from thence, orto make his Glory fhine 
the brighter. His Father Neocles was 
) none of the moft fplendid of Athens, 
of the Ward of (2) Phrear, and of the Tribe 


(1) An exalted Birth is like a | Tax Weil. But forafmuch as 

















"a 


t 





flaming Torch, which gives Thofe, who were under the Sen- 
Luftre co a Man’s whole Life, ana {tence of Banifhmenr, were not 
fets his meand t Actions in a fa ; fuffer’dto tread on Attick Ground, 
yourable Ligne; whereas if he ha jand yet that it was nor jut to 
been of a mean Birth, they wou | fuffer a new Crime to go unpu- 
have been loft in Obfcurity. nifh'd, or to punifh it without ħear- 

(2) This Ward was fituated on | ing the Defence of the Accus’d,a 
the Banks of the Sea near the | Salvo was found by fummoning 
Piraeus, and was fo called from afte Accus’d, and obliging him to 
Well remarkable for this Singu-|repair thither in a Boat, out of 
larity.. Thofe who had been ba- | which he made his Detence with- 
nifh’d for the Commiffion of an] out landing; fo he fav’d his A 
involuntary Murder, and who, b - | pearance, and wt:hougt violating ‘he 
fore they were reftor’d, had been | Ban, made a Satisfaction to Juftice. 
accus’d of having voluntarily com- | Des0/fhenes makes mention of this 
mitted another, were obliged to'{ Tribunal in his Oration againft 
appear and take their Tryal be- | <¢riffocrates, where it is call’d 
fore Judges fitting in Court near Svxasipsoy ey ppcar or 


2 of 


























YAS a =i 


of Leoxtes; and by his Mother’s fide, as it-is re- 
ported, he was (1) Illegitimate. 





fam not of the Noble Græcian Ras, 

L’m poor Abrotanon, and born in TtThraée: 

Let "mong the Greeks my Fame [FaU wever ceafe, 
For them I brought forth great 'Themittocles. 





Yet Phanias writes that the Mother of Themiftocles 
was not ot Thracia, but of Caria, and that her Name 
was not brotanon but Euterpe: And Neanthes adds 
further, that fhe was of the City of Halicarnaffus 
in Caria: Upon which Confideration, when (2) the 
Strangers, and T hofe that were but of the half Blood, 
or had but one Parent an Athenian, were to perform 
their Exercife at (3) Cynofarges (a wreftling Place 
without the Gates dedicated to Hercules, who was alfo 
under fome Illegitimacy, and was not one of the 
great Immortal Gods, but had a Mortal Woman 
for his Mother) Zhemiftocles persuaded divers of the 
young Noblemen to accompany him, to anoint 
and exercife themfelves together at Cyxzo/farges ; in 









(1) The Original imports (2) This was a very good 


Baftard, which wants fome Ex- 
planation, for it is a Term thar 
does not only fignity a Perfon born 
outof Wedlock, butone born of a 
foreign Father and Mother, tho’ 
married in the ftriéteft Forms. 
Caryftiss in the 3d Book of his 
Commentaries, faith, that an Ora- 
tor cald <riffopbon had got a 
Law pat when Exclide was Ar- 
chon, declaring that every Citizen 
who had a Foreigner to his Mother 
fhou'd be deem’d a Baftard. and 
Should be confequently incapable of 
inheriting his Father's Eftate. This 
gavethe Poet Callias a Handle tojeer 
Ariftophon afterward, and ubprai< 
him with the Baftard Chloris the 
Courtezan had father’d upon him. 











and laudable Cuftom, {ferving to 
pr mt fuch Cirizens as were the 
ujue of foreign Mothers from 
corrupting thetrue born Athenians 
by their barbarcus Cuftoms, and 
\ tcious Habits. For tne fame Reafon 
' as God himfelf forbidden his Peo- 
‘ple to admit Baftards into their fo- 
iemn Affemblies. -4 Baftard fhall 
not enter into the Congregati- 
on of the Lord. even to his tenth 
Generation he fhall not enter inte 
the Congregation of the Lord, Deut. 
xxiii. 2. 

( 5 ) Cynofarges was a large In- 
clofure wherein were Altars e- 
rected to Hercules Hebe, Alcmena, 
and Iolassi 
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doing which, he teemed with fome Ingenuity to 
take away ithe Diflingiion between the truly Noble 
andthe Stranger, and between ‘Thoie of the whole 
and Thofe oi che half Blood of Athens. However, it is 
certain chat he was related to the Houle of the (1) 
Lycomedians, for imenidesreportsthat he rebuilt the 
(2) Chapel c blye belonging to that Family, and 
beautified it Pictures and other Ornaments, 
after ic had been burnt by the Perfans. 

It is confefs’d by all, that from his Youth he was 
of an impetuous Nature, full ef Spirit, Apprehen- 
five, and of a good Underftarnding; that he dif- 
covered early a Genius fit for Action and the Ma- 
magement of publick Affairs: For the Vacations 
and Times of Recreation from his Studies, he fpent 
not in Play or in Idlenefs, as other Youths, but 
would be always inventing or putting in order 
iome Oration or Declamation, the Subject of which 
was generally the excufing or accufing his Com- 
panions 3; fo that his Mafter would often fay to him, 
Boy, thou canft never beany thing mean or indifferent, 
but muft°at Jome time or other prove either a moft Heroick 
Glorious Bleffing, or a moft Deftruétive Plague and Ruin 
žo thy Country. (3) He received very flowly >©nd 
negligently fuch Inftructions as were given h'm 























(1) The bycomedians were who was a Son of the Earth. 
Family arfong the Athenians (3) It was not that Thems/fo. 
that had „hé Intendency of cles contemn’d thofe Acquirements 





Sacrifices offer’d to Ceres, 21d] which are fonecefflary inthe form- 
the Goddefies of the firft Rank, pr f ing a Gentleman, but he was not fc 
whom the Poet Mz/<*s compos’d f fond of them as Thofe, who look’d 
a Hymn, which was perform’d}no further, but made their whole 
on thofe Occafions. Panfanias| Learning terminate in that Point. 
makes mention of themin two or] which a Man wou’d never de. 
three Places in his Works. who has a defire to make a Figure 
(3) Thatis theInclefvre wherein |.in the State, and be ufeful to hi: 
that Family perform’d their Initia-{ Country. Befides, Themifpcles was 
tions, and celebrared their Mynte- | of too fiery a Spirit to bety’d dowr 
vies. It is the fame with That}to fuch Studies, which requ e 
which Pasfanias calls KaAinorov| Time, Patience. and Sedateneds. 
Avzxound av. Phlye was a Bo-{A Man of his hafty impetuous 
rough belonging to the Tribe of | Temper, is to be inftruéted only 

Cscrops, fo call'd from one Pyas, |\by Aĉtion. 
A ag to 
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to improve his Manners and Behaviour, .or to 
teach him a genteel or graceful Decportmenf; 
but whatever was delivered to him to improve him 
in Prudence, or in the Management of publick 
Affairs, he would apprehend immediately, and un- 
deritand it beyond one of his Yars- tor in fuch 
Things he followed his natural ly ations: For 
which Reafon being long after reil. -don in an Aí- 
fembly by fome who paft for Perfons more accom- 
lifhed in what is call’d good Breeding, and genteel 
ducation, he rook them up very fhort, and told 
them fomething bluntly, J¢ zs true, I never learn’d 
to touch the Lute, or play upon the Harp; but if you 
will commit to my Charge a City never fo obfcure and 
gnconfiderable, I can tell how to make it great and 
flourifhbing. Yet notwithttanding This, Stefimbrotus 
fays, That Themiffocles wasa Hearer of Anaxagoras, 
and that he ftudicd natural Philofophy under (1) Me- 
liffus; but he muft needs err in the Time, for Me- 
liffus was Commander of the Samians, when Peri- 
cles made War againít Samos; now Themiftocles was 
much elder than Pericles, whereas Anaxagdras was 
his Cotemporary. They are therefore rather to 
be credited, who report, that Themiftocles was an 
earneft follower of (2) Minefiphilus the Phrearian, 
who was neither Orator ner natural Fhilofopher, 

















weeded fo well, that r S 47733 ae1s 
a ade him their Admiral. Hewas 
ir, that Poft when Pericles be- 
fieged, and took Samos, which 
was in the lat Year of the 84th 


(1) This Meliffus was of Samos, 
and had been the Difciple of Par- 
gnenides. He mainrain’d the Uni 
verie was unchangeable, immove- 
able, always One, always the fame, 









andalownrys fu'l, Heaffirm’d there 
was no fuch Thing as Motion. 
tho’ there feem’d to be fuch, and 
taught that Men ought not to 
{peak of the Gods, of whom thes, 
cov’d have no certain Idea. Thefc 
abftraéted Speculations did not ex- 
ercife all his Thoughts, for he ap 

lied himfelf with great Earnet 
nefs co Politicks, whercin he fuc- 





Olympiad. 

(2) I do notremember to have 
read any where elfe of this Mnefi- 
phiius and it is fomerhing furpri- 
zing that a Mun that was {fo much 
a Miafter of the Art of Govern- 
ment, and had Themiffocles for 
his Pupil, fhould be fo entirely. un- 
known. 


(1). bur 
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(1) but-a Profeffor of that which was them called 
W ifdom, er a Prudence exe:eited’ in ordering pub- 
lick Concerns. 4nd an accurate Underftanding and 
Judgment in Affairs of State: which Profeflion be- 
ing begun by Soom, was preferved fucceflivecly asa 


Seét of Philofac 
and mixed it 


> but thole who came afterwards, 
n Pleadings and Difputes ¢n Law, 


and transferrea ure. practical Part of it to a mere 
Art of Speaking, and Exercife of Words and Terms, 


were generally call’d Sophitts. 


However TZhemi- 


ftoclesy when he entred upon Affairs of State, ap- 
plied himfelf to Mnre, 7ohilus. 


In the farft motions of his Youth he was not 





regular nor well poifed, drawing the lines of his 
Affairs according to his own natural Fancy, with- 
out Reafon or Inftruction; and made great altera- 
tions in his defigns on the one hand and on the o- 


ther; (2) and very often determined for the worft, 
as he afterwards confefs’d, faying, Ragged Colts 





make the beit Horfes, 





be well taught and managed. 








when 





They come to 
But thofe who 


upon this account do erroneoufly raife Reports of 





his being 





difinherited.by his Father, and that his 
Mother died for grief of 


her Son’s Lewdnefs, do 


certainly moft ħalíly calumniate him; and there are 
Divers wha relate tothe cpntrary, how that to de- 


ter him from dealing in 
him fee how the Populac 


wards their Leaders whet they have no further ufe 


he Publick, and to let 
are wont to behave to- 





of them, his Father fhewed him the old Galleys 


(1) For the firft Sages were in 
reality confummate Politicians, 
forming Rules and Precepts for 
the Government of Communities. 
Thales was the firft, who, laying 
afide Politicks, apply’d himfelf t@ 
Phyficks. All the Reft, as Piz- 
tarch tells us in the Life of Solon, 
acquir dthe Reputation of Wifdom 
only by the great Skill they hed in 
the Science relating to Government. 


(2) Idomeneus faith that one 
clear Morning Thevziffocles har- 
ne{,’d four naked Courrezans in a 
Charior. and made them draw 
hic: crof{s the Cerazicus in rhe 
fight or all the People, who were 
there affembled, and That at a 
rime ‘when the „Athenians were 
perfect Strangers to Debauch cei- 
tier of Wine, or Women. 


as 
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as they lay neglected and forfaken upon the Sea- 
fhore, ‘avithout any care taken of them.. Yet ıt is 
evident, that early, even in his younger Years, Zhe-" 
wmifgocles fhew’d a {trang T o that Honour 
that is ufually got by ferving in Publiek Employ- 
ments; in which being earneft tq'e rne farft, from 
the verw beginning he by his R: {s created to 
himfelf the hatred of the moit poy. _.1ul and chiefeft 
in the City, but more efpecially of 7@rifiides the Son 
of Lyfimachus, who always oppofed him; and yet 
all this great Enmity between them feem’d to have 
but a light beginnmg, for they both were in love 
with the fair Stefileus of Teros, as Ariflon the Phi- 
lofopher relates: and from that time they perpetu- 
ally contended with their Parties and Factions in 
the Commonwealth. Not but that the difagreeable- 
nefs of their Lives and Manners may feem to have 
encreafed the difference; for Ariftides was of a mild 
Nature, good and fair conditioned, and governing 
all things for the beft, with a due regard to Juftice 
and the publick Safety, with None to Glory or po- 
pular Applaufe; and yet he was often forc’d to op- 
pote Themiftocles, and to ftand up againft the en- 
creafe of his Authority, bcecaufe he ftirr’d up the 
People to many attempts, and brought in great in- 
movations : for it is {aid that Zhemz#acles was fo 
tranfported with the th ughts of Glory, and fo in- 
flamed with the defire of performing grezt A€tions, 
that altho’ he were bu young when the Battle 
of Marathon was fought againft the Perfians, and 
the warlike Conduét of their General Miltiades 
was every where noifed about, he was taken notice 
of to be thoughrful, and to go meditating many 
things alone by himfelf, to pafs the Nights with- 
out fleep, and to refufe his accuftomed Meetings 
and Recreations ; and to thofe who wondred at 
this change in his manner of living, and demanded 
the reafon of it, he gave this Anfwer, Zhat the 
Trophies of Miltiades would. not let bim fleen 
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and wken Ochers were of Opinion that the Battel 
of Meratbhan would put an-end to the War, Tbe- 
mifiocis thought that it was but (1) the begin- 
ning of tar greaser Conflicts, for which he prepared 
himieli cont.nualy, for the good of all Greece, and 
exercifcd the Coll (2) as one forefceing ata great 
diftance what! “° s likely to come to pafgs- And 
firft of all, thè” PE wexzaus being accuftomed to di- 
{tribute the Revenue proceeding from the Silver 
Mine at Laurion amongft themfelves, he was theon- 
Jy Man that durft propofe to the People, that this 
Diftribution fhould ceafe, and that with the Mo- 
ney Ships fhould be built to make War againft the 
LE ginetes, who were the moft flourifhing People 
in Greece, and by the number of their Ships held 
the Sovereignty of the Sea: and to this’ Themi- 
ftocles did eafily perfuade them, (2) not by ftirring 
them up againft Xerxes or the Perfiens, who were 
at a great diftance, and their coming was very 
uncertain, and at that time not much to be feared > 


(1) For he did not queftion 
but Darizs Would at length un- 


























rius his fermidable Preparations ; 
and the fame Accounts that 
derftand rhat the only way to deal brought Advice of Dariss his 
with the Grecians was to attack Death, affured them likewife 
them vigoroufly by Sea, which [chat his Son Xerxes inherited his 
was to touch them ‘ua- their mot | father’s Refentments, whofe De- 
fenfible Part. figns he was preparing to put into 














(2) Noon ever could fore- 
fee the Event pf Things with a 
furer Eye thaa Themiffocles, fot 
which Reafon Thucydides deferv’ 
edly gives him this Character ¿rì 
WAASOV T Yovuropevs pisos ži- 
xass. 

(3 ) Thucydides howeveraffures 
us that he made ufe 
Arguments to bring the Athenians 


of both thofe {coming 


€xecution ; and al] This threw them 
into a great Confternation. It is ve- 
ry natural therefore to think that 
Themiftocles made ufe of this Inci- 
dent to perf{wade them to apply 
themfelves tomaritime Affairs, to 
the end they might be in a Con- 
dition to oppofe a Prince that was 
againít them with a Fleet 
of more than a thoufand Sail. Pis- 


to his Purpofe, not only the War [tsrch chofe rather to follow He- 


again{t the Æginetes, but the Ap- |redorus, 
prekenfions they were under of | iffocles 


the Return of the 
Plato in his third 
oblerves exprefy 


Perfians . 


c WO am 





who only tells us that The- 
obliged the Athenians to 


And }build two hundred Gallies in or- 
Bonk deLegibus|der to carry on the War againft 
that every day [the Æginetes. 

Where was Néws at Athens of Da- 
Lcimrecimres 





but 
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but by feafonably making ufe of the Emulation, 
Hatred and Anger of the Athenians againfc the 
Jiiginetes, he induc’d them to raife Preparations. 
So that with this Money an hundred Ships were 
Built, with which they afterwasds fgught againft 
Xerxes; and from this beginm e by degrees 
per{waded the Athenians to buile rer and nearer 
to the Sea, making it evident tu .nem, thatthofe 
who on Land were not a fit match for their 
Neighbours, with their Ships might be able to free 
themfelves even from the Perfians, and become the 
Rulers of Greece. So that, as Pilato fays, inftead of 
making then a ftanding Militia, and ftout Soldiers 
that would not give way in Fighr, he turned them 
into Mariners and Seamen toffed about the Sea, and 
gave occafion for this Reproach againft him, That 
he took away from the Athenians the Spear and the 
Shield, and bound them to the Bank and the Oar. 
Thefe things he performed, getting the better of 
Miltiades, who oppofed him, as Stefsmbrotus relates: 
but whether he did not by this means corrupt the 
Publick Manners may be matter of Enquiry for 
Philofophers. But that the deliverance of Greece 
came;sat that time from the Sea, and that thofe 
Gallies eftablifh’d the City af thems again after it 
had been deftroyed; to omit other Proofs, Xerxes 
himfelf is a fuficient Witnefs; who thc?’ his Land 
Forces were {till entire, after he had betn woritted 
at Sea, fled away, and thought himfelf no ways 
able to encounter them. And it feems to me, that 
he left Mardonius behind him, nət out of any hopes 
he could have to bring them into Subjeétion, but 

to hinder the Greeks from purfuing him. 
(1) Themiftocles is faid by Some to be very in- 
tent 


(1) Thefe Authors would put | read the &th Book of Herodotus. 
a Glofs upon Themiftocles his dar- | But on the other hand how fhall 
ling Vice, which was Avarice, | we make his Avarice confiftent 
and an inordinate Love of Money. | with his conftant Ponatives, w hen- 
In Proof of which we need only ’ever the Intereft of the Puhliel 
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tent upon heaping up Riches, that he might be 
the mcre liberal; (for loving to facrifice often, and 
to be {prendid-‘n his entertainment of Strangers, he 
{tood in need of a plentiful Revenue;) yet he is ac- 
cufed by Otnmers vf being naturally parfimonious, 
and fordid to, Peo degree, that he would fell the 
Provifion whisxpexae prefented him. He udefired 
Philidcs, who was a Brecder of Horfes, to give 
him a Colt; and when he refufed it, he threatned 
him that in a fhort time he would turn his Houfe 
into a Horfe of wood, like the Zrojan Horfe; in- 
timating thereby that he would ftir up ftrife and 
contefts between Him and thofe of his own Fami- 
ly and Relations. 

He went beyond all men in Ambition and de- 
fire of Honour, and when he was but young and 
not known in the World, he defired Epicles of 
filermiona, (1 ) who had a very good hand at the 
Lute, and was much efteemed by the Athenians, 
to come and practife at his Houfe, hoping that 
the defire .which the World had of hearing him 
perform upon the Lute would draw many Per- 
fons thither. When he eame to the O/ympian 
Gimes, and was fo fplendid in his Equipage and 
Entertainments, in his rich Tents and Furniture, 
that ’twas evident his Intention was to outdo Ci- 
mon, he difyleafed the Greeks; who thought that 
fuch Magniticence might be allow’d of in one who 
was a young Gentleman and of a great Family ; 
but a great piece of Infolence in Him to carry him- 
{elf thushigh (2) who was an Upftarr, and of no 


















was concern’d ? Probably this Co- 
vetoulnets in Themiffocles was the 
Coveroufnefs of an ambitious Po- 
lirician. whe heaped up Riches to 
the End there might not be want- 
ing. on Occafion. a Fund nec: M- 
ry to carry on his important De- 
figns. 

p- (1) Thole Luterifis were very 
much efteem’d, not only in Greece, 
but ven amone the Barbarians. 


They were Perfons ofa grave fe- 
date Temper, and did not con- 
fine themfelves to finging, and 
playing on the Lute, but meddted 
likewife with State Affairs, as is 
evident from a thoufand Examples 
im antient Hiftory. 

(2) We fee here what Opinion 
the Athe»ians had of Thofe, who 
tock upon them to make a Figure 
unfuitable to their Birth, or Fortune. 

confi- 
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confiderable Fortune- 


Hie fet out a Tragedy at 


his own Expence, and wan the Prize with nis Ira- 
gedians, in thofe times (1) when they purfued 





thofe Sports with great Eagernels and Ambition, 


and fet up a Table of his Viétorv w Ehthis Infcrip- 


tion; ** Zhemiffoclesthe Phrearia 
& of ic, (2) Phrynicus made M1, 
He was well beloved by 





sc chon. 


s atthe Charge 
symantus was Ar- 
the common 


People, as he would falute every particular Citizen 






by his own Name, and ashe always fhew’d himfelf 
a juft Judge of Controverfies between private Mens 





and he faid to (3) Simonzues, a Poet of Chios, who 
defired fomething of him, when he was Comman- 
der of the Army, that was not reafonable, Simo- 
nides, you would be no good Poet if you fhould go 
contrary to the due Meafures and Rules of Poetry, 
mor fbould I be a good Masgiftrate, if for favour 


or affection LI fhould go contrary te the Law. 


at another time laughing 


(1 ) Tragedy was juft then ar- 
riv’d at its Perfection, and the _4- 
thenitans had fo great a Tafte for it 
that whenever the Magiftrates or 
wealthy Citizens were to enter- 
tain the People, they cou’d not do 
it more effectually than by exhi- 
biting to them the belt Tragedies 
with the utmoft Magnificence. 
This was the Ground of great E- 
mulation, whilft every one endta- 
voured to outvie his Rival, not 
only in the Coftlinefs of the Ha- 
bits, the Magnificence and Deco- 
rations of the Scenes, but in the 
Beauty of the Piece, and the Me- 
rit and Reputation of the Poet of 
whom they bought it. 

22) He was a Trapick Poet- 
the Difciple of i and Co- 
temporary of fchylus. He was 
the firt who brought Women Aç- 
tors on the Stage. His chief Plays 
were Aceon, Alceflies, and the Da- 
maides. 


( 3 ) Inflead of Simonides of Chios, 














And 


at Simonides he told him, 


which is a Fault of the Copifts> 
it fhould be of Ceos, an Ifland in 
the Ægean Sea. of which He was 
a Native; for which Reafon Ho- 
race calls his Plaintive Verfes Cea 
Munera Nenie. Befides thofe Ver- 
ses wherein are delcribed the Mif- 
fortunes that arriv’d to feveral Per- 
fons, he wrote nwo Poems on the 
Battles of Maratnan and Salamine ; 
and was the Author of feveral 
Odes, and Elegies. He was much 
in the Favour of Paufanias King 
of Sparta, and of Hiero of Sicily. 
And yet he did not receive fo 
much Honour from the Friend- 
fhip and Efteem of thofe two 
Princes, as from the Epithet given 
him by Plato, who calls him the 
Divine, an Epithet fhewing us 
how we ought to judge of his 
Merit. He died in the firt Year 
of the 78th Olympiad, at almoft 
Ninety Years ot Age; fo that he 
wa very near fourfcore when he 
def{cribed the Battle of Salary tes 

That 
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That. be was a Man of little Judgement 
againfi the Corinthians, who were Inbabitai 
great ang beautiful City, and to bave his ows 
drawn fa often, baving fuch an ill-favourd F 

When he came to be great, and had won the 
Favour of the People, he itirred up a Party againft 
Ariflides, that expeile’ Bim, and banifhed Him out 
of the City by them publick Votes. When the 
King of Perfiza was coming down into Greece, and 
the Athenians were in Contulctatipn who fhould be 
their General, and Many withdrew themfelves of 
their own Accord, beirg terrified with the great- 
nefs of the Danger; there was one -picydes an Ora- 
tor, Son to Luphemides, a Man who was powerful 
in Speech and of an eloquent ‘Tongue, but of a 
faint Heart and a narrow Soul, a mere Slave to 
Riches ; this Man was defirous of the Command, 
and was look’d upon to be in a fair way to carry it 
by the number of Votes: but TZhemiftocles fearing, 
that if the Government fhould fall into fuch a Man’s 
Hands, all would be loft, he bought out Epicydes; 
and fora good Sum of Money caufed him to de- 
fitt from his Pretenfions. 
When the King of Perfa {ent Meffengers into 
Greece, with a Greek Interpreter, to demand (1) 
Water and Earth as an acknowledgment of their 
Subjeétion and Obedience to him, TZhemiffocles, by 
the confent of the People, feiz’d upon the Inter- 
preter, and put him to Death, for prefuming to 
publifh the Orders and Decrees of the King of 
Perfia in the Greciin Language: and for This he 
was highly honoured by the Greeks 3 as alfo 
for what he did to “4rthmius of (2) Zelea, who 


for 
(1) When the Kings of Perfia | abfolute Subicétion, fiznified by 
required any State or People to | their furrendering to them two 
fabmit to them, and become their | Thinzs fo immediately neceffary 
Subjects, their Cuftom was, to | to Life. 
fend and demand of them Earth (2) Zelea, or rather Zele, tor 
and Water; int:mating thergby an ’the former was a Town in eai 
an 
































The LIFE of 
bringing Gold from the King of Perjia to corsa 


20E the Grecians, was by an Order from Thewmiffocles 
di°*aded from all Honour,and regiftred in the Book 
of2™4famy, He, and his Children, and his Pofterity: 
But Bat which moft of all redounded to his Honour, 
‘was, that he put an End to all th Civil Wars of 
Greece; compos’d their Differences, and perfuaded 
them to lay afide all Enmity durmg the War with 
the Perfians 3; and in this great work Chileus the 
Arcadian was very afiifting to him. | 

Having taken upon himfelf the Command of the 
Athenian Forces, he immediately endeavoured to 
perfuade the Citizens to leave the City, and to em- 
bark themfelves upon their Gallies, and to meet 
with the Perfiams at a great Diftance from Greece : 
But Many being againft This, he led a great Army 
(the Lacedemonians havingejoin’d him) into Tempe; 
that in fo narrow a Valley, bounded on each fide 
with high Rocks, he might the more eafily defend 
the Theffalians, who had not as yet declar’d for the 
King. But when they return’d without performing 
any thing, and it was known that not only the 
Theffalians, but all as far as Beotia had yielded to 
Xerxes; then the Athenians more willingly hearkned. 
to the Advice of Themiffocles to fight by Sea, and 
fent him with a Fleet to guard the Straits of Arte- 
PALMUN. f 

When the Grecian Fleets were joined, the Greeks 
would have the Lacedemonians to command, and 













































and This a City in Afia Minor, ly- | Rights of Hofpitality, narrowly e- 
ing between Cappadocia and the | /caped being condemned to Death 
Euxin Sea. This Arthmins there- | by your Anceftors, for having brought 
fore muft have been an Afiatick | into Greece the Gold of the Medes3 
fettled at Athens. And this ap- | but they contented themfelves with 
pearg manifeitly in /chines his | banifhing him with the Sound of 
Oration againft Ctefiphon, wherein | the Trumpet, not only outef the City, 
the Orator faith to the Athenians, | bus out of all the Dominions of At- 
Arthmius of ‘Zele, who came and |tica. And is it not a Shame for 
fettled at Athens, and to whom the | you, &c, 

Athenians had publickly cranted 




















Eury- 
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Lurygbiades to be ther Admirals bue the 24. 
(i) wo fuypatled ail the refè in number of | 
would-rot condefcend to come after any other HiH 
Themiftocles, perceiving (2) the Wanier of eee en 
telh; yielded the Command to £z rybi tes, ANG rot 
the Athenians © fubmit, extenuating the L . by 
perfuading theing that if in this War they behave 
themfelves ike Men, tne Greciaws for the tuture of 
their own accord would give Them the chief Com- 
mand. And by thts Modc:ation of his, itis evidenr, 
that he was the great Author of the Safety of Greece; 
and carried on the Athenians to that height of Glory, 
that they furpafs’d ther Enemies in Valour, and 
their Friends and Confederates in Kindnets and Civi- 
lit 
"As foon as the Perfiax Armada arrived at (2) Z- 
plete, Eurybizdes was aftonithed to fee fuch a vaft 
number of Veffels before him ; and being informed 
thattwo hundred more fail’d about behind the Lfland 
of Sciathus, (4) with a defignto f{urround him, heim- 
medtrateiy determin’d to retire farther into Greece, and 
o fail back into fome part of Pe/lepounefus, where 
their Land Army and their Fleet might join; tor he 








(1) This appears from the Cata- | woud withdraw if the chief 
logue Heredotus has given. usm | Command was not given to a 
the Beginning of his eighth Book; | Lacedemonian. 
for he there tells us, that the Athe- (3) A Maritime Town on the 
nians furnifh’d «#27 Veffels, and | Borders of A¢acnefza, at the En- 
that the whole Complement ofthe Įį trance of the Gulph of ThefJaloii- 
reit of the Grecians armnounted to | ca, in the 4Egeaz Sea. It wa. to 
no morethan 1g¢1, out of which2o | cald, becaute the cdrgorauies fer 





belone’d likewife to the Atheni- | {ail from thence. 
ans, who had lent them to the (+) Tris they miph- have dane 
Chalcidians. So that 147 of thofe | by Ccafiog ‘tie Eaærx-n 1nd 


Ships belony’d to the Athenians, I nexa Caph..ress omna Gerajries where 


and no more than 131 to the other | they mt hr have entea iv. Eri- 

States. f tres, by which Means tn: Grag: 
(2) Herofotus faith it would i ae Rleer, Winch iay ar Ar Eniru 

the Event have been the Rari cE i wauld have been invenes on all 

Greece, for rhe Coritcicriccs had Sjacs. 

Gecizr-d One ani Ait che rth: ay i 


Yöre il, B lookcd 
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€“ upon the Perfiaz Forces to be altogether in- 
“1 tNO by Sea. - But.the Euabeans, tearing that 
he. (¢eks would forfake them, and leave them toe 
the*a,,-rcy of the Enemy, lent Pelagos to difcourfe 
piivate.y with Zhemiffocles, and with him a good 
Sum of Nloney, which he accepted, afd (1) gave it 
to Eurybiades, as fderodotus reports. But an the- 
nian cald drchitelesswho was Commander of (2) the 
facred Galley, and wanted Monty to pay his- Crew, 
oppos’d him in his Defigns, and was for returning 
without Delay. Per this Realon Themiffocles fo in- 
cenfed his Countrymen again{ft him, that they 
boarded his Ship, and took what he had provided 
for his Supper from him; and whilft “rchiteles, much 
furpriz’d at this Infult, was preparing to make his 
Complaint, WYhemiffocles fent him in a Cheft a Ser- 
vice of all Provifions, and at the Bottom of it a Ta- 
lent of Silver, defiring him to fup quietly that Night, 
and to provide for his Seamen and Soldiers in the 
Morning ; if not, he would report it amongtft the 
Athenians, that he had received Money from the 
Enemy. Thus Phanias the Lesbian relates it. 

Tho’ (3) the feveral Engagements between the Gre- 
ciansandthe Perfans in the Streights of Eubea were 
mot fo great in the whole as to be any thing like a 
Determination of the War; yet the Experience 














(1) Plutarch puts this Story in 
a Light the moit favourable to 
Themiflocles. Herodotus does not 
tell it in this Manner; on the con- 
trary, he fetch in ecxprefs Terms, 
that of the 30 Talents preiented to 
him by the Exvzécans, he fent Five 
to Eurybiades, Three to a Captain 
of the Corinthiaxs, and that he 
kept the Remainder in his own 
Pocket. 

(2) So was the Veffel call’d thar 
wasfernt annually with Sacrifices to 
Apollo at Delphi, and it was pre 





















tended to be the very Ship on 
board of which Thefexs had car- 


f ried into Crete the Tribute con- 


fitting of fourteen of their Youth, 
which they wereobliged to pay to 





| Minos, as has been obferved inthe 


Life of The/feus. 

(3) They came to three feveral 
Engsgements in three Days time; 
inthe laft of which, Climias, the Fa- 
ther of dicsoiades, perterm’d Won- 
ders. He bacat his own Expence 
hrted cut a Ship carrying two hun- 


dcdrcd Men. 
which 
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which- the Greeks learn’d hereby was of great Ad- 
vantage:- for thus they effcétually unde xrcod, 
that neither the Number of Ships, their Riches 
and Ornaments, nor the boafting Shouts or Songs 
of Victory ufed by the Barbarians, were any ways 
terrible to Men that dare fight, and were refolved 
to come hand to.-hang with their Enemies; thefe 
things they were to defpife, and to come up clofe 
and grapple with their Foes. This the Poet Pindarus 
took notice of, and hath not ill expreffed it, fpeak- 
ing of the Fight at 4rremifium. 


(1) The Sons of Athens, oz that happy day, 
Open’d to glorious Liberty the way. 


For Boldnefs and Intrepidity is the beginning of 
Victory. _Artemifium is*a Maritime Town, to the 
North of Fffiea, and.(z) over-againft it lies Olin, 
which is inthe Territory that formerly (3) was 
under Philoétetes, where there is {mall Temple of 
Diana, by way of diftinétion call’d Diaxwza of the 
Eaft. ‘This Temple is encompafled with a Wood 
enclofed with Pillars. of white Marbte, waiich if 

ou rub with your Hands, they afflume the Colour, 
and fend forth the Smell of Saffron : In one ofthe 
Pillars, thefe Verfes are engraved. 


Within thefe Seas, the brave Athenians few 
Their matehle/s Valour, when they overthrew 


_ (1) This Paffage was in one of 



































Artemiju and Olixon. 





Pindar’s Odes, which is loft. The 
Battleat Artemifiemg was in effes 
the Beginning, and, as it were, a 
Prelude to the Victory the Greeks 
obtain’d afterwards over the Per/z- 
ans at Salamine. 

(2) Plutarch fays over-againfz, 
in thefame Senfe as Virgil, {peqk- 
ing of eCarthage faith, Carthago 
Italiam coztra. For all theePelaf- 
gick Gulph, and all Magnefia upip 


the Mac: doniag Sea, lay between 
Bz 








(3) This is founded upon the 
Authority of Homer, who in his 
fecond Iliad faith, 


The Troops Methone, or Thauma- 
cia ye Sa 

Olizo+’s Rocks or Melihæa’s Fields, 

Wita Pisilo&tetes fai? d, whofarnatch- 
lefs Art 

Fron the tough Bow direcsthe fea- 
ther d Dart. Pope. 


The 
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I he of 


“ge n .verous Nations that fren Alia [prings 
I Samra ne “pe N > f gi P rhat Airo: 

Jintiic great INaAVY of the Ferban Are 

Mic T phies «won by fech a glorious Fate 

Jo biie * Diana kere did eonfecrate. 


There is a Place {till to be feen uporf this Skoar, 
where in the middle ot a great heap of Sand, they 
take out from the boitom a dark Powder Mike 
Afhes, or fomething :hat hath paffed the Fire; and 
here they think the Shipwrecks and Bodies of the 
Dead were burnt. As (1) foon as News came from 
Thermopyle to Artewmifium, informing them that 
King Leonidas was flain, and that Xerxes had made 
himielr Matter of a!l the Pafflages bs: Land, the Fleet 
returned back into Greece, the Athenians having the 
Command of the Rear, the placc of Honour and 
Danger, as Thofe who by their former Actions had 
teftified both their Skill and Courage in War. 

As Themiftocies. iPd along the Coaft, he took 
Notice of the Harbours and Places fit for the Ene- 
my’s Ships to retire into, and ingraved large Letters 
in fuch Stones as he found there by chance, as alio 
in Others which he fet up on purpofe near to the 
iLanding-places, or where they were to Water. In 
thefe Infcriptions he required rhe nians to i.-viake 
the Medes, if it were poffible, and come cover to 





























(t) The lat Engagement at 
Thermopylae, wherein Xerxes forced 
the Pafliag«s of the Mountains, by 
the Defeat of the Lacedamonians, 
Thefpians, and Thebans, who had 
bec left to guard them, happened 
en the fame Day with the Battle 
at Artemifiuim. and the News of 





it was brought to Themiftocles by 


an Athenian called Abronychus. 
Plutarch makes too flight a Men- 


tion of this Action; for tho’ it has 


not any immediate Relation to 
Themifiecles, yet it ferves to ag- 


grandize his Fame, fince rhat De- 
teat made Xerxes more formida- 
ble ro the Grecians. They call’d 
a narrow Pats ‚on a Mountain that 
lay between Mount Oeta on the 
Weft, and the Mel:ack Gulph on 
the Eaft, Thermopylae, that is to 
fay, the Gates of the hot Baths, 
which were pretty plenry in thofe 
Parts. The Gares belong’d to a 
ftrong Wail built by the Ptople of 
Phocs-, on purpofe to hinder the 
Incurfions of the The//alians. 


the 
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the Greeks, who were their antient Founders and 
Progenitors and were now hazarding All ios ih. .c 
Liberties; but if this could not be done, tier: to 
be a hindrance and difturbance to the Pe ‘1-, by 
attacking them whenever they came upon their 
Coait. He hoped that thefe Writings would pre- 
vail with the Jo#ians to revolt, or at lait raife 
fome great Diforders among them, as they would 
believe their Fidelity might be fufpected by the 
Perfians. 

Now tho’ Xerxes had already paffed through 
Doris, and invaded ths Country of Phocis, and had 
burnt and deftroyed the Cities of the Phocians, 
yet the Greeks fent them no Relief; and tho’ the 
Athenians earneftly defired them to oppofe the Per- 
fians in Beotia, before they could come into tti- 
C4, as they themfelves had given Affiftance to the 
Greeks by Sea at 4rtemifiums, yet the Grecians gave 
no Ear to their Requett, being wholly intent upon 
Peloponnefus, and refolved to gather all their For- 
ces together within the //f4mus, and to build a 
WV all from Sea to Sea in that ftrait Neck of Land, 
which parts the Saronick Bay from the Gulf of 
Corinth. 'The Athenians were enraged to fec them- 
felves thus betrayed>S and at the fame time afflicted 
and dejected at fo general a Defeétion. To fight 
alone agginft fuch a numerous Army was to no 
purpofe, and this only Expedient was left them for 
the prefent, to leave their City, and betake them- 
felves to their Ships; which the People were very 
unwilling to heafken to, making light of Viétory 
or their own Safety, if they were not to be had 
without forfaking the Temples of their Gods, and 
expofing the Tombs and Monuments of their An- 
ceftors to the Fury of ‘their Enemies. Zhemiffocles’ 
being at a lofs, andenot able to draw the Pcople 
over to his Opinion -by any Human [Keafon, 
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3 (1) he. 
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fet his Machines on work, as in a Play, and 
bro in his Divine Revelations, wonderful Signs, 
Prod. , Oracles, and myítical Anfwers of the 
Gods The Dragon of Minerva, kept in the 1n- 
ward Part of the Temple nearto her Statue, ferved 
him for a Prodigy : For Zhemiffocles having g uned 
the Priefts, they- gave it out to the People, that 
the (2) Dragon refyufed to eat, »that the Offerings 
which were fet before it were found untoucheds 
that at laft it difappear’d , that the Godde/s had 
left the City, and taken her flight before them to- 
wards the Sea. We often repcated to them the 
Oracle which bad them truft to Walls of Wood, 
fhewing them that Walls of Wood could fignify 
nothing elfe but Ships; and that the Ifland of Sa- 
lamine was not termed miferable or unfortunate by 
Apollo, but (3) Divine, intinfating thereby, that it 


(i) 




















(:) For when the Knot hap 
pers to be too ftrong or intrica'e 
to be untied by any humane Force 
cr Skill, Recourfe muf be had t 
{fome Machine, that is, to the In- 
tervertion of fome Deity. Thus 
Hiorace in his Art of Poetry. 


Nec Deus interfit nife dignus Vin- 
dice Nodus Inciderit. 


(2)This Dragonhad the Guardi- 
anfhip ofthe Citadel, and wasnou- 
-FyifÞ’d in the Temple of Mizerva. 

(3) If Herodotus had not been 
more particular in this hiftorical 
Point, Plstarch would hardly have 
teen intelligible, which’I think is 
2 great Fault in an Hiftorian. Eve- 
ry thing in Hiftory ought to be 
clear, and explicable, without the 
Aid of any foreign ITU '!uftrations. 
The Senfe of the Ænigma is this; 
the Oracle concluded with theft 
two Verfes, 


re) Sein SaaAaeelss ancoras dé 
GU TERVA PUVVaelnay 


Hae oxtdSvapivns Anp nTEpoSs 
H guvisons. 


Divine Salamine, thou wilt deftre 
the Children of Women, wheth 
Ceres gathers or at/perfes. ‘The 
two Verfes confounded Thofe whe 
fo uncerftoed the Oracle. as to in- 
terpret wooden Walls by Ships, 
for they thought it was meant by 
it,-they fhould be cefeated near 
Salamine Themiffoees was the 
only Perfon who difcover’d the 
Abfuardiry of that Explication, and 
made it appear. that if Apollo 
meant the Athenians were to perifh 
near Salamine. he would not have 
call’d it Divine, but rather s/forte- 
yate. Thar the Menace contain’d 
in the Prediétion related to their 
Enemies, and that confequently 
Teava yuvatnoy. the Children of 
Horen, meant the Perfians, being 
Ajo term’d by the Oracle to denote 





cheir Cowardife agd Effeminacy, 


fhould 
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fhould one Day be very fortunate to the Greeks. 
At length (1) his Opinior prevail’d, and he ob- 
tain’d a Decree, that the City fhould be recom- 
mended (2) to the Protection of Avinerva, the tute- 


lary Goddefs of the Athenians ; 
were of Age to bear Arms, fhould embark; and 
that all poflible Care fhould be taken to fave the 
Children, the Women, and the Shives. 
cree being confirmed, moft of the -/thenians re- 





that they who 






This De- 


moved their Parents, Wives and Children to Træ- 


zena, Where they 


were 


recctvcd very courte- 


ouíly 5; and the Træzenians made an Ordcr of Coun- 
cil, that they fhould be maintained at the publick 
Charge, by diitributing daily two Odo/i to every 
one; that their Children fhould have Jeaveto gather 
Fruit where they pleafcd, and (2) their Schoo]-ma- 


{ters paid at the publick Charge for 


them. 


Regitter. 





inftructing 


This Order was made when Nicagoras was 


There was (4) no publick Treafure at that time 


in Athens: But the Senate of Areopagus (as Ari- 
fotle {ays ) diftributed to every one that was lifted 


eight Drachmas ; 


which was a great help to the 


fetting out of the Fleet. But Clidemus afcribes this 


(1) Themiftocles his Opinion fo 
far prevail’d, that the Athenians 
fton’d Cyrfilus, who maintain’d 
the contrary. Nay, their Animo- 
fities went fo far, thar rhe Wo- 
men fton’d the Wife of that un- 
fortunate Deciaimer. The Athe- 
zians were not for an Orator, or 
Genera’, that would plunge them 
into a Stateof Servitude, tho’ hap- 
py, and fedate; they even difdain’d 
to live, if Life wasto be preferv’d 
at no k: {s a Price than the Lofs of 
Glory 3nd Liberty. This Circum- 
{tance ts finely apply’d by Bezmoft- 
Henes in his Oration forthe Crown. 

(2) This was to have it thought 


that they were by no means a- 
bandoning their City to the Ene- 
my, being firmly perfwaded that 
Minerva was of herfelf able to de- 
fend it againft them, without any 
human Affiftance. If fhe cou’d 
protect the City, why could fhe 
not as well proreét the Citizens? 
They trufted the Ciry to Her, but 
were too diffident of her Power 
to commit Themfelvesto the fame 
Protection. A very merry Difin- 
ion! 

( 3) The Grecians never forgot 
the Education of their Children. 

(4) They had employ’d it all in 
building, and equipping their Ships. 
B 4. tO 
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to a Stratagem of Themiftocles 3 who when. the Z- 
thénians went down te the Haven of Pyrea, faids 
that the Shield wherein the Head of Medufa was 
engraven, was taken away from the Statue of 
Minerva : and he b. ing employed to fearch for it, and 
rantack:, gin all Places, tound among their Goods 
great Sums of Money, which he brought: back for 
the ulfe*ot the Publick, ‘and with This the Sol- 
diers and Seamen were weil provided for their 
Voy ‘ge. 

When the whole City of Athens were going 
on Board, it afforded a Spceétacle worthy ot Pity 
and Admiration: For wh.. Would not commiuferate 
Thote who were to leave their Country, and at 
the iame time admire their Courage and Refolu- 
tion, to fee them fend away their [Fathers and 
Children before them, and nor bet moved with 
the Cries and Tears and lat Embracings of their 
ancient Parents and neareft Relations, when they 
pafl-d over into the Ifland ? But That whict 
moved Compaffion moft of all, was, that muan 
old Men, by reafon of their great Age, were icir be-* 
hind; and even the tame domefttick Animals movet” 
{fome Pity, running about the Town, clocking, 
mewin, and howling, as defirous to be carried a- 
Jong with their Mafters that had nourifhed them: 
Among which it is reported, that Xaztippus the 
Father of Pericles had a Dog that woud not en- 
dure to ftay bchind, but leaped into the Sea, and 
{wam along by the Galley’s fide till he came to the 
Iland of Salamine, where he fainted away and 
died; and that Part of the Ifland in which he 
was buricd is ftill called The Dog’s Grave: 

Among the gcat Aétions of Themiffocles, the 
return of 4rifflides was not the katt; fer before 
the War he was opprefied by a Faétion ftirred 
up by Themiftocles, and fuffered Banifhmest Bue 
now peicciving that the People regretted the ab- 
fence 
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fence of. this great Man, and feared that he 
might go over to the Perfaxs to revenge him- 
felt, and thereby ruin the affairs of Greece, The- 
miftocies propofed a Decree, that Thole who were 
banifhed for a time, might return again, to give 
what affiftance they could to the Grecians, both 
by their Counfel and Valour, with the reft of the 
Athenians. | 
Eurybiades, by reaton of the Greatnefs of Sparta, 
was Admiral of the Grecian Fleet, but yet was 
faint-hearted in time of Danger, and willing to 
weigh Anchor and fet Sail for the Gulf of Corinth, 
near which the Land rmy lay encamped; but 
Themiftocles violently oppofed him, upon which 
happened many remarkable Paffages: And when 
Eurybiades to blame his Impaticnce told him, 
That at the Olympian Games They that rife up be- 
Fore the Reft, are lafbed; ‘"' hemiuftocles replyed, And 
They that are left behind are never Crowned. Eury- 
biades lifting up his Staff as if he were going to 
{trike, Zhemiffocles minding nothing but the Inte- 
refiof Greece, cry’d, Strike if you will, but hear 
what I fay. Eurybiades wondering much at his 
Moderation, defired him to {peak, and Themi/ffocles 
hereby brought him to a better underitanding of 
his Affairs; but One who f{tood by him told him, 
that it did not become Thofe who had neither City 
nor Houfe, nor any thing left to lofe, to perfuade 
Others to relinguifh their Habitations, and for- 
fake their Countries. To which Themiffocles gave 
this Reply, We have indeed left our Houfes and 
our Walls, bafe Fellow, not thinking it fit to be- 
come Slaves for the fake of thofe things that have 
no Life nor Soul; and yet our City is the greateft 
of all Greece, as confifting of two hundred Galleys, 
which are here todefend You if you pleafe: But — 
if ypu run gwry and betray us, as you did once be- 
dare, the Greeks fhall foom perceive that the Athe- 
nians 
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nians will poffefs as fair a Country, and (1) as 
large and tree a City as That already lott. ‘Thefe 
Expreffions of Themiffocles made Eurybiades fufpece, 
that if he retreeted, the Athenians would ‘tall off 
from him. When one of Eretria began to op- 
pofe him, he faid, Fiave you any thing to fay of 
Wear, that are like an (2) Ink-fife? you have æ 
Sword, but no Heart Some fay, that while Zþe- 
mifiocies was difecourfing of thefe things upon the 
Deck, there was an Owl feen flying to the right 
Hand of the Fleet, which came and fat upon the 
top of the Maft. This happy Omen fo far dif- 
pofed the Greeks to follow his Advice, that they 
prefently prepared to fight: Yet when the Ene- 
my’s Fleet was arrived at the Haven of Phaleris 
upon the Coafts of Attica, and with the Number 
of their Ships had fhadowed all the Shore; and 
when they faw the King himfelf in Perfon come 
down with his Land Army to the Sea-fide, with 
thofe Mulrcitudes, and all his Forces united 5; then 
the good Counfel of Themiffocles {oon vanifhed, and. 
the Peloponnefians caft their Eyes again towards the 
Ifthmus, and took it very ill if any one fpake againft. 
their returning home; and refolving to depart that 
Nig!.t, the Pilots had Orders what Courfe to fteer. 

Themiftocles being highly concerned that the Gre- 
cians fhould retire, and lofe the advantage of the 
narrow Seas and firait Paflages, and flip-home eve- 
ry one to his own City, confidered with himfelf 
and contiived that Stratagem, that was carried on 
































(1) Yor the A:henians having; (2) TevÂis, Loligo, a Sleeve, 
a Fleet of 200 Sail were in a Con | Skattle, or Ink-fifh. It cafts outa 
dition of makirg confiderabi | yellow Ink, and is an exanguious, 
Conquefts, and Settlements. Be-| cartilaginous Fih, having no 
fidcs. this Reply included a Me- | Blood, and thought to have ne 
mace as if they would pafs into} Heart. It is faid to have a Sword, 
Italy, and pc f= themfelves ofthe | b caufe it bee a Carrilage in it 
City Siris, which had been pra- f| which exatly reiembles the Bh ds 
mifed them by the Oracle. of a Rapier. 
by 
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by Sicinus.- (1) This Sicinus was a Perfian Captive, 
but a great Lover of Themifioclés, and Turor to his 
Children: upon this Occafion Themiftocles {ent him 
privately to Xerxes, commanding him to tell the 
King that the Admiral of the Athenians having eí- 
pouted his Intereft, had fent early to inform him, 
that the Greeks were ready ta make their Efcape. and 
that he counfelled him to hinder their Flight, to 
fet upon them while they were in this Confufion, 
and at a Diftance from their Land Army 3; and 
hereby he might deftroy all their Porces by Sea. 
Xerxes was very joyful at this Meffage, and receiv- 
ed it as from One who wiibed all things profperous 
to him; and therefore immediately iffued out ln- 
{ftruétions to the Commanders of his Ships, that 
they fhould prefently fet out two hundred Sail, to 
encompafs all the Iflandssand enclofe ail the Straits 
and Paffages, that none of the Grecks might efcapes 
and to follow with the reft of their Fleet at better 
leifure. This being done, Zrifizdes the Son of Lyfirea- 
thus was the farft Man that perceived it, and went to 
Whemiffecles into his Cabbin; not out of any peculiar 
Friendfhip, (for he had been formerly banifhed by 
his means, as hath been related) but to inform him 
how they were encompafied by their Enemies. Zhe- 
miffockes knowing the generofity of riffides, and be- 


(1) I know not upon what 
Authority Plutarch faith this Sici- 
mus Was a Perfran. Can it be ima- 
gined, that Themiffocles would 
commit the Education of his Ch:]- 
dren to a Barbarian? Plato would 
certainly have reproach’d him for 
it, as he did Pericles for having 
caufed Alcibiades to be brought up 
by a Thracian Slave. It is not im- 
probabie but that he was mif-led 
bva reading or this Paflage in 
Herodotus. Titra 2$ TÒ SpArc- 
medov TÒ MiS av drdpeæe macolo. 


Mifit ad Claffem Medorum Virum. 
It may be inttead of 70 he read it 
Tv Müdwrv, and made vay Mú- 
Swy relate to żydpaæ, and fo con- 
fequently tranflated it, þe fent to 
the Fleet a man of the Medes, 
when-as Herodotus mzans, þe fent 
a Man to the Fleet of tke Medes. 
This is the more likely, becauíe 
LE [chilus, who was in this Aion, 
{peaking.of Sicnus, faith, A cer- 
tain Greek from the Army of 
the Athenians sold Xerxes, 7c- 
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ing much taken with his Vifit at that time, imparted 
to him all that he had tranfactcd by Sieinus, and in- 
treated him, that having great Authority amongthe 
Gresks, he would now make ufe of it in joining with 
him to induce them to ftay, and fight their Ene- 
mies in thofe narrow Seas. 4riffides applauded Themi- 
ftocles, and went to the ather Commanders and Cap- 
tains of the Galleys, and encouraged them to en- 





gage; yet they did not perteétly aflent to him, till a 





Galley of (1) Tezos, which revolted from the Perfians, 














whereof Panetius was Commander, came into their 
Fleet, and confirmed the News, that all the Straits 
and Pafilages were befet ; and then their Rage and Fu- 
ry, as well as Neceflity, provoked them all to fight. 


As foon as it was Day, Xerxes placed himfelf on 
high to view his Fleet, and how it was fet in or- 


der. 


(2) Phanodemus fays, he fat upon a Promon- 


tory above the Temple of Hercules, where the 
Coatt of Attica is feparated from the Ifland by a 
narrow Channel; but (3) ceffodorus writes, that 
it was in the (4) Confines of Megara, upon thof 
Hills which are called the Horns, where he fat i 

a (5) Chariot of Gold, with many Secretaries 


(1) It isin the Text, a Galley 
of Tenedos, but it ought to be. of 
Tenos, one of the Cyclades, as 
Palmerius has well obferved. Moft 
of the If{lands had declar’d for 
the Perfians. This Panatius the 
Son of Socimenes came over to the 
Greeks with the Ship under his 
Command; and the Grecians werc 
fo fenfible of his Service, that on 
a Iripos, wl.ich they corfccra:ed 
in the Temp'e of Delphi, the Te 
nians were in{crib’d among the 
Names of Thofe who had contri- 
buted to the obtaining that Victory 
over the Barbarians. 

“(2 ) Anancient Author, who haa 
writ the Hiftory of Attica; per- 





about 


haps the fame with Him quoted 
by Dionyfius of Halicarnas un- 
der the Title of ° A7]ixñs dp cto- 
P b a a + 
Aoytas, ofthe Antiquities of Attica. 

(3) An Hiftorian, Author of an 
fliftory of Greece. We are notto 
confound him with <cefforides, 
who wrote a Treatife of the Fa- 
bulous Accounts of Cities. 

(4) On the Coaf?t over-againft 
Salamine are two Mountains, which 
feparate Attica from the Territories 
of Megara; they are eall’d Cerata, 
the Horns. Strab. Lil. IX. 

(¢) It vrasnor of Gold, but Si] 
ver, and was vconfecrated ba thr 
Verple of Minerva, with the 
golden Sabre ot Mardonius, who 

was 
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about him to put down all that fhould pafs in the 


Fight. 


When TZhesuifiocles was about to facrifice upon 





the Admiral Galley, there were three very beauti- 
ful Captives brought to him, well drcffed and glo- 
rioufly adorned with rich Vefts of Gold, faid to be 
the Children of uta? tus and Sandauce, Sifter to 


Xerxes. 
them, 


As foon as the Prophet Euphrantides faw 
and obferved that at the fame time the 





(1) Fire blazed out from the Offerings, and caft 
forth a more than ordinary bright Flame, and that 


one (2) fneezed to the righ}, which portended 
fome fortunate Event, he wok Themiftocles by the 
Hand, and ordered that the three Children fhould 











be confecrated and purified for Sacrifice, and offe- 
red upasa Vow for Victory (3 ) to Bacchus Omaftes, 


was taken afterwards in the Battle 
at Platea. Demofthenes, who had 
feen it athoufand times, calls it, 
topov apyveomed a. Sellam pe- 
thus argenteis, A Chair with 
iver Feet. 
(1) This was always taken for 
a forrunate Perfage, as was the 
Flame that fhone round the He 
of Servius Tullus, of which Flo- 
rus faith, quem clarum fore vifa 
circum Caput Flamma promiferat. 
(2 )Sneezing was always look’d 
on as a happy Omen, and is a Su- 
perfticion of a very ancient Date, 
there being a remarkable Inftance 
of ir in tne XVIIth Book a£ Ho- 
mers Oayffey, without any Di- 
{tinction either of the Right or 
Left; tbat Circumftance became 
effential by Degrees, as Superfti- 
tion is continually gaining Ground, 
and Sneezings to the Right only 
were Jook’d upon forrunat® 
Mrepno{ticks, This Superftition 
pais d in a Lump feom Greece to 








or 


Rome, which gave Catullus Occa- 
fion to fay, 


Amor, finifter ante, 
Dextram fternuit Approbationem. 


(2) I no where find that Bac- 
chus was ever worfhip’d at dA- 
thens under that Name; much 
lefs that the Athenians offered to 
him Human Sacrifices. He was 
on the contrary too merciful and 
benign a Deity to receive them. 
The Grecians report of him, that 
as one Day fome young People 
were facrificing to him near the 
River Afopus in Bacotia they drank 
to fuch Excefs, that in their Cups 
they kill’d the Prieft; for which 
Offence the Country was immes 
diately punifh’d with a peftilencial 
Difeafe. Heréupon they had 
courfe to the Oracle, and. were 
order’d by way of Atanement to 
facrifice a beaurifyl Youth to Bac- 
chas; but Bacchyi abhorging fucha 
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or the Devourer 5; for hereby the Greeks fhould not 
only fave themtelves, but alfo obtain Victory. Tke- 
miifiocles was itartlcd at a Prophecy that carried fo 
much Cruelty and Inhumanity in it; but.'the Pc- 
pulice, according to their manner in all preffing 
D ficulties, trufting more to any abfurd and ex- 
travagant Methods of appeafing the Deity, than to 
fuck as are reafonab!., with one Voice invoked 
Bacchus, and bringing the Captives to his Altar 
compelled him to perform the Sacrifice, as the 
Prophet had cqgmmanded. This is reported by 
Phanias the Lesbian a great Philofopher and Hi- 
ftorian. As to the Number of the Enemy’s Ships, 
the Poet Æ/chylus writes ina Tragedy called The 
Perfians, That to bis own Knowledge Xerxes had a 
thoufand Ships, of which two hundred and feven were 
extraordinary good Sailers, The Athenians had an 
hundred and eighty; in every Ship eighteen Men 
fought upon the Deck, four of whom were Ar- 
chers, and the reft well armed. 
As TLhemiftocles had poffeffed the moft advan 
tageous Place, fo with no lefs Confideration h 
chofe the beft time of Fighting ; for he would no 
fet the Stems of his Gallics againft the Perfans, 
nor begin the Fight, till the time of Day was 








Victim, f-nt a Goat in the Place 
of the Youth; in Memory of | 
which they built him a Temple 
on the very Spor, which they con- 
fecrated to Bacchus Aigobolos, that 


Sacrifices to a God who was no 
Enemy to Love, but on the con- 
trary was call’d the Harbinger, or 
Genrleman-Uther ef Venus. But 
as the Iflanders were always more 


is, The Goat-Sender. If I am not 
miftaken the greateft Cruelty that 
ever was allow’d in his Rites was 
what was practifed in a Town 
Of Arcadia, where in one of his 
Feftivals they us’d to whip the 
Veomen, as they did the young 
Men round Diana’s Altar at Spar- 
ta. ‘This Ceremony perhaps may 
not be thought improper in the 


cruel than the Inhabiranrs of the 
Continent, it cannot be denied 
but that they did offer human Sa- 
crifices to Bacchus in the Iflands. 
Evelpis Caryftius faith, that ar Chi- 
os and Tenedos they facrificed to 
hira under the Name of Omadizs3 
and Docides faith. they did the 
iame thing at i 24ac 


Come 





fy bls B.S. 

come when there conttantly rifes a bluftering 
Wind from without the Bay, which brings ia 
with Ita great Sea, and makes a rough Watcr in 
the Channel. This was no [nconvenicncee to the 
Grecian Ships, which were low built and ttrons; 
but fo far hurtful to the Perfiazs, which bhad hia 
Sterns and lofty Decks, were heavy, and could 
not ecafily tack, nor- feel the Rudder, that ize ovcr- 
fet them, or laid their Sides bare to the Grecis, 
who fiercely afflaulted them, ftriétly obcying the 
Orders of Zhemiffocles, who well underftood what 
vas mofít for their advantage and when 4ricmenes, 
Admiral to Xerxes, a goad Man, and by far the 
sravef{t and worthicft ofthe King’s Brothers, made 
cowards Themifiocles, and having a great Ship, threw 
Darts and fhot forth Arrows, as from the Walls 
>£ a Cattle; menias the Decelian, and So/ficles the 
Pedian, who failed in the fame Veffel, bore in and 
ittacked him, and both Ships meeting Stem to 
Stem, and ftriking together, their fharp Stems 
armed with Brafs pierced through one another’s 
Ships, fo that they were faftened together; when 
Ariamenes attempting to board them, 4menias and 
Soficles ranat him with their Pikes, and thruft him 
into the Sea: His Body as it floated amcngtt 
other Shipwrecks was known by (1) drtemifia, and 
carried to Xerxes. It is reported that in the mid- 
dle of the Fight a great Flame fhined bright in the 
Air above the City of £lezfis, and that (2) Sounds 


(1) Artemija, Daughter of] lived above fourfcore Years after 
Lygdamis, and Queen of Halicar- | this Engagement. 
naffus. She arm’a five ftout Ships (2) Herodotus mentions the 
in Aid to Xerxes. Herodotus igh. fame thing, but faith that the Vi- 
ly commends her for her Courage, J {ion appeared fome Days before 
and Prudence. and affures us, that f the Battie, whilft Xerxes’s L.and 
fhe gave Xerxes the beft Advice | Forces were ravaging the Territo- 
of any o his Allies. We are novfrics of Artica, and was firit di- 
to confound rhis_Princefs with} fcover’d by an Athenian Exie, 
the<s-censifze-who was the Wife f much efteemed by Xerxes, call’d 
of Maxufolus King of Caria, and! Dicens the Son of Theocides. 4 
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and Voices were heard through all the Plaia of 
Thriafia as far as the Sea, founding like a number 
of Men that were going to celebrate the Mytte_ 
ries of Bacchus; and that a Cloud of Duft reemed 
to rife trom the Place from whence this Sound 
came, and pafling forward fell upon the Gallies. 
Ochers affirmed that they faw Apparitions and Spi- 
rits in°the Shape of aimed Men, which reached 
out their Hands from the Ifland of Ægina towards 
the Grecian Gallies, and were conjeétured to be the 
(1) Æacides, whole Affittance they had implored 
in their Prayers before the Ficht. The fiiit Man 
that took a Ship was Lycomedes the Athenian, Cap- 
tain of a Galley, who cut down the Enfigns of 
Honour that were in the Prow of the Ship, and 
dedicated them to pollo, diftinguifhed from others 
of that Name by the Laurel on his Head. And as 
the Perfians fought in a narrow Arm of the Sea, 
and could bring but part of their Fleet to fight, 
they fell foul of one another ; and the Greeks here- 
by equalled them in Strength, fought with them 
till the Evening, forced them back, and obtained 
fo clear and celebrated a Victory, as Simonides ob- 
ferves, that neither Greek nor any other Nation 
ever by Sea performed fuch glorious Service, whe- 
ther we confider the Bravery of the common Sea- 
men, or the Conduét of the Admiral. 

After the Sea-faght, Xerxes being enraged at his 
ill Fortune, attempted, by cafting great Heaps of 
Earth and Stones into the Sea, to ftop up the 
Channel and tọ make a Dam, upon which he might 























(1) For a Vefiel had been fent {liv’d; and it is pretended that his 
to £ginza, in order to offer up | Prayers had often proved very ad- 
Prayers to Eacus, and his Defcen- | vantageous to the Grecians. After 
dants.? This Lacus was the Son | hës Death it was given out that 
of Fupiter, and had been King of Ses sade had made him one of the 
JE gina. He was remarkable for | Judges ia the infcsoal Regions 
bis Juftice and Piety, whilft he o 








(t) lead 
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(1) lead his Land Forces over into the I[fland of 
S 4alaenine. 

Themiftocies being Gefirous to know the Opinion 
of Ariides, told him, that he intended to. tet Sail 
for the Felle/pout, (2) to break the Bridge of 
Ships, whereby he might hinder the Retreat of 
Aerxéss and become Matter of Afia, withear itir- 
ring out of Europe: But Arijsides being *troubled at 
his Defign, made (3) this reply: We have hither- 
to had to do with an Enemy who hath regarded little 
elfe but his Pleafure and Luxury, but if we fhuat 
pim up within Grecce, aed hive bim to neceffity, be 
that is Lord of fuch great Forces, will no longer fit 
quietly with an Umbrella of Geld over his Head, 
looking upon the Fight for his Plesfure, but in fach @ 
{trait will attempt. every thing; he will be refolute, and 
appear himfelf in Perfomupon ali Occafious, he will 
Joon correé his Errors, and fupply what he has for- 
merly omitted through Remifne/s; and will be better 
advifed in all things. Therefore it is no ways our Tn- 
terefi to take away the Bridge that is already made, 
but rather to build anotier if it were poffiible, that þe 
might make his Retreat with the more Expedition. To 
which Themiftocles anf wered, Jf this be requifite, we 
mujt immediately ufe all Diligence, Art and Indufiry, 


(1) According to Herodotus.; Name on the Exphrates, where 
he at‘empted This on purpote ʻo | Alexander afcerwards did the fame 
conceal nistrue defig:, which was | thing with whac had been done 
to recovrr the Helle/pont. here by Xerxes. 

(2) Xerxeshad lai: a Bridge of (3) Herodotus faith it was not 
Boats over .he Hellefpont fpr the | Arifiides but Eurybiades. who made 
Paflage of his Army, at a Place | rhat Replyto Zhevasftocles > and in- 
which from thenc: was caliea | deed I think his account the more 
Zeugma, that ts. the Function, be- | probable. Themiftocles had to Bu- 
caufe by means of this Bridge the | tinefs to confer with Ariftides on 
two Shores were in a manner: |rhat Subjcét, but there wa. a Me- 
joined toy@ther. We ought nor,|cflity tor him to communicate 
as fome Geéographer-“fiave do:e, jit ro Exurybiades, who was Ge- 
te -cnfound this” Zeugma of Xer- | neral. 
xes. with a Town of the fame 
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to rid our felves of bim as foon as may be: And 
to this purpofe he found out among the Cap,.iver 
(1) one of the King of Perfia’s Eunuchs namecG 
Arnaizs; whom he fent to the King, to Anform 
him, that the Greeks being now viétoriout by Seay 
þad decreed to fail to the Hellifpont, and defiroy 
the Bridge >; but that Themiuttocles being paffionate- 
ly concerned for the Ki.sg, revealed This to him, that 
þe might haffen towards the Afiatick Seas, and 
pafs over into his own Dominions: And in the 
mean time He would ca:fe Delays, and hinder the 
Confederates from purjwin bims. Xerxes no fooner 
heard this, but being very much terrified, retreated 
out of Greece with all fpeed. (2) The prudent 
Condu&t of Zhemiffocles and riftides, and the ad- 
vantageous Management of this Affair, was after- 
wards more fully underftood at the Battle of Pia- 
tea; where Mardonius with a very {mall Portion 
of the Forces of Xerxes put the Greeks in danger of 


lofing all. 


Herodotus writes, that of all the Cittes of Greece 
fEgina perform’d the beft Service in the War; in 


(1) This Account is more pro- 
bable than That given by Herodo- 
tus, who tellsus that He who had 
been employ’d before, was made 
ufe of again by Themiftecles on this 
Occafion. Befides, Herodotus feems 
to fully this Action, by iatimating 
that Themiftocles did it with a 
View, that he might ore Day 
want the Protcétion of Xerxes, 
with whom he was for fecuring 
a Retreat in cafe he fhould come 
to be ill ufed by the Athenians. 

(2) The Senfe of this Paflaze, 
th fomething obfcure in the Ori. 

inal, as it is in tbe Tranílations, 
is very fine, and natural. Plutarch 
reafons in this Manner. If at 
the Battle of Plates, where the 
Greeks had to contend with only 





















a {mall part of Xerxes’s Army, 
they were notwithftanding in great 
Danger of lofing the Day, how 
would they have been able to have 
coped with the united Forces 
of that Prince, if they had fuffer’d 
them to Have join’d; that is, if 
they had not engaged them in the 
Straits of Salamine, and if after 
That They had not found a means 
of driving them out of Evxrope, 
all which was executed by the 
Dexterity and Prudence of The- 
miftocles and Ariftides. Thus the 
Danger, to which the Greeks were 
reduced by Mardonius, was an un- 
deniable Feoof of the Capacity and 
Addrefs of rnoie two great Men, 
and the eminent Service they did 
their Country at Salamine. 


w hich. 
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which alfo all Men yielded to Zhemiffocles, tho’ 
Sorre, out of Envy, did it unwillingly; and when 
the Greeks returned to the Entrance of Peloponne- 
fus, vthere the Officers deliver’d their Suffrages in- 
{crib’d on (1) Billets taken from the Altai, to de- 
termine who was moft worthy, every one gave 
the firit Votre for himfelf, and the fecond for The- 
miffovies. The Laced.edmitveans carry’d Him with 
them to Sparta; where giving the Rewards of Va- 
lour to Eurykiades, and of Witdom and Conduct 
to Themiffocles, s-hey crown’d him with Olive, gave 
him Precedency, wnrefen him with the richeft 
Coach in the City, sw: tent (2) three hundrca 
young Men to accompany him to the Confincs of 
their Country: And at the next Olympian Games, 
when TZhemiffocles entred the Place where thofe 
E.xercifes were performed, the Spectators took no 
further notice of Thofe who ftrove for Mattery, 
but fpent the whole Day in looking upon him, 
dhewing him to the Strangers, admiring him, and 
applauding him by clapping their Hands, and all 
other Expreffions of Joy 3 which fo delighted him, 
that he confeffed to his Friends, that he thea 
reaped the Fruit of all his Labours for the Greeks. 
He was in his own Nature a great Lover of Ho- 
nour, as is evident from thofe Things which are 











recorded of him. 


( 1 )Every Officer took a Billet, 
or Ticket, from the Altar of Nep- 
tune, on which they wrote the 
Name of Him they thought moft 
deferving, dnd of Him they judg- 
ed to be next in Merit to him. 
“This Cuftom, which obliged them 
to take from the Altar the Bil- 
lets or Scrips of Paper, en which 
they were to wrire their Suffrages, 
ferv’d excellently wekto admanith 
*hem, that they were giving thcir 





When he was chofen Admiral 


Vote, or Judgment, in the Pre- 


fence of God, and that confequenr- 
ly they were not to be byafied by 
Favour or Affection, but to judge 
uprighrly. Ic is conceiv’d that this 
Pañage bas not been rightly un- 
derftcod by fome Interprerers. 

(2) They weresooHorfle. He- 
rodotaus faith that Themiftocles was 
the only Perfon of all Mankinds 
who had ever been fo honoured 
by the Lacedamonians. 
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by the Athenians, he er.ded no Bufinefs fully, pub- 
lick nor private, but Ceferred ali till the Day ticy 
were to fail, that difpatching much bufincfs tg pce- 
ther, and having to do with al! forts of Me , he 
might appear to be a Man of uncommen Abili- 
ties. Viewing the dead Bodics caft up by he Sea, 
he perceived Collars and Chains of Gold about 
them ; yet pafiled on, only fhewing them to a 
Friend that followed him, faying, Take you thefe 
things, for you are no’ Vhemittocles He faid to 
Antiphates, a young’ Nobleman w o kad fome 
time before behaved h nitelf h ghtily towards 
him, but now in his equiouily waitec 
on him, Young Man, we bave both of us found 
our Miftake at the fame time, tho a little of tke 
jJatef?. We faid that the Athenians did not honour 
him, or admire him, but when they were in Dan- 
ger they fheltered themfelves under him, as they 
do in ftormy foul Weacher under a Plane-tiree; 
and when they have fair Weather again, they puil 
off its Leaves and fruit, and cut down its faireft 
Branches. A Seripbian telling him that he had not 
obtained this Honour by himielf, but by the Great- 
nefs and Splendor of his City, he replied, Toz 
fpeak truth, for I fhould never have been efteemead 
tf I had been of Seriphus ; wor would you have 
come to any thing though you bad been of Athens. 
A Commander of the Army who thought he had 
perform d confiderab!e Service for the Athenians, 
boafting, and comparing his Aétions with thofe 
of Zhemifiocles, he told him thar the Day after the 
Feftival reproached the Feftival; that upon her 
day thofe who were laborious and induftrious re- 
frefhed themfelves, but upon the Feftival the Slug- 
gard and Luxurious enjoyed all things: to which 
the Feftival replied, Zz is true, yet if I had not 
been before you, you had not beem at all; fo if 
Themiuftocles had not begun before you, where had 

you 
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you been wow? Laughing at his own Son, who was 
omewhat too bold through the Indulgence and 
Fondne s of his Mother, he told him that be had 
the mo Power of any one in Greece; for the A- 
thenians command the reft of Greece, J command 
the Athenians, your Mother commands mg, and 
you command your Mother. Loving to be fin- 
gular in all things, when he hað Land to fell, he 








ordered the - er to give notice that there were 
good Neighbou near it. Of Wo whomade Love 
to his Daughter h r° the Virtuous before 


the Rich, faying, 4e dejred a Man wi:hout Riches, 
rather than Riches without a Man; with many 
fuch Expreffions. 

After thefe things he began to build and wall 
the City of Athens, hawing with Money corrupted 
the Lacedemonian Ephori, and per{waded them not 
to be againft it, as Theopompus reports; but as moft 
relate it, by over-reaching and deceiving them: 
for being chofen by the Athenians to goon an Em- 
baffy to Sparta, he went thither, where the Lace- 
demonians accufing him for rebuilding the Walls of 
the City of Athens, and Poliarchus being fent on 
purpofe from gina to plead againft him, he de- 
nied the Faét, advifing them to fend to thens to 
fee whether it were fo or no; by which delay he 
got time for the building of the Wall, and per- 
{waded the Athenians to feize upon Thofe who 
were fent, and keep them as Hoftages for him. 
When the Lacedemonians knew the Truth, they 
did him no hurt, but hiding their Anger for the 
prefent, fent him away. : 

After this, confidering the great Advantage of 
good Ports, he fortified the Haven of Piræus, and 
joined the whole City to the Sea, which was di- 
rectly contrary to the Policy of the old Kings of 
Athens; whaendeavouring to withdraw their Sub- 
jects from the Sea and the Care of maritime Affairs, 
| C3 and 
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and to accuftom therm to live by Planting and Tiling 
the Earth, publifhed the Difcourfe between Miner- 
va and Neptune, and how they contended for the Pa- 
tronage ot the Athenians, when Minerva by thew- 
ing ro the Judges an Olive-Tree, was declared to 
be their Tutclary Goddets: but Themiftocles did not 
join the Haven of Piræas to the City, as the Poet 
Ariftophanes obferses, (1) but he joined the City 
to the Haven, and tke Land to the 5ea, which in- 
creafed the Power St tire People againit the Nobi- 
lity, the Authority gcomh ginra the Hands of Way 


termen, Mariners and Maiters of Ships 5 
dered, that the Pulpit built in the Place called 


and or- 





(2) Pnyx, for publick Orations, fhould be placed 


towards the Sea, (3) which the thirty Tyrants af- 





terwards turned towards the Land: fuppofing that 
great Power by Sea would give Life and Encou- 
ragement to a popular Government; but that La- 
bourers and Husbandmen would be lefs offended 





at the Greatnefs of the Nobility. 


But Phemiftocles 


had ftill greater Defigns for augmenting their Na- 
yal Strength ; for after the Departure of Xerxes, 


(1) Thatis, He did not make 
the whole City a Harbour, which 
fs generally a Place of Licentiouf- 
nefs, but fo provided that the Ci- 
ty mighr. on occafion, be affifted 
by the Pire#s, and the Pireus be 
fuccoured by rhe City; in which, 
however, he caufed an exac&t Di- 
{cipline to be obferved. 

(2) It was on an Eminence 
near the Citadel. 
= (3) As if changing the Pro- 
{pects of a Publick Place where 
the-People are accuftom’d to aí- 
femble, would bea means of chang- 
ing or altering their Sentiments 
and Difpofitions. It is indeed moit 
certain, that fometimes a meer 
trifle is able to awake in the Mincs 


of the People Ideas capable of pro- 


ducing very furprifing Effects, as 
may be feen in the Life of Canil- 
lus. It appears from a Paflage in 
Ariftopbanes, that the Change of 
View did not hinder This from 
being a very dangerous Place; for 
he faith that the People, tho’ very 
mild and peaceable in their own 
Houfes, grew very untradctable 
when affembled upon the Puyx, 
and that was the Reafon, without 
doubt, which made them difcon- 
tinue halding Affiemblies in that 
Place. The thirty Tyrants were 
eftablifh’d aa Athens by Lyfander, 
the 1ft Year of the 94th Olym- 
piad, 402 Years before the Birth 
of our Saviour. 


when 
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her, the Grecian Fleet was airiv’d at (1) Pagafa, 
vhere they-wintered, Zhemiftocles, in a publick O- 
ation to the People of Athens, telling them, that 
he had Defign to perform fomething that would 
be very beneficial and advantageous to the the- 
nians, but that it was of fuch a nature, that it 
could not be made. publick, or communicated to 
the People in general ; the thenians ordered him 
to impart it ta 4riffides only;.and if He approv’d 
of it, to put it jn Practice: Aind when Themiftocles 
had difcover’d te him tha: hi; Defign was to burn 
the Grecian Fleet in :ka zven of Pagafa; Arifti- 
des coming out to the People, gave this report o 
the Stratagem contrived by Zhemifiocles, that there 
was nothing more advantageous, nor could any 
thing conduce more to the Profperity and Gran- 
deur of Athens than Ths, but withal that it would 
be the moft unjuft Action in the World: at which 
the Athenians commanded TZhemiftocles to defitt 
fr his Intention, and to think no farther 
of it. 
W hen the Lacedemonians propofed at the Gene- 
ral (2 ) Council of the Amphittyonians, that the 
Reprefentatives of thofe Cities which were not in 
the League, nor had fought together againít the 
Perfians, {hould be excluded out of that Affembly; 
Themiftocles fearing that the Zhefalians, with Thofe 
of Thebes, Argos and Others, being thrown out of 
the Council, the Lacedemonians would become 
wholly Matters of the Votes, and act what they 
pleafed; he apply’d himfelf to the Deputies of 


























(1) Pagafa, Pegafa, or Pega-, ver tells us in his Offices, that it 

fea, a maritime Town of Magne- | winterd in a Port in Laconia, 
fra, fituate in the Pela{gick Bay. f called Gythium. 
The Flert wintered ther, in order (2) This Council was*in a 
to fhut up the Paffap», left Xerxes | Manner an Affembly of the States 
fhould make a fecond Atrempt | General of all Greece, where the 
with frefh Forces. Cicero howe- ! Cities fent their Deputies. 
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the Cities, and pre:aicd with the Members hen 
fitting to alter their Opimens in this,Point re- 
monttrating to them thit there were but on an 
thirty Cities which did partake of the War, and 
that moit of Thefe alo were ver fmall; ard how 
intolerable it would ke, if the reit of Gree. e fhould 
be excluded, and thar this Anugutt Counci fheould 
come to be ruled by two or three grcat Cirtes. By 
This he chi fly imcurred the high Vifpleature and 
hatred of the Lacedc&nonians, who Afterward» uled 
all their Intereft forwrhe advancement ot Cimon 
that he might be a Rival ra Themzffocies in all Af 
fairs of State. 

He was alfo burdenfome to the Confederates, 
failing about the Iflands, and colleéting Money 
from them. Herodotus fays, that requiring Money 
of Thofe of the land of dadros, he told them, that 
he had brought with him two Godccfles, Perfua- 
fion and Force; and they anfwered him, that they 
had alfo two great Goddefles which pr>hibited 
them from giving him any Money, Poverty and 
Lmpoffibility. Timocreon the RKhodian Poet rep:ehends 
him tomewhar bitterly, for being wrought upon 
by Money, to let Thofe that were banifhced return, 
and for betraying Him who had been his Gueft 
and Friend. The Verfcs are thefe: 














You may the Honour of Paufanias raife, 
f.eutychides, or el//e Xantippus praife: 

Of aArittices PZ difplay the Fame, 

The beft Man eer from mighty Athens came. 
The fai/e dark Deeds of base Themuftocles 
Can never the divine Latona pleafe - 

{Tis Friend and Gueft, ‘Timocreon, for Gain, 
A4 Prifsner here he bafely doth detain. 

Zo get three Talents Some he does racal, 
Banijfhesy Murders Others, laughs at Ail 3 
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While with bis Bags well fii d he may caroufes 
Jid in the lithmus keep a publick Houfe. 

Yer there doth [uch cold Entertainment give, 
fiis Gucfis oft wifh him not an Hour to live. 


But after the Sentence and Banifhment of ZThemi- 
ftocles, Timocreon reyviles b:m more excceffively and 
more reproachfully, in a Pocm which begins thus: 


Mufes, convex the Echo of m Ferfe, 

And what I write continriali rehearfes 

"Tis vequifite that This gog jhould dif/perfe 
All over Greece, and through the Univerfe. 


It is reported that when it was put to the queftion, 
whether Zzmocreon fhould be banifhed for fiding 
with the Perfians, Them. ftocles gave his Vote againit 
him; and when Themi/ffocles was accufed for treat- 
ting with the Medes, Zimucreon made thefe Verfes 
upon him. 









Timocreon wow is not the only Mas 
Hath fworn Allegiance to the Perfian. 
Others are faulty, nay the Greateft fail; 
File’s not the only Fox without a Tail. 





And when the Citizens of Athens began to hear- 
ken willingly to Thole whotraduced and reproach- 
ed him, he was forced to put them in mind of 
the great Services he had performed, and asked 
Thofe who were e@ftended with him, whether they 
were weary with receiving Benefits often feom the 
fame Perfon; whereby he rendered himfelf more 
odious : but he more highly incenfed the People, 
and accumulated iheir Hatred towards him, wfien 
laying the Foufidation of the Temple of Diana, 
he named kt. -friffoboule, ar Diana of the beft Coun- 
fei; intimating thereby, that he had given the beft 

Counfel 
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Counfel not only to the Athenians, but to all Greece 
He built this Temple near to his own Houle, in a 
Place called Melita, where now the Hangme: car- 
ry out the Bodies of fuch as are execut#d, and 
throw the Halters and Clothes of Thofe that are 
firangled, or otherwife put to death. ‘There is to 
this day a Statue of fhemiftocles-in the Temple of 
Diana, called Ariftopoule, oreof the bef Counfel, 
which reprefents “hiri to be a Perfesn not only of 
a noble Mind, but .lfo of an Afp čt that fpeaks 
the Heroe. At lengt the 4thenirns banifhed him 
making ufe of the Exoltraeifm to deprefs his great 
Worth, Eminence and Authority, as they ordina- 
rily did to all Thofe whom they thought too pow- 
erful, or in a Capacity to opwrefs thems; or by their 
Greatnefs were become difproportionable to that 
Equality which was thought requifife in a popular 
Government. For the Exoftracifm was inftituted 
mot fo much to punith the Offender, as to miti- 
gate and pacify the Fury of. the Envious, who de- 
lighted to deprefs ‘Thofe who were tranfcendent in 
Eminence and Glory: and by fixing this Difgrace 
upon them, they exhaled part of the venomous 
Rancour of their Minds. | 

Themiftocies being banifhed from Athens, while 
he ftayed at Argos the T'ryal of Paz/anias happened, 
which gave fuch Advantage to his Enemies, that 
fLeobotes of Agraula Son of Alcmeon indited him of 
Treafon; the Spartans joining with him in the Ace 
cufation. | 

When Paz/fanias firft engaged inthis tseafonable 
Defigns he concealed it from Themiftocles, tho’ 
he was his intimate Friend: but when he faw 
him expelled out of the Commonwealth, and how 
impatiently he took his Banifhment, he ventured 
to communicate it to him, and defired his affiftance, 
fhewing him the King of Perfia’s Letters, and ex- 
afperating him againft the Greeks, as a curie#@ and 
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ungrateful 
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vagrateful People. However Themiftocles immedi- 

ely rejeétedth Propofalsof Paufanias and wholly 
.¢fus’d to be a Party in the Enterprife, tho’ he ne- 
ver reveal’d thofe Difcourfes, nor difcovered the 
Confpiracy to any Man; either expecting that it 
would be difeovered by other Means, or hoping 
that Pau/anias, would defift from his Intentions, 
feeing that he attempted without due confidera- 
tion things th:t were abfurd,: dangerous, and that 
could not be put in practice. 

(1) After that Paufanias wrs put to Death, Let- 
ters and Writings beius found concerning this 
Matter, which rendred Themiffocles fufpeéted, the 
Lacedemonians were clamorous againft him, and 
the envious Athenians accufed him; when being 
abfent from Athens, he made his Defence by Let- 
ters, efpeciallye againft the chief Accufations; and 
wrote to the Athenians in anfwer to the malicious 
Detractions of his Enemies, urging the Improba- 
bility that One who was always known to be de- 
firous of governing, and no ways formed by Na- 
ture or Inclination for Slavery, fhould deliver u 
Himfelf and his Country into the Hands of Barba- 
rians, that were mortal Enemies to Both. 

Notwithftanding this, the People being per- 
fuaded by his Accufers, fent Officers to take him, 
and bring him away to be tried before the great 
Council of the Greeks 3 but having timely Notice 
of it, he paffed overinto the Ifland of Corcyra, (2) the 

=- Chief 

(E) Hearing the Ephori were| time they had got him out of the 
coming to feize him he fled into] Temple he expired. 
the Temple of Pallas Chalcioicos, (2) The Scholiaft upon Thucy- 
where they befieg’d him. They] dides mentions a Service ftill more 
wall’d up all the Gat of the] confiderable. For he faith that af- 
Temple, his own Mather laying | ter the Defeatof Xerxes, the Gre- 
the firft Stone. ‘When they had, | cians were difpos’d to lay Siegeto 
as it were. fta him to Death, | Corcyra, and punifh them for not 
and h tay n thgutmoft Agony, | joining in the League againft Xer- 
the feiz’d on him, and by that} xes, but that Themsftocles sina hae 

them 
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chief City of the fland having received grea 

Obligations from him; tor being ade Judge of a 
Difference berween Them andthe Corinthians, he 
Cetermin’d the Controverfy, ordering the Corinthi- 
ans to lay down twenty Taients, and that the 
Town and Hland of Lexucas thou'd be cqually in- 
habited by a Colony feut from both Cities. From 
thence he fled into Epirus, and the Atheriavs and 
Lacedemonians {till pyirfuing him, he plung’d him- 
felf into fuch intriqiate Difficulties, that he had 
{mali Hopes ever to c(cape; for he fled for Refug 

to ddmetis King, of the Mélofiaus, who having 
formerly made a Requcit to the dthenians, when 
Themiftocles was in the Height of his Authority 
with them, had met with fo rude and difdainful a 
Denial, that ’twas plain enough that King had hi- 
therto only wzited for am Opportunity of being 
reven2’d. Yer inthis Misfortune, Zhemzjtocles fear- 
ing the frefh Hatred of his Weighbours and Fellow- 
Citizens, more than the Difpleafure of the King, 
which Time might have abated, he chofe the lat- 
ter, and became an humbie Surpliant to Admetus 
afzer a peculiar manner, different from the Cuftom 
of all other Countries. For holding the young 
Prince (vno was then a Child) in his Arms, he 
proitrated himiclr before the King’s Houfhold 
Gods; ‘This being the moft facred manner of Sup- 
plication among the Meloffans, and which rarely 
met with a Denial. Some fay that Queen Phthia 
inform’d TZemifiocles of this way of petitioning, 
and plac’d her young Sonnear to him, before the 
Figures of their domefiical Deities: Others fay 
that King -¢/dmetus, that he might be under a reli- 
gious Obligation not to deliver him up toThofe who 














them from it, alledging, that if they wou’d bring greater D. mages 
they were in that manner to re- ¿upoan Greece thai it bad fuffer’d 
venze themfelves upon al! rhe Cities [trom the Barbarians. 

that had nor join’d in that League 
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pirfec:ted him, helped him fo at that Parr, and 
4; ttructed*: him in this folemn “Site. At that time 
“picrates of dcarnania privately conveyed his 

Vite and Children out of Athens, and fent them 
nither, for which afrerwards Cimox ccendemned 
him, and put him to Death, as Stefmbrotus reports: 
yet cither forgetting ‘This, or making Themiftfocles 
to be lirrle mindful of it, he fays he {failed into £z- 
cily, and defired in Marriage whe Daughter of Ai- 
ero the Tyrant promifing to »ring the Greeks un- 
der his Power; and Hiero refufing him); he de- 
petted from thence into da. But This is not pro- 
besle; for Zheophrafius writes in his Etiftory o€ 
Kings, that when fiero fent Race-Horfes to the 
Olympian Games, and erected a Royal ‘Tent richly 
furnithed, Zhemiftocles made an Oration to the 
Greeks, inciting them to pulldownthe Tyrant’sTenr, 
and not to fuffer his Horfes to run. Thucydides 
fays, that paffung over Lond to the Ægecan Sea, he 
took Ship at Pzdna inthe Bay of Yherme, not be- 
ing known to any one in the Ships till being ter- 
rified to fee the Vefiel driven by the Winds nesr 
to Naxus, which was then befiegped by rhe Athe- 
nians, he made himfelf known to the Mafter and 
Pilot; and fometimes intreatinz them, at crher 
times threatning them, that if they went on Shore, 
he would accufe them, and induce the A4thertans 
to believe, that they did nor take kim tn our af 
Ignorance, but that he had corrupted them wit 
Money from the beginning, he compelled them to 
bear off, and ftand out to Sea, and fail forward 
towards the Coafts of Afa. 

A great Part of his Eftate was privately con- 
veyed away by his Friends, and fent after him by 
Sea into Afia, befides which, there was difcovered 
and confifcared to e VA&alue of fourfcore Talents, 
as Lhemiftoclus wiues: Theopompusfays an hundred : 


whereas 
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whereas bemi odes: was never worth thit-c Kar 
lents before he was doncerned in the Publick. 

When he arrived at Camat, and underitood th. 
all along the Coait there were Many laid wait _ 
him, and particularly E£rgoteles and Pythadorus (tor 
the Game was werth the hunting after by fuch as 
purfued Gain every where, the Faing of Per/fia 
havirg offered by publick Proclamation two hun- 
dred ‘Viilents to Hin’ that th6uld tz ke him) he tlec 
to -Ises a fmall City of the Aio tans, where no 
one knew him bucon!ly his Holit Nicogenes, who 
was the richeitt Mati in /f20/7.24, and weli known*™ n 
the Court of Perfia. Whiltt Zhemiffocies lay hid 
for fome Days in his Houfe, one Night after a fa- 
crifical Feait, Olbius, Schoolmatter to Nicogencs’s 
Children, fell trantick and inf{pired, and cried out 
in V eric 








This Night injflrucs in mmyfiick Dreams and Charms, 
How tufe thy Parts ard ever-conquering Arms. 


After this, Zhemiffocles dream’d that a Dragon 
coiled ittelf round his Belly, and creeping up to his 
Weck, as foon as it touched his Face, it was turned 
into an Eagle; which fpread its Wings over him, 
and took him up, and flew away with him into 
Countries tar remote, where a golden Scepter ap- 
peared to him, upon which he refted himfelf fe- 
curely, freed from all Fear and Trouble: (1) N- 

, cogenes 





fr) Plutarch having toldus The- jan Inftanttothe Action. Nicogenes 
miftocles his Dream, does not ttop | therefore, faith he, made ufe of this 
to tell us the Explication put upon |Izvention to convey him from bas 
it, nor his Refolution thereupon, | Howfe in Safety. Weare to un- 
which was to go, and throw him- | certta d by this fingle Word rhere- 
{cif into the Hands of the Great) fore, at upon the Encourage- 
King. But taking it for granted, ment o his Dream., Nicogenes un- 
that the Dream carried its cwn!derrookr -~ ery him oit. Syne- 
Explication with it, he paffleth în | fises fomevwhere fait’. ‘sa fhame 
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cogenes therefore made ufe of (iis Invention to con- 
‘ey him trom his Houte in Sacety. 

The-barbarous Nations, and among{ft them the 
Perfians Apecially, are naturally jealous, clownithy 
and morofe toward their Women, not only to their 
Wives, burt alfo ro their Slaves and Concubines, 
whom they keep fo ttriétly that never any one ices 
them abroad: «ven at their Meals they are iftut up 
within Doors; and whenthey take a Jouncy,they 
are Carried in clole Coaches ci purt under a little 
Tentor Covering hut clole s0 all fides, and fee 
tpon a Waggon. Such a travelling Carriage 
being prepared for Thewmiffoeles, they hid him 
in it, and Carried him on his Journey; and 
told Thofe whom they met or difcourfed 
with upon the Road, that they carried a young 
Grecian Lady out of „Joniz to a Nobleman arc 
Court. 

Thucydides and (1) Charon of Lampfacus report, 
that Xerxes being dead, Themiffocles came to Court 
(2) juitact the time when Artaxernes the Son of Xer- 

xeS 











for a Man pafs’d zonotto beableto 
interpret Dreams. To avoid thar 
Imputation, I will attempt to in- 
terpret This of Theziffocles. ‘The 
Dragon that coil’ round The- 
gaiftocies, vras his Holt Ncogenes, 
who protected Him in the tame 
Manner that the Dragon of Mi- 
nerva protected the Citadel of 4- 
thens. This Dragon had no fooner 
touch’d his Face, that is, had no 
fooner engag’d in Friendfhip with 
him, Themiftocles had no tooner 
entrufted him with the Secret. by 
difcovering himfelf to him, bur 
the Dragon was turn’d into a 
Eagle, that is, without oment’s 
Loís of Time Ni s conveyed 
him into "Ay ere he laid him 


at th = ootf£ bol df? the Throne of 


the great King, which is fignified 
by the Golden Scepter, upon which 
he refted himfelr fecurely, freed 
from all Fear and Trouble. 

(1) Charox wrote the Hiftory 
of Perfra in two Books, and was 
more antient than Herodotus, 

(2) Themiftocles therefore arriv’d 
at the Perfzanz Ccurt, in the firft 
Year of the 79th Olympiad, 462 
Years before the Birth of our 
Saviour, for Thar was the firft Year 
of Artaxerxes his Reign. They 
who afirm he came thithet whilit 
Xerxes was living, make it earlier 
by {even Years. Bur, as Plutarch 
faith, the firt Opinion, which is 
That of Thucydides, is mot con- 
¢tormable to the Exactnefs of Chro- 
nology, and it is That which 
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xes was upon the Throne: but Ephorits, Deinor, 
Clitarchus, Heraclides, and many Others write, th 

e found Xerxes alive. ‘The Opinion of Thuacydid 
agrees beft with the chrenological Tables, it Tho 
may be fafely relied upon. 

Themiftocles, tenfible of the extreme Difficulties 
into which he had thrown himfelf, applied firft to 
(1) Axtabanus, Commander of atho ifand Men, tel- 
ling him, that he‘ was a Gyreci:u, and defired 
to Ipeak with the King abcut „ome important 
Affairs, which the F'ing had much et Heart. Zr- 
tabanus aniweied him, Stranger, the Laws cf Avew 
are different, and Some efiecm one thing honourable 
and Sone Another , but it is honourable for all Mer 
to obferve and comniend the Laws of their own Couz- 
zry - at ts allowable for you Grecians to admire Li- 
Berty and Equality, but among ft cur many excellen” 
Laws, we account This the muft glorious, to honour the 
King, and to worfhip hiri, as the Image of that great 
Deity that preferves and proteéts the Univerfe: and if 
you can accufiom yourfelf to our Laws, and fall dyw 
before the King and wuorfhip him, you may both fee him 
and {peak to him; but if your Mind be otherwife, you 
wmuft make ufe of others to intercede for you -forit is uot 
the national Cuftowe here, for the King to give 
Audience to any one that doth not fall down before 
Dim. Themiftocles hearing this, replied, Arta- 
banus, Z that come hither to encreafe the Power 
and Glory of the. King, will not only fubmit my/elf 
to bis Laws, fince it bath pleafed God to raife 
the Perfian Empire to this greatne/s, but will also 
caule many more to be Worlbippers and Adurers 


























Plutarch always follows, as may | not to his Father. 

be obferved in the Life of /ci- (1) The Son of Artaban. Can- 
biag:s. And itappears even from |sain oft} e Gerards; the f:me that 
the Speech of Themitocles to the} flew Xe , and perf{wraded Ar- 
King in his firt Audience that ir | zaxœrxes rt off his elder Bro- 
was addrefs’d tO wdrtaxerxes, andd ther Darins. : 
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F the King; let not This therefore be an Impedinient, 
why I .fhould not communicate to his Majefly what 4 
JAVE p impart. Artabanus asking him who muft 
we telt him that you are? for you feem to be no or- 
dinary Perfon; Themiftocles anfwered, No Man muft 
be informed of This before the King himfelf. 'T hus 
Phanias relates it; to which Lratoffhenes in his*T rea- 
tife of Riches, adds, “hat by .-he Means of a W o- 
man of Eretria, who was kep: by Artabanus, he 
was brought acquzinted witt: kim, and obtained 
this favour from him. 
When he was introduced to the King, and had 
paid his due Reverence to him, he ftood filent, till 
Xerxes commanding the Interpreter to ask him who 
he was, he replied, Z as T hemillocics the Athe- 
nian, banifh’d and perfecuted by the Greeks; Z fp 
to Thee for Refuge, mighty Monarch: the Evils I 
have done to the Perfians are eafily to be forgiven, in 
Confideration of the many Atchievements performd 
for them, when I hindred the Grecians from pur/uing 
the Medes after the fatal Battels of Salamis zad Pla- 
tæa; when having freed my Country, and placed 
the Greeks in fafety, my Ambition led me on to greater 
Einterprifes; in «hich being fuccefsful, L gratificd the 
far-extended Perfian Empire, and perform’d Services 
acceptable to the greateft Prince on Earth: Sincewhich 
all things having con/[pired to augment my prefent Cala- 
mities, fuitable to fuch a Condition, I come hither, 
hoping to receive Mercy from a gracious reconciled 
Sovereign, who hath laid afide bis Anger, and is 
no longer mindful of former Evils; humbly irz- 
ploring you, that taking the Greeks for Witneffes 
of the Services I have done for Perfia, you wil] 
make ufe of this occa on to _fbew the World the Na 
blene{s of your V` tue, rather than the Greatnefs 
your Refentme . Flereby you will preferve an 
bumute & pitanty if otherwife, you defiroy æ Ser- 
Kate di; D want 
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vant of the Pecrfians, azd a publick Enemy of the 
Greeks. Befides This, herelated the Mkinner of th 
Vifion, which he faw at DNicogenes’s Houte, anu 
what was directed him by the Oracle of Modonay 
waere Fupiter commanded him to go to Him that 
hau a Name like his; by which he undertftood, 
that ke was fent from Jupiter to Xerxes, ^ ing that 
they had both the Name of Might: Kings: and he 
Knew no other great facred Powers but Jupiter, 
and the Perfian Em beror. 

= The King heard ‘him attentively, and tho’ he 
admired his Underftanding and Courage, gave him 
no anfwer at that time; but when he was with his 
intimate Friends, he rejoicedin his great good For- 
tune, and efteemed himfelf very happy in this, 
and prayed to his God (1) 4rimanius, that all 
his Enemies might be eveř of the fame Mind with 
the Greeks, to provoke, abufe, and expel the bravetft 
Men amongft them. Then he {facrificed to the 
Gods, and prefently fell to drinking; and was fo 
well pleafed, that in the Nighr, in the middle of 
his Sleep, he cried out for Joy three times, Z have 
Themifiacles the Athenian! 

In the morning, Xerxes calling together the chief 
of his Court, had Themiffocles brought before him, 
who expected no good would come of it, efpeci- 
ally when he faw the Guards were fiercely fet a- 
gainft him as foon as they knew his Name, and 
gave him ijl Language: and as he came forward to- 
wards the King, who was fet down, and the rett 
kept filence, paffing by Roxaszes a Commander ofa 
thoufand Men, he heard him fighand whifper foft- 
ly to him without ftirring out of his place, Thoz 
fubile Greek Serpent, the King’s good Genius hath 
brought thee hither. Yé@t whtn he cameinto the 
Prefence, and felldown, the Kiag faluted ces a 
ipak 



































(1) Strabo fomewhere {peaks of | which was call’d:- amants, 
two ot the Lerfian Gods, One oil OtRer Anandratns, 
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fpake tò him kindly, telling him, he was now in- 
debted to-him two hundred ‘Talents; for it was 
juit Sad reafonable that He ihould receive the Re- 
ward which was propofed to Whofocver thould 
bring Zhemiffocles : and promiling much more, und 
encouraging him, he commanded him to {pecak 
freely what Fe had to fay concerni:g the Affairs of 
Greece. Themiffocles replied, that (1) a Mairs Dii- 
courfe was like to a rich Perfian Carpet varivufly 
wrought and figured,the bea.ityful Images and pro- 
per Figures of which are beft reprefented when 
they are clearly and fairly opened; but when 
they are contracted and folded up, they are ob- 
{cured and loft: and therctore he defired time to 
learn the Language perfectly, in which he was 
to exprefs his Mind, and unfold his fecret Services. 
The Ring being pleafed with the Comparifon, and 
bidding him take what time he would, he defired 
a Year;(2z) in which time having learnt the Perfian 
Language fufficiently, he {pake with the King by 
Himfelf without the help of an Interpreter: And 
Thole who wereat a diftance, thought that he dif- 
courfed only about the Affairs ot Greece. But 
there happening at the fame time great Alterations 
at Court, and removals of the King’s Favourites, he 
drew upon himfelf the Envy of the Great ones; 
who imagined, that he who had this great |:berty 
might take the boldnefs to {peak many things con- 
cerning Them : For the Favours thewn to o- 
ther Strangers were nothing tn comparifon of the 
Honours conferred ən Him; the King inviting him 




















(1) Themiftocles foon knew how [his Sentiments as to have them 


to accommodate himfe!f to the 
Manners ,of the Orient Is, who 
way of {peaking was- ays fym- 
bolical and figurative He rheant 
that for wr of eing vers’d in 
the Lo guce of the Country, it 

49t In ‘ais Power f explain 





underftoocd, and thar for that Rea- 
ion they wou'd be jike a Piese of 
Tapiftry contracted. and tolcedup. 

(2) Thucydides likew si2 telis us 
that ina Y<ar’s time hemadchbim- 
{elf Niaftc- of the L.:«cuage, and 
Cuftoms of the Country. 
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to partake of his own Paftimes and Recreations 
both at home and abroad, carrying him with him 
a Hunting , and making him his Intimate fg far, 
as to permit him not only to come into the Pre- 
fence of the Queen Mother, but alfo to waitupon 
her often, and converfe familiarly wyh her: And 
befides this, he heard the Difcourfes of the Magi- 
cians, by the King’s efpecial Cornmw and; and was 
inftructed in the f@cret Philofophy aud Magick of 


the Perfians. 


When Demaratus the Lacedemonian, being or- 
dered by the King to ask whatfoever he pleafed, 
and it fhould immediately be granted him, (1) de- 
fired the Royal Diadem, and that being lifted up 
on high he might make his publick Entrance, and 
be carried in ftate through the City of Sardis with 
the Imperial Crown of Perjia upon his Head, after 
the manner of Kings; Mithropaufies, Nephew to 
Aerxes, taking him by the hand, told him that he 
had no Brains forthe Royal Diadem to cover ; and if 
Jupiter íhouid give him his Lightning and Thun- 
der, he would be ne’er the more Jupiter for That. 
The King alfo repulfed him with fcorn and anger, 





refolving never to be reconciled to him, but to be 


inexorable to all Supplications on his behalf; yet 





forgive him. 


Themiftocles pacified him, and prevail’d with him to 
And it is reported that the fucceed- 


ing Kings, in whofe Reigns there was a greater 
communication between the Greeks and Perfans 
than formerly, when they invited any confiderable 
Grecian into their Service, to eacourage him, they 


(rt) ThiS was the higheft Mark 
of Diftinétion the Perfraz Kings 
cou’d confer on Thofe they had a 
Mind to honcur. The Hiftory of 





. Mordecai was at that time frefhin 





Mens Memory. <dha/uerus, the 
fame with Xerxes, the Father of 


Artaxerxes, had not long before 
ordain’d that Mordecai fhould be 
arrayed in the Royal Apparel, shat 


the Imperial Crown fhould be fet 


upan his fread, and that he fhould 
be conduétcs on Horfeback thro’ 
the Streets of the C1 


would 
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would fignify to him by Letters, that he fhould 
be as- great with them as 


Themiftocles was with 


They relate allo how Themiftocles when 


he was in great Profperity,’and courted by Many, 
fecinge himfelf fplendidly ferved at his Table, he 


turned to his Children and faid, Chz/dren, 


been undone, if we had 
Writers fay,‘ that he 





had traree Cuties 





we had 
Mott 
given 


mot been undone. 


him, (1) Magnefia, Myus, and Lamp/acus, to main- 


tain him in Bread, Meat and Wine. 


Cyzicus and Phanias add 


Neanthes of 
the City of 


two more, 


Percotes to provide him with Clothes, and Pa/ef- 
cepfis with Bedding and Furniture for his Fioute. 
As he went down towards the Sea-fide to pro- 


vide againít 


the attempts and 
Greeks, a Perfian, whole name was Epixyes, 


Go- 


vernor of the upper Phrygia, laid wait to kill him; 
having for that purpofe provided a long time be- 
fore a crew of Pifidiax Murderers, who were to 
fet upon him when he came to refide in a City 


that is called Lyon’s-head. But Themiffocles fleep- 


ing in the middle of the 





Day, the Mother of the 


Gods appeared to him ina Dream, and faid unto 


him, ‘Themiuftocles, never come at the Lyon’s-Head, 


: <1 )It was cuftomary with the 
Fattern Monarchs, inftead of Pen- 
fions, to affign fuch and fuch Ci- 
ties and Provinces for the Mainte- 
nance of their Favourites. A cer- 
tain Queen had all Egypt for her 
Cioathing. Even the Taxes rais’d 
by the Kings on the Cities and 
Provinces were under particular 
Aflignments. One Province fur- 
mi ‘d fo much for Wine, Another 
fo Vidctuals; One for the Privy 
Purfe, anda Fourth for he Ward- 
robe. In Platos fir Alcibiades, 
we read rk: many of the Provin- 

s were apqropriaced for a fupply 
tO ruu Qucen’s Wardrobe. Ouc was 





for her Wafte, another for her Head, 
and fo of the reft ; and each Pro- 
vince bore the Name of that Part 
of the Drefs it was to furnifh. Ar- 
taxerxes afligned to Themiftecles 
Magnefia for his Bread, for lying 
on the Banks of the Meander. it 
was a Soil the moft fruitful in 
Corn of any in all A/a. Thucy- 
dides faith Themiflocles receiv’d 
from it a Reverue of şo Talents. 
Lamp/{acus, which was famous for 
its Vineyards, was to fupply him. 
with Wine; and Myon with Pro- 
vitions, in which it abounded, par- 
ticularly in lFifh, as it lay near tọ 
the Sea. ; 
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for fear you fall into the Lyon's Jaws; for t35 ad- 
vice I expett, that your Daughtcr MuefiprNema 
fhbould be my Servant. Themiflocles was muchritto- 
nithed, and when he had poured forth lis Prayers, 
and made his Vows to the Goddafs, i. left the 
great Road, and taking a Compafs abour, went a- 
nother way, changing his intended {ft:.tion to avoid 
that Place, and at, Night tooleup hi; reft beyond 
it 3; but one of the Sumpter-horfes which carried 
part of the Furnityre for his Tent, having fallen 
that day into a River, his Servants {pread out the 
Tapeftry which was wet, and hanged it upto dry. 
In the mean time the Pifdians made towards them 
with their Swords drawn, and not difcerning ex- 
actly by the Moon what it was that was ftretched 
out to be dried, they thought it was the Tent of 
Themiftocles, and that they fhould find him refting 
himfelf within it; but when they came nigh, and 
lifted up the Hangings, Thofe who watched there 
fell upon them and took them. Themiftocles having 
e{caped this great danger, was in admiration of the 
goodnefs of the Goddefs that appeared to hims; 
and in memory of it he built a Temple in the City 
of Magnefia, which he dedicated to Cybele (1) 
Dyndimene Mother of the Gods, wherein he con- 
fecrated and devoted his Daughter Mue/fiptolema un= 
to her fervice. 

When he came to Sardis, he vifited the Tem- 
ples of the Gods; and obferving at his leifure their 
Buildings, Ornaments, and the number of their 
Offerings, he faw in the Temple of the Mother 
of the Gods the Statue of a Virgin in Brafs two 
Cubits high, called the Water-bringer, or She that 
brought the Water back again intoits right Chasm- 
nel. TZhemifiocles had caufed this Statue tobe made 
and fet up when he was Surveyor of the /gueduéts 
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(1) She was cald Dyndimene from Dynditmus, a Mauntain n 
Pefinuntum in Galatia. 3 
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at Anwns, out of the Fines and Forfeiturcs of 
Thof whom he had difcovered tchave taken away 
the Water, or to have turned it out of its due 
courfs, by other Pipes fitted for their privare ufe: 
And whether he had fome regret to íce this fair 
Image in Captivity, and the Statue of a Grecian 
Virgin kept F'rifoner in Afia; or whether he was 
defirous to let the Athenians {ee in what great Cre- 
dit he was with the King, and what Authority he 
had in all the Perfian affairs, he entred into dif- 
courfe with the Governor of Lydia, to perfuade 
him to fend this Statue back to Athens, which fo 
enraged the Perfian Officer, that he told him, he 
would write the King word of it. Zhemiflocles be- 
ing affrighted hereat, got accefs to his Wives and 
Concubines, whom he gained with Money, and 
by their means mitigated the fury of the Governor s. 
and afterwards carried himfelf more refervedly and 
circum{pectly, fearing the envy of the Perfans,and 
gave over travelling about Afia, and lived quietly 
in his own Houfe in Magnefia, where for a long 
time he paffed his Days in great fecurity, as 
Theopompus writes; being courted by All, and pre- 
fented with rich Gifts, and honoured equally with 
the greateft Perfons in the Perfian Empire: the 
King at that time not minding his concerns with 
Greece, being inceffantly bufied about the affairs.of 
the upper Provinces. 

But upon Advice that Egypt affifted by the Athe» 
nians had revolted, and that the Grecian Gallies 
roved about as far as Cyprus and Cilicia, and that 
Cimon had made himfelf Mafter of the Seas, the 
King bending his mind chiefly to refift the Grecians 
and put a {top to the Growth oftheir Power, rais’d. 
Forces, fent out Commanders, and difpatched Mei- 
fengers to Them ftocle at Magnefia, to put him in 
mind «¢f his Promife, aad to incenfe and irritate 
him againft the Greeks. Yet This did. not increafe 
D 4 hig 
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his hatred, nor exafperate him againft the Fzhenis 
ans; neither was he any ways elevated wih the 
thoughts of the Honour and powerful Cor mand 
he was to have in this War: but either imagining 
this Undertaking could not profperoufly be carried 
on, nor the King eafily compafs his Dcfigns, the 
Greeks having at that time great Commanders, and 
amongft them Cimon wonderfully fuccefsful in the 
affairs of Greece 5 ot chiefly being afhamed to fully the 
Glory of his former great Actions, and of his many V 1i- 
ctories and Trophics, (1) he generoufly determined to 
put a Conclufion to hjs Days fuitable tohis former 
great Deeds, and to make an End agreeable to the 
whole Courfe of bis Life. He facrificed to the 
Gods, and invited his Friends ; and having kindly — 
entertained them, and fhaked hands with them, (2) 

he drank Bulls Blood, as ttre general Report goes; 














“but Some fay he took Poifon, which difpatched 


him in a fhort time, and ended his Days in the Cie 
ty of Magnefia, having lived fixty five Years, moft 
of which he had fpent in the State and in the Wars, 
in governing of Countries and commanding of Arr 
mies. The King being informed of the caufe and 
manner of his Death, admired him more than ever, 

















(1 ) Thucydides, who was Co- 
temporary with Themiftocles, is not 
clear in this Point. He faith no 





more than This. Thermiflocles dyed 


af a Diftemper. There’ are Some 
who fay he poifon'’d himfelf, defpair- 
ing to perform what he bad pro- 
mis d tothe King. Wotwithftand- 
ing the Uncertainty of this Re- 
port, Plutarch chofe to follow it, 
that he mighe give a tragical Turn 
to his Hiftory. It is very likely 
that he died a natural Dearh, and 
that the Conjunéture of Affairs fa- 
vour’d the Conceit of his having 
oifoned himfelf, to get out of the 

















ifficulty under which he lay.. 


What furprifeth Me, is, That Plz- 
tarch Thould commend fuch a Re- 
folution, which is fo far from be- 
ing laudable, that on the contrary, 
it is very unworthy and fhameful, 
as the Wifefr among the Pagans 
themfelves have acknowledged. ` 

(2) WAilft they were facrificing 
the Bull, he caus‘d the Blood tobe 
received jn a Cup, and ‘drynk it 
whilft it was hot, which is mortal 
becaufe it coagulates, or thickens 
in an Inftant. Plin. lib. xi. chap. 
38. Taurotum fanguis celerrime 
coit, atque durefcit. Ideo peftifer 
potu maxime. 
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and cehtinued to fhew kindnefs to his Friends and 
Relar: ans. 

_ Theatocles left three Sons by Archippa, Daugh- 
ter to Ly/auder of dlopece, Archeptolis, Polyeuttus, 
and Cleephantus. Plato the Philofopher mentions 
the latter as a moft excellent Horfe-man; but re- 

lates nothing elfe of him worthy of memory: Of 
his elde{ft Sons Neoøsles and Diocles, Neocles died 
when he was young by the bite of a Horfe, and 
Diocles was adopted by his Grandfather Ly/ander to 
be his Heir. He had many Daughters, of which 
Mincfiptolemay whom he had by a fecond Marriage, 
was Wife to drcheptolis, her Brother “in-law by 
another Mother; /ta/ia was married to Panthrdes: 
of the Iiland of Scio; Sybaris to Nicomedes the Athe- 
nian. After the Death of Zhemiffocles, his Nephew 
Phrajicles {et fail for Magnefia, and marricd his 
Daughter Nicomachia, receiving her from _ the 
hands of her Brothers; and brought up her Sitter 
fia, the youngeft of all the Children. 

- The Magnefians pofiefs the fplendid Sepulchre of 
Themiftoclesy placed in the middle of their great Pi- 
zza: and it is not worth the taking notice of what 
Andocides writes to his Friends, concerning the Re- 
liques of Themifiocless; how the Athenians robbed 
his Tomb, and threw his Afhes into the Air; for 
he feigns This to exafperate the Nobility againft 
the People; andthere isno Man living, but knows 
that Phylarchus is miftaken in his Hiftory, where 
he brings in I know not what Neocles and Demo- 

nolis, for the Sons of Themiffocles, to incite or move 

compaffion, as if he were writing a Tragedy. 

Yet Diodorus the Cofmographer writes in his Book 

of Sepulchres, but by conjccture rather than of his 

certain knowledge, that near tothe Haven of Pirea, . 
(where the Land runs cut like an Elbow from the 
Promontory of 4/cimus,and-when you have doubled 


the Cape, and pa@ed inward where the Sea is al- 
wavs 
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ways calm) there is a vaft Foundation, and upon 
this (1) the Tomb of Themiffocles inthe fh-ape of an 
Altar; and P/zto the Comedian feems ca confirm 
ao Dis in thele V erics, 





Thy Lomb is fairly placed on the Strund, 

Ei’ here Dderchants from all Parts may pafs or land 
“here Skips front every quarter come in fight, 
ind may engage in many a bloody Fight: 

So that thy Afhec placed on the Shore, 

Both Sea and Land may honour and adore. 








Divers Flonours alfo and Privileges were granted 
to the Kindred of Themiftocles at Magnefia, which 
were obferved downto our times. (2) There was One 
of his Name an Athenian that enjoyed them in my 
time, with whom I had a’particular Acquaintance 
and Friendfhip in the Houfe of Ammonius the Phi- 








lofopher. 


(1) Thucydides faith, that the 
Bones of Themiffocles were remov’d 
from Magnefia by his own Ap- 
pointmenr, ‘and buried privately 
in Attica, unknown to the Athe- 
zians. For they did not fuffer a 
Man that died under the Accufa- 
tion of having betray’d his Coun- 
try to have a publick Enter- 
ment. And without doubt this 
Averfion remaind upon them a 
confiderab'e time. But Pau/azias 
extreamly favours the Opinion of 
Diodorus the Geographer, who 
faith that the Athenians grew for- 
ry for their hard Ufage of The- 
sniftocles; that they fuffer’d his 
Bones to be remov’d from Magne- 
fra by his Relations; that his Chil- 
dren confecrated in the Partheno- 
nium a Piece of Painting repre- 














fenting this Hiftory, in which 
Themifiocles was drawn to the 
Life, and that his Monument was 
to be fren even in his Days near 
the Haven of Piraeus. 

(2) Iris very remarkable to find 
Themiftocies his De{cendants erjoy- 
ing even in Plytarch’s time Pri- 
viledges that had been granted by 
Artaxerxes to their renown’d An- 
ceftor almoft fix hundred Years 
before. This has fomething great 
and glorious in it, when Princes 
contin®te thus, and, as it were, to 
perpetuate to Familiesthe Honours, 
and Immunities, that had been 
granted to them by their Prede- 
ceffors, efpecially when granred 
in acknowledgment of, fiynal and 
ingportamt Services. 
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F CAMILLUS. 


ZMONG the many remarkable things 
ex that are related of Furius Camillus, This 
above all feems moft fingular and ftrange, 
that Hewho forthe moft part was in the 
~ higheft Commands, and had performed 
the gréateft Actions, was five times chofen Dicta- 
tor, triumph’d four times, and was ftiled.a Second 
Founder of Rome, yet never was fo much as once 
Conful. The reafon whereof was the State and 
Tempér of the then Commonwealth 5 for the 
People being at difienfion with the Senaré, ftifly 
refu(ed. to return Confuls, but in their ftead eleéted 
other Magiftrates called Military Tribunes, who tho” 
they a¢ted every thing with full Confular Pow- 
er and Authority, yet their Government was lefs 
grievous to the People, by reafon they were more 
in Number: For to have the management of Af- 
fairs entrufted ın the Hands of fix Perfons — 
3 than 
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than two, was fome cafe and fatisfactiok: to Thofe 
who could not endure the Dominien gta few. 
This was the Condition of the Times when Carmil- 
Zus flourifh’d in the height of his A ións and Glo- 
ry; and altho’ the Government in :he mean time 
had often had Affemblies, wherein they might have 
(1) proceeded to Confular Elections, yet he could 
never perfusde himfelf to be Conful, againtt the 
Good-will and Inclination of the People. In all 
other his Adminjftrations, which were many and 
various, he fo behaved himfelf, that when he was 
alone in Authority, his Power was exereiicd as ia 
common, but the Honour of all Aétions redound- 
ed entirely to himfelf, even when in joint Com- 
miffion with Others; the reafon of the former was 
his Moderation, commanding withour Pride orIn- 
folence; of the latter, his great Judgment and 
Wifdom, wherein without gueftion he excelled all 
Others. And whereas (2) the Houfe of the Furiz 
was not at that time of any confiderable Quality, 
He wasthe firit that raifed himfelf to Honour, ferv- 
ing under (3) Pofthumius Tubertus, Dictator, in 
the great Battel againit the gues and Vol/ci. For 
viding out from the reft of the Army, and in the 















(1) From the time they began lity, who had miniftred for fome 
to chufe Military Tridynes inftead | time in tke Temple, as has 
of Confuls, I do not believe they | been obferved before. Camillas 
appointed Confuls above twice or] was the firt who retained that 
thrice whilftt Camillus lived; tho’| Name. 
the Affemblies wherein they chofe (3) In the Year of Rose 
their Tribunes were Courts Con-| CCCSXIV, rhe laft Year of the 
fular, that is, Affemblies qualified | LXXXV Hth O4mttad. Cailin: 
to chufe, if they pleafed, Confuls| muft ar leat be then fourteen or 
inftead of Tribunes, for they were | fifreens Years of Age. It isare- 
the Comsstia Centuriata, in which | markable Epoche, and agrees ex- 
ti.c principal Magiftrates were al-sactly with Plut.rci’s Computs- 
ways appointed. tion; who makes Camillus near 

(2) Furius was the Family | fottricore Years oid when he 
Name. Cansillus was a Sirname | was tor the tirch time named 


ufually given to Children oi Qua- | Dictacoz 





charge 


charge gecé:ving a Wound in his Thigh, He for all 
that gave not overthe Fight, but plucking out the 
Dart that f ick clofe in the Wound, and engag- 
ing with the oraveft of the Enemy, he put them 
to Flight: for vhich Aétion, among other Rewards 
beftowed on him, (1) he was created Cenfor, an 
Office in (2) thofe Days of great Efteem ande Au- 
thority. During his Cenforfhip one very good A& 
of His is recorded. that whereas the Wars had made 
many Widows, (3) he obliged fuch as had no 
W ives, Some by fair perfuafion, Others by threat- 
ning to fet Fines on their Heads, to take them in 
Marriage. Another neceflary one, was caufing 
Orphans to be rated, who before were exempted 
from Taxes ; the frequent and chargeable Wars 
requiring more than ordinary expences to maintain 
them. But That which pinched them moft was 
the Siege of Zeii, (Some call the Inhabitants Veien- 
tant.) This was the head City of Tuftany, not in- 
ferior to Reme, either for the Quantity of Arms 
or Number of Soldiers it could furnifh; prefuming 
too on her Wealth and Magnificence, priding her 
felf in the variety of Pleafures {fhe enjoyed, fhe had 

















(x) That is, that A tion ferv’d 
in time to get him advanced to 
that Office; for it is not to be 
Imagined thar the Romans would 
inturft an Office of that Impor- 
tance, to a Youth of his Age. 
And it accordingly appears, thar 
Camilluswas Cenfor with M. Pofl- 
bumisns the firft Year of the gsth 
Olympiad, in the Year of Rome 
353, twenty nine Years after this 
AGion againfit the ques and 
Volfcs. 


(2) Plutarch faith it was mf 





thofe Days of great Efteem and 
Authority > becdufe it declined 


much under the Adminiftration of 


the firt Emperors, whew in the 
6 





End funk it quite, by making 
themfelves Mafters of ir. This 
Poft was fo confiderable that it 
had greater Privileges annexed to 
it than the Confulate. They were, 
as it were, the Guardians of the 
Roman Manners and Difcipline, 
and afort of Vifitors of the Order 
of the Knights, and of the Senate, 
and in fhort had the Fortune ef 
the whole City at their Difpofal. 
Liv. id. 1V. cap. 8. Cicer. lib. ILI. 
de Legibus. 

(3) For the Cenfors had a 
Power to conftrain Thofeto mar- 
ry that were Batchelors. Cæœælibes 
effe prohibento, Cicer. 
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fought many a fair Battel with the Romaxs, con- 
tending for Glory and Empire. But now.fhe had 
quitted her former Ambition, having been weak- 
ned and brought low in many notable Encounters 5 
fo that her Inhabitants having fortified themfelves 
with high and ftrong Walls, and furnifhed the City 
with all forts of Weapons offenfive and defenfive, 
as likewife with Corn and al¢ manner of Provifions, 
they chearfully endured the Siege, which, tho’ te- 
dious to them, was no lefs troublefome and vexa- 
tious to the Befiegers. For the Romans having ne- 
ver been accuftomed to keepthe Field but in Sum- 
mer time, and conftantly to winter at home, they 
were then firft compelled by the Tribunes to 
build Forts and Garrifons in the Enemy’s Country š 
and raifing ftrong Works about their Camp, to. 
join Winter and Summer together. And now the 
feventh Year of the War drawing to an End, the 
Commanders began to be fufpeéted as too flow and 
remifs in carrying on the Siege, infomuchthat they 
were difcharged, and others chofen for the War, 
among Whom wasCamillus, then fecond time Tri- 
bune. But at prefent he had no hand tn the Siege; 
his lot being to make War upon the Faiifces and 
Capenates; who taking Advantage of the Romans 
being bufied on all hands, had much fpoiled their 
Country, and through all the Zz/can War given 
them fore Diverfions, but were now reduced by 
Camillus, and with great loffes fhut up within their 
Walls. 

And now in the very heat of the War an acci- 
dent happened to the Alban Lake, no lefs wonder- 
ful than the moft incredible things that are report- 
ed; and by reafon no vifible Caufe could be affigned, 
or any natural Beginning whereto to afcrabe it, it 
became Matter of great anfazement. It was the be- 
ginning of Autumn, and the Summer before had 
meither been very rainy, mor in appearance over 


troubled 
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troubled with Southern Winds; and of the many 
Lakes, Brooks, and Springs of all forts w hercin 
ftaly abourids, fome were wholly dried up, others 
drew very lttle Water with them. But all the Ri- 
vers, as they: conftantly ufed in Summer, ran in a 
very low and hollow Channel; but the ban 
Lake, that is fed by no other Waters but its own, 
being entirely compelled about with lofty or large 
Mountains, without any Caufe, unlefs it were Di- 
vine, began vifibly to rife and f{well, increafing to 
the Feet of the Mountains, and by degrees reaching 
to the very tops of them, and all this without any 
voilent tofling, or agitation of its Waves. Ac 
firft ic was the Wonder of Shepherds and Herd{- 
men only; but when the Earth, which likea great 
Dam held up the Lake from falling into the lower 
Grounds, bythe quantity and weight of Water was 
broken down, and the Water in a violent ftream 
ran through the plow’d Fields and Plantations, to 
difcharge it felf into the Sea, itdid not only ftrike 
Terror into the Romans, but was thought by all 
the Inhabitants of /taly to portend fome extraor- 
dinary Events. But the greateft talk of it was in 
the Camp before Vez, when once this accident 
of the Lake came to be Known among them; and 
as in long Sieges it is ufual for Parties of both 
fides to meet and converfe with one another, it hap- 
pen’d thata Roman had gained much confidence and 
familiarity with One of the befieged, a Man well 
verfed inahcient Learning, and who had the Repu- 
tation (1) of more than ordinary skill in Divina- 
tion. The Roman obferving him to be overjoyed 
at the Story of the Lake, (2) and to mock at the 
Sicge, 
(1) He was a profeft South- | de Divinatione faith, that this Min 
Layer. Tu[caxy abounded with fuch | was a Perfon of Quality, hominem 
fort of People, which was owing Luobilens. 
to the extream Superftition of the (2) Plutarch handles thefe par- 
Country. Cicero in his firft Book / ticulars too Nliyzhrly, tho’ they are 
in 
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Siege, told him This was not the only Prodigy that 
of late had happened tothe Romans, but that (1 ) 
others more wonderful than this had befallenthem, 
which he was willing to communicate to Him, that 
he might the better provide for his private Affairs 
in thefe publick Diftempers. ‘The Man greedily 
embrac’d the motion, expecting to hear fome won- 
derful Secrets: But when by little and little he 
had drill’’d him on in Difcourfe, and infenfibly 
drawn him a good way from the Gates of the City, 
he {natch’d him up by the middle, being ftronger 
than He,and by the affiftance of Others that came 
running from the Camp, feized (2) and delivered 
him to the Commanders. The Man reduced to 
this neceffity, and knowing that Deftiny is not to 
be avoided, difcovered to them what the Oracles 
had declared concerning the Fate of his Country ; 
that it was not pofflible the City fhould be taken, 
until the Alban Lake, which now broke forth and 
had found new Paflages, was drawn back from that 
Courfe, and fo diverted, that it could not mingle 
with the Sea. The Senate having heard and deli- 
berated of the Matter, decreed to fend to Delphos 
to ask Counfel of #4at God: The Meffengers were 
Perfons of the greareft Quality, Coffus Licinius, 
Valerius Potitus, and Fabius Ambuffus 3; who hav- 
ing made their Voyage by Sea, and confulted the 
God, returned with fome other Anfwers, particu- 
larly, that there had been a neglect of Jome of their 
















in their Nature very effential, and (1 ) Livy faith, that he engaged 
remarkable. The Vesentazlaugh’d | him in this Converfation by de- 
at the length of the Siege, by tel- Į firing him to fhew him how to 
ling the Romans, they would ne- | expiate a Prodigy that had tefalen 
ver gain their Ends ’till they had | Himfeif in Particular. 

emptied all the Water out of the (2) He carried him to the Ge- 
Alban Lake. We have a more na- | neral, and ‘the General Yent him 
tural Account of this Piece of Hi- |to Rome, there to be interrogated 
fory in the Fifth Book of Livy, {before the Senate. | 
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Country Rites (1) relating to the Latin Feafs. 
As for the Alban Water, the Oracle commanded, 
that, if it: was pofhble, they fhould draw it trom 
the Sea, and fhut it up in its ancient Bounds; but 
if That was mot to be done, they thould bring it 
down into Ditches and Trenches in the lower 
ground, and fo dry it up. Which Meffage being 
delivered, the Priefts performed what related tothe 
Sacrifices, and the People went to work, and turn- 
éd the Water. 

= And now the Senate in the tenth Year of the 
War, taking away all other Commands, (2) crea- 
ted Camillus Dictator, who chofe Cornelius Scipio 
for his General of Horfe , and in the firft place 
he made Vows unto the Gods, that if they would 
grant a happy conclufion of that War, he would 
éelebrate to their Honour the (3) great Sports, 











(1) Thefe Featts, eftablithed by f 


Tarquin the Proud, were celebrated 
by all the People of Latium, who 
afiembled for that purpofe on the 
Alban Mount, every one Carrying 
his Proportion to the general Con- 
tribution. The Romans pretided 
at the Sacrifice, wherein a Bu] 
was offered to Fupiter Latialis, 
and all the People eat of it. It 
every one had nor his Share tn the 
Bull, or if the leaft Circumftance 
in the Rirua) came to be omitted. 
the whole was void, and they 
were to begin the Sacrifice anew. 
Thefe Feafts were fo important, 
that ft was not lawful for the 
Confuls to fet out uponany Expe- 
dition before they had celebrated 
them. At firft they held only one 
Day, then Two, alittle after Three, 
and at lat thev came to be conti- 
nued for four Days together. 

(2) This Alteration of the Ma- 
giftrate brought an Alteratron alfo 
Vor, Il. — 





and 


upon the whole Face of their Af- 
fairs, fo chat Hope and Confidence 
took place in an Inftant of Fear 
and Confternation. See whatone 
Man fometimes can do. Crmnia 
repenté mutaverat Imperator mu- 
tatus, faith Livy, alia Spes, alius 
animus Hominum, Fortuna quogue, 
alia urbs vidert. This happened 
in the third Year of the 96th O- 
lympiad, in the Year of Rome3zso. 
Camillus might then be about 50 
Years of Age. 

(3) That ts the Roman Games; 
which, properly tpeaking, were a 
Sort of Tournament performed in 
the Ci-cus, for which reafon they 
were likewife called Magni Cir- 
cenfes, Magni Cercenftbus actis. Virg. 
They were eftablithed originally bý“ 
Tarquinus Prifcus, in Honour of 
Fupiter. Funo,an’,Minerva. They 
were celebrated on the «4th of 
September, and I ed fcr nine Days 
together. The Reader will find 

E De- 
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and rebuild the Temple of the Goddefs whom the 
Romans call (1 ) Matuta the Mother; thefame with 





Leucothoe, if a Judgment may be made -of it from 
the Ceremonies ufed in her Sacrifices, for leading 








(2) a Servant-maid into the fecret Part of the 
‘Temple, they there buffet her, and then drive her 





a Defcription of them at large in 
the Notes upon the Lifc of Corso- 
lants. 

(1 } This Temple was original- 
ly built by Servius Tullius. Ma- 
tuta was the fame with Lescothoe, 
or Ino, the Sifter of Semele, Bac- 
chus his Mother. 

(2) Ino became fo implacably 
Jealous of one of her female Slaves, 
with whom fhe perceiv’d her Huf- 
band Athamas was in love to Di- 
ftracétion, that fhe hated all the reft 
for her fake. For which Reafon 
the Romans, when they had dei- 
fied her, thought they could not 
worfhip her more acceptably than 
by efpoufing her Refentments ; 
therefore in their Sacrifices to her 
they forbid all Slaves Admiffion 
into her Temple, only they fuf- 
fered One to enter, who reprefen- 
ted 4thamas’s Miftrefs, and when 
they had foundly buffetted her they 
turn’d her out again. 

(3) This is the genuine Senfe 
of the Paflage, which has been 
mifunderftood by the Interpreters, 
and has been generally trarflated, 
they embrace their Brother’sChildren 















gore than their own. evaluaarikc- 


oes fignifies to embrace, but it like- 
- wife fignifies to bear, or carry i 
one’s Arms; and that is the fignifi- 
cation of it in tbis Place. Ino had 
been a very unhappy Mothcr. for 
fhe had feen her Son Learchus lain 
by her Husband -4thavas, and had 





out again: (3) They carry in their Arms their 


Brotcher’s 


thrown herfelf headlong into the 
Sea with her other Son Melicerte:. 
But fhe had been amore fortunate 
Aunt, for fhe had preferv’d Bac- 
chus, the Son of her Sifter Semele; 
for which Reafon the Rowan Ma- 
trons Offered to her their Brother’s, 
or their Sifter’s Children, and not 
their own. This we find explain- 
ed by Ovid in his 6th Book de 
Faftis. 


Non tamen hanc pro Stirpe [ua pia 
Mater adoret : 
Ipfa parum felix vifa fuijfe Pa- 
rens. 
Alterius prolem potins mandabitis 
sili; 
Utilior Baccho, quam fuit illa 


fais. 


Let not the pious Matron bend the 
Knee, 
Or fuppliant bow for her own Pro- 


Eey- 

A haplefs Mother did the Goddefs 

rove, 

Nor will a Mothers Tears the God- 
defs move. 

Thy Brothers Offspring rather be 
thy Care, 

Or rA thy Sifter’s Child addrefs thy 
Prayer. 

For fhe who in her Own was moft 
Accurs d, 

Her Nephew Bacchus fortunately 
HTS he 
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Brother’s Children, not their own, and offer Them 
to the .Goddefs and reprefent in the Sacrifices 
whatever befel Bacchus’s Nurfes, and what Jno 
iuffer’d from the Jealoufie of Juno, who was in- 
cenfed againft her, for having nurtur’d the Son of 
her Rival. Camillus having made thefe Vows, 
marched into the Country of the Faliftes, antl in a 
great Battel overthrew Them apd the Capenates, 
their Confederates. Afterwards he turned to the 
Siege of Veii, and finding that o take it by Af- 
fault would prove adifficult and hazardous Attempt; 
e cut Mines under Ground, the Earth about 
the City being eafy to break up, allowing as 
much depth as would be fufficient for carrying on 
the Works, without being difcovered by the Enemy: 
This Defignh going on in a hopeful way, he ordered 
a general Affault to be made upon the City, in or- 
der todraw the Befieged onto the Walls, whilft they 
that worked under Ground in the Mines were in- 
fenfibly; without being perceived, got within the 
Caftle, under the Temple of Juno) which was the 
greateft and moft celebrated inall the City. It isre- 
ported, that the Prince of the 7#/caus was at that very 
time at his Devotions, and rhat the Prieft, after he had 
looked into the Entrails of the Beaft, fhouldcry out 
with a loud Voices That the Gods would give the Vi- 
&ory to Thofe that fhould finifb thofe Sacrifices: And that 
the Romans who were in the Mines hearing the 
Words, immediately pull’d down the Floors and 



















































By this it appears, that the Ce- known, or underftood. By Thiswe 
rémony confifted not in embra- | fee the Goddefs was bubbled by 
cing. but bearing in their Arms, | her Worfhippers, who put the 
offering to the Goddefs, and re | Change upon her, and knowing 
commending to her Protection ; | her ill Temper, found a means ta 
and This iseaandoubtedly Plétarch’s | elude it, by caufing their Infants 
Meaning. The Paffage thus un [to be prefented to her, not hy 
derftood is very clear, and unfolds | their Mothers but their Aunts, and 
tO us a fingular Cerempny, which f by chat Artifice obtain’d what they 
Otherwife we fhould nôt have f| wanted. 
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it had fucceeded to his wifh, (1) a mali mm- 
chance in recompence of the greateft good for- 
tune. 

Having facked the City, he refolved, according 
as he had vowed, to carry Juno's Image unto Rome; 
and the Workmen being ready for that purpofe, 
he facrificed to the Goddefs, and made his Sup- 
plications, that fhe would be pleafed to accept of 
their Devotion toward her, and gracioufly vouch- 
fafe to accept of a Place among the Gods that 
prefided at Rome: They fay, that the Statue an- 
{wered in a low Voice, that fhe was ready and wil- 
jing ta go. Livy writes, that in praying, Camillus 
touched the Goddefs, and invited her , and that 
fome of the ftanders-by cryed out, that fhe was 
willing. They who contend moft for the Truth 
of this Miracle have the w nderful Fortune of that 
City on their fides, which from a {mall and con- 
temptible beginning, attained to fuch Greatnefs 
and Power as it could never have done, without 
thofe many and great manifeftations of God up- 
on all occafions appearing for it. Befides, they 
‘produce other Wonders of the like nature, as the 
often {weating of Statues, and that they have fome- 




















(1) This was a {mall Misfor- 
tune indced, and a very ecafy Com- 
firion. It is certain that the 
earhens were very careful either 
to accomplifh, or evade rhe Ora- 
lesand Menaces of their Gods by 
ranna e tho’ generally far-fetch’? 
Applications. However it 1s very 
unlikely that a Man of Cazzllus’s 
Years and Gravity would venture 
to expofe himfelt in {fuch a Mac- 
ner before fo many People, who, 
{MPerftitious as they were, could 
not have forborn ridiculing fo tri- 
fling a Circumftance. This piece 
ofthe Hiftory is of the fame Stamp 
witb the preceding; it is a conti- 








guod omen ad damnationem, 


a? oppreffus eff, pertinutffe vifum 
eft. 


nuance of the fame Blunder. It 
is furprifing that Plutarch fhould 
chufe rather to father fo childifh 
a Sentiment upon Camillus, than ta 
follow Livy, who like a Man of 
good Senfe tells us, that in time 
the Event made it conjectured, 
that thés Fall af Camillus was a 
preface of his Condemnation and 
Banifhment. Idgque omen perti- 
nuifje pofiea events rem conjectan- 
ribus vifum ad damnationem ipfins 
Camilli; which we have farrher 
confirmed by Valerius Maximus, 
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tumes been heard to groan; as likewife, that Some 
would fhew their difpleafure by turning their Faces 
afide, ©chers their approbation by a kind Look, 
as many Writers before our times have related; and 
We our felves could relate divers wonderful things 
which we have heard from Men of our own time, 
which are not lightly to be rejected. But to give 
too eafy credit to fuch things, or wholly to disbe- 
lieve them, is equally dangerous, by reafon of hu- 
man infirmity, which hathno bounds or command 
of it felf, but is fometimes carrred to fuperftition 
and dotage, otherwhile to the contempt and neg- 
Icct of all Religion: But ’tis beft to ufe Caution, 
and avoid Extremes. And yet Camillus, whether 
pufied up wich the greatnefs of the Action, to have 
wona City that was competitor with Rome, and had 
held out a ten years Sege, or exalted with the 
flattery of thofe that were about him, affumed to 
himfelf more than became a civil and legal Magi- 
{ftrate. Among other things was the pride and 
haughtinefs of his Triumph, driving through Rome 
ina Chariot drawn with four W hite Horfes, no Ge- 
neraleither beforeor fince having done the like; for 
the Romans efteem That Carriage robe facred, and 
peculiar only to the King and Father of the Gods. 
This alienated the hearts of the Citizens from him, 


who were not accuftomed to fuch an appearance 
of Pride and Grandeur. 
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the reftof their Fortunes from any attempts of thesz 
Enemies. T'he People therefore, who were now 
grown rich and numerous, greedily embraced it, 
and in great Crouds beganto be tumultuous in the 
ublick Courts, demanding to have it put tothe 
ote. But the Senate and ableit Citizens judgmg 
the Proceedings of tne Tribunes to tend rather to 
the Deftruétion than Divifion of Rome, yet unable 
to bear up again it themiclves, flew to Camillus 
for affliftance; who fearing to come to an open rup- 
ture, by continual Ainging in new occafions to bu- 
{fy and employ their heads, made a fhift to ftave off 
the Law. For thefe things he was difrelifh’d by 
the People. But the greateft and moft apparent 
caufe of their Hatred againft him, arofe from the 
Tenths of the Spoil, the Multitude having herein, 
if not fo juft, yet a plaufih e pretence againft him. 
For it feems, as he went to the Siege of Hezz, he 
had vowed to, pollo, that if he took the City, he 
would dedicate to Him the tenth of the Spoil. The 
City being taken and facked, whether he was loth 
to difoblige the Soldiers at that time, or that thro? 
multitude of Bufinefs he had forgotten his Vow, 
he fuffer’d them to enjoy that part of the Spoils 
alfo. Some time afterwards, when his Authority 
was laid down, he brought the Matter before the 
Senate ; and the Priefts at the fame time reported 
out of the Sacrifices, that the Anger of the Gods 
was portended, and that they were not tobe appeaf- 
ed without Expiation and Offerings. The Senate 
decreed the Obligation te be in force. 

But feeing it was difficult for every one to pro- 
duce the very fame things they had taken, to be 
divided anew, they ordained that every one upon 
Oath fhould bring into’™the Publick the tenth 
part of his gain. This feem’d very fevere and grie- 
vous to the Soldiers, who Ceafed not to murmur, 
that poor Men, and fuch as had endured fo much 


labour 
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ia4beur azg travail in the War, fhould be forced, 
out of what they had gained and {pent, to bring in 
fo great a proportion. Camillus being aflaulted by 
their Clamour and Tumults, for want of a better 
Excufe, betook himfelf to the meaneft of De- 
‘fences, by confeffing he had forgotten his Vow 3; 
but they complain’d that he who then vowed the 
tenth of the Enemy, now levied iteout ‘of the 
tenths of the Citizens. NNevershelefs, every one 
having brought in his proportion, it was decreed, 
that out of ita Bowl of maffy Gold fhould be 
made and fent to Delphi. But there was great 
{carcity of Gold in the City; and when the Magi-. 
{trates were confidering where to get it, the Ro- 
mman Ladies meeting together, and confulting among 
themfelves, out of the golden Ornaments they wore, 
contributed as much a went to the making the 
Offering, which in weight came to eight Talents 
of Gold. The Senate, to give them the Honour 
they had deferved, ordained that Funeral Oratijons 
fhould be ufed at the Obfequies of Women, as well 
as Men, it having never before been a Cuftom that 
any W oman after Death was publickly praifed. Chu- 
fing out therefore three of the chief of the Nobility 
for Ambaffadors, they fent them in a large Veffe), 
or Galley, well mann’d, and fumptuoufly adorned. 
Ic was Winter, and the Sea was calm: however, 
it is remarkable, that being brought almoft to the 
very brink of Deftruétion, beyond all Expeétation, 
they efcaped the Danger. For hard by the Ifles 
of Æolus, the Winds flacking, the Gallies of the 
Lipareans came upon them, taking them for Pi- 
rates. But when they held up their Hands in 
fuppliant manner, the Lipareans forbore violence, 
only fafined their Ship, and towed her into thle 
Harbour, where they expofed to Sale their Goods 
and Perfons, adjudging them to be lawful Prize. 
But ‘by the Virtue and” Intereft of one Man, 

( I ) Tima- 
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(1) Timafithius by Name, who was Gevernor of 
that Place, and ufed his utmoft Perfuafion, they 
were with much adodifmiffled. Befides, he himfelf 
joined fome of his own Veffels with them, to accom- 
pany them in their Voyage, and afflift them at 
the Dedication: (2) For which he received Ho- 
nours at Rome according as he had deferved. And 
now the Trrbunes of the People again refuming the 
Law about the dévifion of the City, the War a- 
gaintt the Falifti luckily broke out, giving liberty 
to the Nobility tu chufe what Magiftrates they 
pleafed, who thereupon chofe Camillus Military 
with five other Affociates; Affairs then 
requiring a Commander of Authority and Reputa- 
tion, and one well expericnced in War. When 
the People had ratified the Eleétion, Camillus 
marched with his Forces nto the Territories of 
the Falifti, and befieged Falerz a well-fenced City, 
and plentifully ftored with all neceflaries of War: 
And tho’ he perceived it would be no fmall Work 
to take it, nor little time fpent about it, yet he was 
willing to exercife the Citizens, and keep them 
doing abroad, that they might have no leifure, 
idling at home, to follow the Tribunes into Fac- 
tion and Sedition. Which remedy the Romans 
conftantly ufed, like good Phyficians, throwing out 
thofe violent Humours that would otherwife di- 
fturb the Commonwealth. The Falerians, trufting 
to theStrength of their City, which was well for- 
tified on all fides, made fo little account of the 
Siege, that befide Thofe that guarded the Walls, 
the reft, as in Times of Peace, walked the Streets 
in their common Habits. The Boys went to 




































1 ). Livy thought he gave him ọọ (2) The Senate decreed, that 
the higheit Commendation when [the Right of Hofpiraliry fhould be 
he faid, Vir Romanis Similicr quam | eftdhlifhed between him and the 
Suis. A Man more like the Ro- 4 Remanus, and made him Prefents 
mans than Lis Feliow Citizens. a the Publick Charge. 


Schook, 








CAMILLUS. 


beksvi, zad were led by their Mafter to play and 
exercife about the Town-walls; for the Falerians, 
like the Grecians, ufed one publick School, to the 
end, their Children being brought up together, 
might betimes learn to converfe and be familiar 
wieh one another. 

This School-mafter defigning to betray the Fa- 
lerians by their Children, led them out evcıy day 
under the Town-wall; at firft but a little way, and 
when they had exercifed brought them home a- 
gain. Afterwards by degrees he drew them farther 
and farther, till by praétice he had made them Bold 
and Fearlefs, as if no Danger was near them. At 
lait, having got them all together, he brought 
them to the Our-guard of the Romans, and delive- 
red them up, demanding to be led to Camillus. 
W here being come, and ftanding in the middle, he 
faid, That he was the Mafter and Teacher of thofe 
Children, but preferring Fis Favour before all other 
Obligations, he was come to deliver up his Charge ta 
him, and in that the whole City. When Camillus 
had heard him out, he was ftruck with the horror 
of fo treacherous an Act; and turning to the Stan- 
ders-by, he faid, What a fad thing is War, which is 
the Caufe of fo much ILInjuftice and Violence! (1) 
But ito good Men there are certian Laws even in 
War it felf, and Viétory is not fo greedily to be hunted 
after, as not to avoid the reproach of having gained it 
by bafe and unworthy Aftions z for it becomes a great 
General to rely on bis own Virtues and not on the De- 
ceit and Treachery. of, Others. Which faid, he com- 
manded his Officers to tear off his Clothes, and 
bind his Hands behind him, and give the Boys Rods 
and Scourges, to punifh the Traitor, and drive him 




























(1) Sent cp belli ficut Pacis } compare the Difcourfe which Li- 
Sura, juftéque ea non minus quam | vy puts in Camillus’s Mouth oa 
fortiter didicimus genere. Liv.\ib.¢5.}]gbis Occafion, with what Pis- 
c. 27. It is worth the while to ' sarch makes him fay in this Place. 
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back to the City. By this time the Falerii had uh- 
derftood the Treachery of the School-mafter; and 
the City, as in fuch a general Calamity it muft 
needs be, was full of Lamentations and Cries, the 
Honourable Men and W omen running in Diftraction. 
about the Walls and Gates; when behold the Boys 
came whipping their Mafter on, naked and bound, 
calling Camillus their Saviour. their God, their Fa- 
ther; infomuch shat it ftruck not only into the 
Parents, but the reft of the Citizens that faw what 
was done, fuch an Admiration and Love of Camil- 
Jus’s Juftice, that immediately running into Coun- 
cil, they fent Ambaffadors to him, to refign what- 
ever they had to his difpofal. Camillus {ent them 
to Rome, whcre being brought into the Senate, 
they {poke ro this purpofe: .That the Romans, pre- 
ferring Fuftice before Vittorj, had taught them rather 
to embrace Submiffion than Liberty 3 that they could 
not confe{s Them/elves to be fa much inferior in Strength, 
as they muft acknowledge Them to be fuperior in Virtue. 
The Senate remitted the whole matter to Camillus, 
to judge and orderashe thought fit: Who taking 
a Sum of Money of the Falerjans, and making a 
Peace with the whole Nation of the Falifci, re- 
turned home. But the Soldiers, who expcéted to 
have had the Pillage of the City, when they came 
to Rome empty-handed, railed again{t Camillus a- 
mong their Fellow-Citizens, asa Hater of the Peo- 
ple, and one that malicioufly oppofed the Intereft 
of the Poor. Afterwards, when the Tribunes of 
the People again propofed the Law for dividing 
the City, Camillus, of ail others, moft openly ap- 
peared againft it, {paring no Pains, but inveighing 
with all boldnefs again the Promoters of it; fo 
tat by his Authority he pCrfuaded the People, even 
againft their Inclinations, to drop the Law: But 
the People inwardly hated him for it, as foon after 
appeared ; for tho’a great Misfortunebefel him in his 


Family, 
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Family, (one of his Sons dying of a Difeafe) yeť 
the Commileration of his Cafe could not inthe leait 
make them abate of their Malice. And indeed he 
took this Lofs with immoderate Sorrow, being 2 
Ma naturally of a mild and tender Difpofitions 
even that Day when the Accufation was preferred 
againft him he kept Houfe, and was fhut up 4 clofe 
Mourner with the Women. Hig Accufer was Lt- 
cius Apuleius; the Crime, Fraud in the Zz/caz Spoils: 
And accordingly it was given out, that there were 
found with him certain Brafs Gates, part of thofe 
Spoils. The People were exafperated againft him, 
and it was plain they would take hold of the leaft 
pretence and occafion to condemn him. W here- 
fore gathering together his Friends and Fellow- 
Soldiers, and fuch as had bore Command with him, 
a confiderable number in all, he befought them, 
that they would not fuffer him to be unjuftly chrufh- 
ed under falfe Accufations, and left the mock and 
fcorn of his Enemies. His Friends having advifed 
and confultred among themfelves, made Anf{wer, 
That as to the Sentence, they did not fee how 
they could help him, but that they would contri- 
bute to whatfoever Fine fhould be fet upon him. 
INot able to endure fo great an Indignity, he re- 
folved in his Anger to leave the City, and go into 
Exile. Wherefore having taken leaveof his Wife, 
and hisSon, (1) he went filently to the Gate of the 
City, where making aitand, and turning himfelf 
abour, he ftretched out his Hands to the Capirol, 
and prayed to the Gods, That if without any Fault of 
bis own, but merely through the Malice and Violence 
of the People, he was driven into Banifhment, the 
Romans might quickly bare Caufe to repent of it, and 
that atl Mankind might vifibly perceive that they 

















































(1) This was four Years after ie ear of the 98th Olympiad, and 
ebe Reduction of Falerw, the af }of Rome 365. 
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weeded his Affiftance, and longed for bis return. ‘Thus 
like Achilles, having left his Imprecations on the 
Citizens, he went into Banifhment ; fo that neither 
appearing, or making defence, he was condemned- 
in the Sum of fifty thoufand 4/es, which redured 
to Silver, made athoufand five hundred Drachma’s 3 
for ane 7/e, with regard to Silver, was a tenth 

artin Value of a Silver Coin to which it gave 
Denomination, viz. a Denarins. There is not a 
Roman but does beleve that immediately upon the 
Prayers of Camillus, a fudden Judgment followed 
at the Heels, and that he received a fufficient Re- 
venge for the Injuftice done to him; which tho’ 
we cannot think was pleafant, but rather grievous 
and bitter to him, yet it was very remarkable, and 
noifed over the whole W ld: For fuch Venge- 
ance fell upon the City of Rome, and fuch difmal 
times fucceeded,; as drew along with them all man- 
mer of Dangers and Deaths, accompanied with Dif= 
grace and Infamy: Whether or no this was meerly 
a work of Chance or Fortune, (1) or of fome 
God, whofe Office it was to fee that injured Vir- 
tue fhould not go unpunifheds I do not determine: 
The firt Token that feemed to threaten fome Mif- 
chief to enfue, was (2) the Death of the Cenfor, 
which happened in the Month of July; for the 
Romans have a religious Revercnce for the Office of 
a Cenfor, and efteem it a facred thing. The fe- 
cond was, ‘That juft before Camillus went into EX- 
ile, Marcus Cedicius, a Perfon of no great Quality; 
























































(1) It was the Goddefs Neme- 
fis, to whom the Ancients afcrib- 
ed the Care or Office of punifhing 


ed to die in his Office they réli- 
gioufly forbore naming another in 
his Place, becaufe foon after This 
vė Actions, particularly Pride and | ine City was taken. Nay, they 
Ingratitude. were fo fcrupulous in that Parti- 

(2) The Cenfor was C. fulins, | cul, that they obliged the Orther 
who dying that Year they named | Cenfor to quit his Dignity upon 
M. Cornelis to fucceed him; bur f the Death of his Collegue, when- 
ever after when a Cenfor happen- {| ever that happened. 
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nor of the Rank of Senators, but efteemed a fober 
and credible Man, reported to the Military Tribunes 
a thing worthy their Confideration: That going 
along the Night before in that Street which is 


called the New Way, and beinge called upon by 
a huge Voice, he turned about but could fee 


no Body, but heard a Voice bigger than a Man’s, 
which faid thefe Words: Go, Marcus Cedicius, 
and early in the Morning fell the Military Tribunes 
that fuddenly they are to expect the Gauls. But the 
Tribunes made a mock and fport with the Story 5 
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(1) The Ancients cali’d all tha| Troyes, as far up ás Paris. Itfis not 
Inhabitants ofthe Weft and North, | known who the Celtorsi wer= Or- 
as far as Scythia, by the common į zeliøs thinks there is an Error in 
Name of Celte. Strab. lib. 1. the Text. Vid. Liv. lib. 5. c. 34> 
(2) TheCountry of the Seno- }|'3 5. l i 
wes contained Seng wafyxerre and 
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his Family, and now growm up, 
Houfe, pretending to zake great delight in his Con- 


verfation ; thus tor a great while together he fe- 
cretly enjoyed 4rron’s Wife, corrupting; and bein 
corrupted by her. But when they were Both fo 
far gone in their Paffions, that they could neither 
refrain their Luft or conceajy it, the young Man 
feized the Woman, and op’ nly carried her away. 
The Husband going to Law, and over-power’d in 
the Multitude of Friends and Money, left his own 
Country ; and hearing of the State of the Gauls, 
went to them, and was Conductor of that Ex- 
pedition into Jtaly. At farft coming they eafily 
poffeffed themfelves of all that Country which an- 
tiently the Zz/caus inhabited, reaching from the 
ips to both the Seas, as the Names themfelves 
witnefs; for the North Sea dria is fo called from 
the Zufcan City Adria, and That which lies on the 
other fide tothe Southis called the 7#/can Sea. All 
the Country is well planted with Trees, has pleafant 
and rich Pafture, and is well watered with Rivers. It 
had eighteen fair and ftately Cities, excellently feated 
for Induftry and Trade, and plentifully provided 
for all Pleafures and Delights. The Gauls cafting 
out the Tuftans, {eated themfelves in them: But 
thefe things were done long before. 

But the Gauls at this tithe were befieging Clafi- 
um, a Tufcan City. The Clufans fent to ie omies 
for Succour, defiring them to interpofe with the 
Barbarians by their Letters and Ambadadors. There 
were 
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were fent three of the Family of the Fabii, Perfons 
of the greateft Quality, and moft honourable inthe 
Cire XI he Gauls received them courteoufly in re- 
{pct to the Name of Rome; and giving over the 
Ranlce which was then making upon the Walls, 
came to Conference with them; where the Ambaf- 
fadors asking: what Injury they had received of 
the Clafians, that th "y thus invaded their Citys 
Brennus, King of the @2z/s. {miling made Anfwer, 
The Clufians do us Inswiry, in that, not able to till @ 
{mall-Parcel of Ground, they muft needs poffe/s a great 
Territory, and will nyt communicate any part to ts, 
who are Strangers, m: ny in number, and poor. In the 
fame natuee, O ye Romans, formerly the Albans, Fi- 
denates and Ardeates, gnd now lately the Veians and 
Capenates, and many of the Falifces and Vol{ces did 
you Injury; upon whom ye make Var if they do not 
yield you part of what they poffefs, ye make Slaves of 
them, ye wafte and fpoil their Country, and ruin their 
Cities: neither in fo doing are ye cruel or unjuft, but 
follow that moft antient of all Laws, which gives the 
things of the feeble tothe ftrong ; for fo it is fa God 
bimfelf down to the Beafis, Nature teaching all thefe 
that the ftrenger is to take Advantage of the weaker. 
Leave off therefore to pity the CluGans whom we be- 
Siege, left ye teach the Gauls to be good and compaffio- 
nate ta Thofe that are oppreffed by you. By this An- 
{wer the Romans perceived that Brennus was not to 
be treated with ; fo they went into Clufium, and 
encouraged and {ftirred up the Inhabitants to make 
a Sally with them upon the Barbarians, which they 
did either to try the ftrength of the Clafans, or to 
fhew theirOwn. The Sally being made, and the 
Fight growing hot abour the Walls, one of the 
Fabii, 
















































o ira Ambufius, being well mounted, and” 
fetring 


purs to his Hosle, made full againtta Gas, 

a Man of huge Bulk and.Srature, whom he faw 

advanced a great diftance from the reft. At the 
Voe. II. F | 
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firft he was not perceived, through the fharpnefs of 
the Encounter, and the glittering of his Armour 
that hindred the fight of him; but when he had 
overthrown.the Gazul, and was going to gather the 
Spoils, Rseennus knew him, and invoking the Cods 
to be Witnefles, that contrary to the knows and 
common Law of Nations, which is holily ob- 
ferved by all Mankind, he who came as an Ambaf- 
fador had committed Acts of Hoftility, he drew 
off his Men, and bidding the Clufians farewel, led 
his Army direétly to Rome. But not willing it 
fhould look as,if he took ad ‘antage of an Injury 
done by a particular Perfon, and was therefore 
ready to embrace any {flight occafion or pretence 
of Quarrel], he fent an Her id to demand the Man 
in Punifhment, and in the ean time marched lei- 
furely on. The Herald b ıng arrived at Rome, and 
the Senate affembied, among many others that 
{poke againft the Fabii, the Priefts called Feciales 
were the moft violent Profecutors, who laying Re- 
ligion before the Senate, advifed them to lay the 
whole guilt and expiation of the Fact upon him 
ahat committed ir, as the beft means of averting 
the Anger of the Gods from the reft of the City. 
Theft Feciales, Numa Pompilius, the mildeft and 
qufteft of Kings, conftitutred the Confervators of 
Peace, and the Judges and Determiners of all Caufes 
for which War might juftifiably be made. The 
Senate referring the whole Matter to the People, 
and the Priefts there as well asin the Senate plead- 
ing again{it Fabius, the Multitude did fo little regard 
their Authority in religious matters,that in fcorn 
and contempt of it, they chofe Fabius and the reft 
of his Brethren Military Tribunes. The Gauls hear- 
ang this, in great Rage would no longer delay their 
March, but haftned on with all the Speed they 
could make. ‘The Places through which they 


marched, terrifed with their Numbers, and fuch 
dreadful 
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dreadful Preparations of War, and cof fidering the 
violence and frercenets of their Natur s, began to 
give their Countries tor loft, not doubemy but their 
Qari s would quickly tollow ; but ¢ontrsa v to Ex- 
paceearion they did no Injury as tney paffed, nor 
committed any Acts.~of hoftility in the Countries 
they paffed through; and when they went by any 
City they cried out, ¢22¢ they wer- going to Rome; 
that the Romans oly thezr Iinemies, and that 
they took all others for weir Friends. Thus whilft the 
Barbarians were hafti ing with all Speed, the Mili- 
tary Tribunes brought the Romans into the Field to 
be ready to engage th*m, being not inferior tothe 
Gauls in Number, (fo. they were no lefs than for- 
ty thoufand Foot) but’-noft of them raw Soldiers, 
and fuch as had never hYndled a Weapon before 35 
befides they had neglected to confult the Gods, as 
they ought and ufed todo upon alldifficulties, efpe- 
cially War, but ran on without ftaying for Priefts 
or Sacrifice. No lefs did (1) the multitude of 
Commanders diftraé& and confound their Proceed- 
ings; for before upon lefs occafions they chofe a 
fingle Perfon called Diétator, being fenfible of what 
great Importance it is in times of Danger, to have 
the Soldiers united under one General, who had 
abfolute and unaccountable Power in his hands. 
Add to all, that the Remembrance of Camillus’s 
cafe was no {mall hindrance to their Affairs, it be- 
ing grown a dangerousthing to command, without 
humouring and courting the Soldiers. In thiscon- 
dition they left the City, and encamped by the Ri- 
ver Allia, about eleven Miles from Rome, and not 
far from the Place where it.falleth into the Zyder; 
where the Gaa/s coming -upon them, and they 



































of-that Maxim in Homer, x 
ayabsvy woaunotpavin as xoi- 
paròs ES We 


fingle Inftance how fatal the Mul- 
titude of Commanders.have prov- 


© 
(1) This is not the fir z] fions of acknowledging the Truth 
ed. Hiftory affurds many Occa- 
F 2 


íhamefully 
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fhamefully e gaging without Order or “Difcipline, 
were mifera»ly defeated. The left Wing wasim- 
mediately d« ven into the River, and theic umnerly 
deftroyed: The Right had lefs Damage, by dee in- 
ing the. Giock, d from the low Grounds gerr ng 
tothe tops of the Hills, from whence many o. them 
afterwards drop’d into the City; the Reft, as many 
asefcaped, (the Enemy being weary of the Slaugh- 
ter) ftole by Night ta Zeil giving Rome for gone, 
and all that was it for ict. ‘his Battel was 
fought about the Summer So ftice, the Moon be- 
ing at full, the very fame Da in which formerly 
happened that fad misfortune to the Fabii, when 
three hundred of that Name and Family were at 
one time cut off by the Zzfcaus. But from this 
fecond lofs and defeat, as being greater than the 
former, the day got the name ot d/fenfis, from the 
River Allia, and ftill retaineth it. But concerning 
unlucky Days, whether we fhou’d efteem any fuch 
or no, or (1) whether Heraclitus did well in up- 
braiding Hefod for diftinguifhing them into fortu- 
nate and unfortunate, as one ignorant that the na- 
ture of every Day isthe fame, I have difcovered 
in another Place; but upon occafion of this prefent 
Subject, I think it will not be amifs to annex afew 





































#xamples relating to this 


(1) Heftod added at the End of 
his Book of Works and Days, a 
{mall Picce of Sixty four Verfes, 
wherein he treats of the Diffe- 
rence of Days, which he pretends 
are naturally happy, or unhappy, 
or middling. y which it is evi- 
dent that this Superftition, waith 
which the Minds of a grear mañ 
Chriftians are ftill infeéted, is ot 
a long ftanding. The Heathens 
founded this Difference either on 
the occu't Power of *:umbers,”or 
en the Naiure of the Divinitie: 








Matter. On the (2) nen 
Oo 


prefiding over each Day refpective- 
ly, or on the Obfervation of paft 
Occurrences. Chryfippss oppos’d 
this Error with a preat deal of 
Force, proving that all Days are 
alike, and that wha-ever fallsout ei- 
ther fortunate or orherwife, is not 
owing to any peculiar Influenceof 
the Day whercon it hippens, but. 
to a very different causes that has 
so manner of Depencance cither 
upon This or Thar Day. 
(2) And yet Hefiod had affert- 
ed that th® Fifth Day of ever 
Mont 
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of June the Bzotians happened to get two fignal 
Vidtories, the one about Leuéra, the other at Ge- 
vaffus. a#aout three hundred Years bifere, when 
the overcame Lattamyas and the Fhe alians, and . 
a ced the Liberty of Greece. Ag in, on ike fixth 
or “3 f# the Perfians were worfed by the Greczans 
at Marathon; om the third at Plate@e, as alfo at 
Mycale; onthetwent fixth at Arbeli. The Athe- 
nians about the full loon in Auguft got a Sea 
Vićétory about Naxus - andei the Conduét of Cha- 
brias > about the twentieth at Salamin, as we have 
{hewn in our Book pf Days. pril was very un- 
fortunate to the Bar.arians, for in that Month A- 
lexarder overcame Ł arius’s General at Granicusy, 
and the Carthaginians on the twenty fourth were 
beaten by TZimoleon uu. Sicily; on which fame 
Day and Month 7Zroy feeins to have been taken, as 
(1) Ephorus, Callifthenes, Damaftes and Phylarchus 
have related. On the other hand, the Month July was 
not very lucky to the Grecianss for on the feventh 
Day of the fame they were defeated by Antipater, 
ac the Battel in Crazon, and utterly ruined 3; and 
before that in Cheronea they were defeated by Phi- 
lip; and on the very fame Day, fame Month, and fame 
Year, they that went with ¢rchidamus into Ltaly 
were there cut off by the Barbarians. “The Car- 
thaginians obferve the twenty fecond of the fame 
Month, as bringing with it the moit and greateft 












































Month was tfmfortunate, becaufe 
the Furies were then abroad. A 


of his Works there was One that 
treated of the Trojan War. Being 








weighty Reafon! A 
(1) Ephorus was lfocrates’s Di- 
{ciple, and wrote the Hiftory of 
şo Years, in which he inc'uded 
all che Tranfactions both of the 
Greeks and Barbarians, from the 
Return of the Heraclida. ~ 
Callifthenes was Ariftotle’s Scho- 
lar aid Relation. Among other 


accufed ot confpiring againft A- 
lexander he was tortured to Deaths 
tho’ innocent of the Accufatior. 
Damafies, one of Hellanicus’s 
cholars, was of Sigéum a Pre- 
montory in Troas. He wrote 2 
Greek Hiftory, and a Treatife of 
the Anceftors cf Thofe who had 
been at the Siege of Troy. 
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of their lofies. I am not ignorant on the other 
fide, that aè the time of celebrating the Feaft of 
AZ Bories, Tuebes was delttroyed by Alexander- and 
strer tuat, pan the fame twentieth af duguff on 
which Fay they celebrated the My.teries or 
chus. the .tibe case received a Garrifon of ti «4 Ta- 
cedostaus: So the fame Day aas been both fortu- 
nate and unfortunate to the mans, for onthe felf- 
fame Day they doft their camp under Cepio, by 
the Cimbrians, and Conduét of Luacullus 
overcame the Armenians and idggranes. King Atta- 
lus and Pompey died both on,their Birth-days. I 
could reckon up feveral that have had variety of 
Fortune on the fame Day. ifowever it be,the Ro- 
mans reckon the Day h «in they received this 
Defeat at Allia as unfoarcrir ices arid as Fear and Su- 
perftition are wont to en rezfe upon any Miuisfor- 
tune, they donot only diftinftuifh That as Such in 
their Kalendar, but the Two rext that follow it in 
order in every Month throughout the Year. But 
I have difcourfed this more accuratcly in my Book 
of Roman Queftions. ; 

And now zfrer the Barrel, had the Gauls imme- 
diately puríued thofe that fled, there had been no 
remedy but Rome mutt have wholly been ruined, 
and All who remained in it utterly deftroyed; 
fuch was the Terror that Thofe who efcaped the 
Battel had ftruck into the City at their Return, 
and fo great afterwards was the Diftraétion and Con- 
fuGon. But the Gaz/s,not imagining their Victory 
to be fo confiderable, and overtaken with the pre- 
fent Joy, fell to featting and dividing the Spoil, 

by which means they gave leif{ure to Such as 
were for leaving the Ci v to make their efcape, and 
‘to Thofe that remained to provide and prepare for ` 
their coming. For They who refolved to ftay at 
Rome, quitting the reft of the City, betook them- 
felves to the Capito], which they fortified with 
| {trong 
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{trong Ramparts and Mounds, and ft rnifhed with 
all forts of Arms. But their firít and erincipal care 
wa‘ of their Holy Things, moft of wk ch they con- 
ve ed into the Capitol. But as fer tħ  Confecra- 
te Fire, the /effal Virgins took #2 up aud fled a- 
way with it, gs likewife with ether Holy Relicks. 
Some write that thry preferved nothing bet that 
Ever-iiving Fire, which Numa had ordained to be 
worfhipped as the Privciple of all things; for Fire 
isthe moft active th* 1g ın IN‘a:iare, and all Genera- 
tion is Motion, or , ct leaft,with Motion; allother 
parts of matter wi hout warmth lie fluggifh and 
dead, and crave th2 Influence of Heat as their 
Life, which when. comes upon them, they pre- 
fently fall to doing or fuffering fomething. W here- 
fore Numa, a Man very curious in fuch things, 
and for his Wifdom thought to converfe with the 
Mufes, did confecrate Firg, and ordained it to be 
kept ever burning, in refemblance of that Eternal 
Power which preferveth and actuateth all things. 
Others fay, that according to the ufage of the ae 
the Fire always burns before Holy Places, to put 
us in mind of the Purity of fuch Places; but that 
there were other things hid in the moft fecret part 
of the Temple, which were kept from the View 
of All except thefe Virgins which they call Ve- 
ftals.§ The moft common Opinion was, that the 
Image of Pallas, brought into /taly by Æneas, was 
laid up there: Others fay, that the Samothracian 
Gods lay there; telling a Story, (t) Low that Darda- 

nus 


(1) The Poet Aretinus, and af-| thers of the Gods cald Cabirts 
ter Him Caliifiratus, who wrote ali. e. the Gods Great, or Powerful 
Hiftory of Samothrace, gave an’cnat when the <4rcadians, to avoid 
account how Cryfa the Daughret | che Deluge, had retired into Samo- 
of Palli > marrying Dardanus, | thrace, Dardanus built a Temple 
brought him in Dowry fevéral |cto thofe Gods whofe Names he 
Prefents fhe had received from }concealed from every one, and 
Minerva, confiffing in two Statues | eftablifh’d rhe Form, or Manner of 
cf that Goddefs, and in iome O- [their Worthip ; that afterwards he 
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nus carried them to Troy, aud when be baid built that 


City, dedicate tthemthere 3 











that after Vroy was taken, 
Æneas ffole bem away, and kept them till bis com- 
ing into Italy Suc They who pretend trs underft ad 
more of thefe th ngs, afirm, that theretare two B 

Tels, no: of any great Size, one of which flana 


pny 


and has nothing in it, the othem fir ‘and [eale ups 


but that neither of them is to cbe feen but by the moft 
Orhers think, 


floly Virgins. 





that They who fay 


this are deceived, beoune che Virgins put moft ot 











their holy things into two Bzgrels, and hid them 
under Ground in the Temple af Quirinus, and that 
from hence that Place to thistDay bears the Sur- 
name of Barrels, or Doliola. 


fdowever it be, tak- 


ing the choiceft and moft renerable things they 


had, they fled away 


witty them, fhaping their 


Courfe along the River fide, where Lucius Albinus, 
a fimple Citizen of Rozze, who among Others was 
making hisefcape, overtéok them, having his Wife, 
Children and Goods in a Cart; who feeing the Vir- 
gins lugging in their Arms the Holy Relicks of 
the Gods in a helplefs and weary Condition, he 
caufed his Wife and Children to defcend; and taking 
out his Goods, put the Virgins in the Cart, that 
they might make their efcape to fome of the Gre- 


cian Cities. 


carry’d them vwvith him into 4/24 ; 
that his Defcendants confecrared 
to them a Temple in the Cirade] 
of Ilium, where they were kept 
with great Care; and that when 
the lower Town was taken by 
tie Greeks, and Æneas had made 
himfelt Mafter ot the Ciradel, he 


remov'd thofe Gods, and carry V 


shem with him into Italy. Diany 

fins Of Halicarnaffus feems tro be 
of Opinion, that the Fenates, or 
Houfhold Gods, were among thefe 
Trojan Deities, which he had feen 


This extraordinary Devotion of lbi- 


in anold Templeat Reme. They 
rep:efe ted two young men fitting, 
and holecing each a Lance in his 
‘Tanad of antique Workmanfaip, and 
wicththis Inicription DEN AS, in- 
tead ot PEN_AS,wit which agrees 
rhat Ve-fe in Virgil, Camm Penati- 
bus, (pp magnis Diss. T think ft 
neeciets roenquire who thofe Gods 
were, fincs the very Veople that 
worfhipp’d them never knew 
their Names, fo that the beft wiil 
be but uncertain Conjcéture. 
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xus, and refpcét to the Gods, in fuch an exigence 
of Time, and extremity of his own Affairs, is fo 
remarkahle, as not to be paffled over i'i filence. But 
the Priefts hat belonged to other C,ods, and the 
mott ancien of the Senators, «ch az had patt 
thr gh mary Confulfhips and ‘Triumphs, could 
not’ ndure to thimF of leaving the City 3; byt put- 
tring on their holy ;Veftures and Robes of State, 
and Fabius the High-Prieft perferming the Office, 
they made their Prawrifs to he Gods, and devoting 
themfelves as it we c for their Country, fat them- 
felves down in Ivc,y Chairs in the Marketr-place, 
and in that Pofture expeéted the utrermott of what 
íhould follow. ©. the third day after the Bat- 
tel, Brennus appeare} with his Army at the City; 
and finding the Gates to ftand wide open, and no 
Guards upon the Waflis, he firít began to fufpe& 
ic was fome Defign or Stratagem, never dreaming 
that the Romans were in fo low and forfaken a Con- 
dition. But when he found it to be fo indeed, he 
entered at the Colline Gate, and took Rowe in the 
Three hundred and fixtieth Year, or a little more, 
after ic was built; if it be likely that (1) anexaé& 
account of thofe times has been preferved, when 
there is fo much Confufion and Difpute in things 
of a later date. The Report of the City’s being 
taken prefently flew into Greece, tho’ in different 
and uncertain Rumours; for Heraclides of Pontus, 
(2) who lived not long after thefe Times, in his 
Book 
(1) Livy gives us very clearly; ftroyed by Fire. It is fomecthing 
to underitand in rhe Beginning ot | itrange that ata time when Greece 
his {ixch Book, that they had no] abounded with tamous Hiftoriaus, 
authentick Account of the Tranf- Lexcellent Pcets, and great Philo- 
actions of chofe rimes, as well be-4 f piers. Rome hai not one Wri- 
caufe the Romans did nor thé] cer belonging to her. Ic was ld 
{et up f®r Auchors, as becaufe the | before the Romans began to ftuds 
Commenrarics of their Pontifs,| the Greek Auchors. 
and their other Monuments, bo:h (2) He lived ac the fame time; 


publick and private, had been de- ! for he was at firit Plato's Scholar, 
a 
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Book of the Soul, relates that a certain Report Came 
from the Wet, thar an Army proceeding from the 
flyperboreane had taken a Greek City Rome, 
feared >mey n `e upon the great Se But I do 
not wonder tha r) fuch a fabulous and bumb ft 
Author as Heracliars fhould embelifm his ac nt 
of the taking ot Rome with fuc ı. m, n-flown Words 
as Hlyperboream and Great Sea. Iriftotle the Philo- 
fopher appears co have heard the taking of the City 
by the Gazals ; a cca s im whorecovered it 
Lecis, (when Camillus was not called Lucius, but 
Moarcı,) he could have his account only by hearfay. 
Brennus having thus got Poffletlon of Rome, feta 
ftrong Guard about the Capitol land going himfelfto 
view the City, when he came itıto the Market-place, 
he was ftruck with Amazemeutat the fight of fo ma- 
ny Men fitting in that Order and Silence, obferving 
thac they neither rofe at hiscoming, or fomuch as 
changed Colour or Countenance, but without Fear 
or Concern leaned upon their Staves, and in that 
fullen Majefty fat looking one upon the other. The 
Gauls for a great while ftood wond’ring at the 
Object, being furprifed with the ftrangenefs of it, 















































mot daring fo much as to 


and afterwards 4riffotle’s; and Pla- 
fo was but 41° Years old when 
Rome was taken. : 

( : ) Plhetarch’s Cenfure of He- 
raclides in this Place is not weil 
founded. He reproves him for 
embelifhing his Account, and giv- 
ing it the Air of a Fable, by intro- 
ducing fuch high-flown Words as 
the Hyper 

















boreans and Great Sea; 





more fabulous than his own Term 
the Celte; and the Great Sea is an 
Expreffion as allowabie, asthe He- 
travian, or Tufcan Sea. Plutarch 
forgets here that the Ancients cal- 
led the Mediterranean the Great 


for the Term Hyperéoreans is no | 





approach or touch them, 


Sea, in Oppofitionto the Esxine; 
and that they called all the Inha- 
birants of the North by the ge- 
neral Nameof Hyperboreans, which 
fignifics no more than very nor- 
therly. However it is not to be 
deny’d but that Heraclides was a 
very fabulous Author. It was a 
Vice in common with the ancient 
Philofophersas well as Hiftorians; 
they mingled Fables with Hiftory, 
where the Wonderful produced the 
Agrecable; notwithftanding which 
they fometimes told the ‘Truth, as 
appears in Herodotus, who in the 
main was as fabulous a Writer as 
Fleraclidese 

















taking 








e Barbarian enraged, drew out his 
This was the Intrqduétion 
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portunity how. to be revenged of them. And per- 
ceiving that tpe Ardeans wanted not Men, but 
rather Heart.at'd Courage, which was owi to the 
Cowardife anu- le Experience of th ir Officers 
in military Affairs at firft he begant deal with 
the young Men, ı ing out Words nong thn, 
That they ought not to. cribethes ne of the Xo- 
mans to the Courage of their E emy, or attribute the 
doffes They fuftained by rajh Counfel, to the Condu& of 
Thole who brought nothi hem to conquer, but 
were only an Evidence o the Pow of Fortune: That 
zt was a brave thing, even with danger to repel a Fo- 
veign and Barbarous Lar, whop: end in conquering, 
was like Fire to lay wafle and d troy. But if they 
would be courageous and refolute he was ready to put 
an opportunity in their Hands t gain a Victory witkous 
bazard at all. When he f und the young Men 
embrac’d the thing, he went to the chief Officers 
and Governors of the City, and having perfuaded 
Them alfo, he mufter’d all that could bear Arms, and 
drew them up within the Walls, that they might 
not be perceived by the Enemy who was near; who 
having fcoured the Country, and returned heavy 
laden with Booty, lay encamped in the Plains in a 
carelefs and negligent Pofture; fo that the Night 
coming upon them who had been difordered with 
Wine, there was great filence through all the Camp. 
Which when Camillus underftood by his Spies, he 
drew out the drdeans, and in the dead of Nighr, 
affing in filence the Ground that lay between the 
nemy and the Town, he made himfclf Matter of 
their Works; and then commanding his Trum- 
pets to found, and his Men to fhout and hollow, he 
dtruck fuch terror into them, that even They who 
teok the Alarm, could hardly recover their Senfes. 
Some were fo over-charged, with Wine, that all 
the noife of the Affailants could notawaken them: 
A few, whom Fear made Tober, getting into fome 
order, 
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order, for a while refifted, and fo died with their 
Weapons in their Hands. But the greateft part 
of them; tried in Wine and Sleep -were furprifed 
withoutthe’r Arms, and ditpatches : A fmall Num- 
ber. rhat by the Advantage of àe Night got out 
of u e Camp, were the next day found wandering 
in the Fields, and were picx’d up by the Horie 
that purfued them. The Fame of this Action pre- 
fently ew thro’ the neigh sauring Cities, and ftirred 
up the Youth of ahi Parts to come and join them- 
felves with him. But None were fo much concerned as 
thofe Romans who l'ad efcaped inthe Battel of Alilia, 
and were now at eiz, thus lamenting with them- 
felves: O Heavens, ubata Commander has Providence 
bereaved Rome of, ta bonour Ardea with bis Attions I 
And that City, which brought forth and nurfed fo great 
a Man, is lof and gone; and lve deftitute of a Leader, 
and living within firange Walls, fit idle, and fee Italy 
yuind before our Eyes. Come, let us fendto the Ardeans 
to have back our General, or elfe, with. Weapons in our 
Hands, let us go thither to him, for Ife ts no longer 
an Exile Man, nor We Citizens, having no Country, 
but what is inthe pocion of the Enemy. They 
all agreed upon the matter, and fent to Camillus, 
to delire him to take the Command; (1) but he 
anfwered, that he would nor, until They that were 
in the Capitol fhould legally chufe him; for he 
eftcemed Them, as long as they were in being, to 

















(1) Camillus, tho’ banith’d, was 
fo fir:ét an Obferver of the Laws 
of his Country, that he would not 
fo muchas change the Place of his 
Exile withcuc a Decree of theSe- 
nate and People, as we aretold ex- 
prefsly by Livy; who likewife faith 
that the Romans who were at 
Ver, would not invite Cazxzillus to 
head them tefore they had the 
Pecrmiflion of the Senate foto do; 


upon which he makes the follow- 
ing beautiful Refieétion. which 
ought never tobe forgotten, deo 
regebat omnia Pudor, difcriminaque 
yerum, prepe perditis rebus firva- 
bant. Such an inviolate Obedi- 
ence did they pry to the legal Au- 
thority, {uch firit Obfervers were 
they of order and diflindion, even 





when they were upon the brink of 
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be 








with craggy and broken Stones. By this Wa 

got up, tho’ with much difhculty, by reafon of the 
abruptnefs of the Paflage, and prefented himfelf to 
the Guards, faluting them, and telling them his 






Name, he was taken in, and carried to the Com- 
manders. Anda Senate being immediately called, 
he related to them in orderthe Victory of Cagaillus, 
which they had not heard of before, and told them 
the Proceedings of the Soldiers, advifing them to 


confirm the Command to Camelius, asin whofe 
Con- 
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Condué alone the whole Army abroad relied. 
Having heard and confulted of the matter, the 
Senate declared Camillus  Dićtator, and fent 
back Pontius the fame way that he tame; who, 
with the fan e Succefs, got tþrough the Ene- 
my, “wuthout teing difcovered, and delivered to the 
Roma.js the Election of the S€nate, who received 
it with great Acclamations of Joy, and Camillus 
coming to them, found twenty thoufand of them 
ready in Arms; with which Forces, and thofe Con- 
federates he brough' along with him, which were 
more in number, ht prepared to fet upon the E- 
nemy. 
Buc at Rome fome of the Barbarians pafling by 
chance that way by which Pontius by Night had 
got into the Capitol, fpied in feveral places the print 
of his Feet and Hands, where he had made his 
way up the Rock, and the Mofs that grew to 
the Rock tore off and broken, and reported it to 
the King; who coming in Perfon and viewing it, 
for the prefent {aid nothing. Butin the Evening, 
picking out fuch of the Gazls as were nimbleft of 
Body, and by living in the Mountains were ace 
cuftomed to climb, he thus fpake unto them: Zhe 
Enemy themfelves have foown us away how to come at 
them, which we knew not of before; and have taught us, 
that nothing is fo difficult and impoffible, but that Men 
may overcome it. Tt would be a great fhame for us 
who command, having begun well, to fail in the end; 
and togive over a Place as impregnable, when the Enemy 
hbimfelf chalks us out tne way by which it may betaken: 
for in the fame place where it was eafy for one Man 
to get up, it will not be hard for Many, one after ano- 
ther; nay, when Many fhall undertake it, their mutual. 
| afiiftance of one another Will be a great addition of 
ftrength und firmnefs. Rewards and Honours fhail be 
befiow’d on every Man, according as he fhall acquit 
bimfelf in the étiog. W hen the King had thus 
{fpoken, 
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fpoken, the Gauls chear'ully undertook to perform 
it; and, in--the dead of Nighr, a good Party of 
them with a grst filence begana to climb 
the Rock, carehing hold of the crazy Stones, 
and drawing ther Bodies into the bro:.74_i aces, 
whict., the’ hard agd untoward in icfelt, | upon 
tryal prov’d not half to difficuifas they iua «x- 
pected it. So thatthe foremoft ef them having ;,::r cd 
the top of all, and put themfclves into order, :ney 
were not far trom furprifing the Our-.orks, and 
matiering the Watch, vho were taft aflecp, for net- 
ther Man nor Dog perceived their coming. But 
there were facred Gecfe kept near the Temple of 
Funo, (1) whichat other times were plentifully fed 5 











(:) This Circumffance feems 
to Me too trifling, aid beneath 
the Dignity of Hiftory. Was it 
worth the Readei’s whiie to be 
to'd thar till chen the Geefe ufed 
to be very well fed, but that in 
thofe days of Diftrefs they had 
very fhort Commons? Did Piz: 
tarch meet with this Parriculariry 
in fome Hiftorian, whofe Works 
we have loft ? J] much doubt ir. 
And as it is plain that in eyery 
thing elle he fad Livy before his 
Eyes, we may reafonably imagine 
he is here m‘f-led by a Paflage in 
that Hiftorian, which he did not 
rightly underftand, as ir has alrea- 
happened to him twice in this ve- 
ry Lite of Camillus. This is the 
Paffage: Anferes non frfellere, qui- 
bus, [acris Junoni, in [fumma ino- 
pia cibi, tamen abftincbatur., ` 1s 
there in thefe Words ehe leaft 





















Ground for thè Senfe Plutarch has’ 


vut upon them? Bur the Cafe is 
his. Plutarch, who, as I have 
already obfe ved, had not a per 
tect Knowledge of the Roman 





‘acrre with Me, 





but 


Language, has mifunderftood this 
Paffage. He has joined Cibi with 
abftinebatur, inftead of inopia ; and 
being deceiv’d with the Refem- 
hlance this Latia Phraf-, cibi ab- 
fiinebatur, lears to That tn Greek 
telde cits. he has taken it in 
the fame Senfe, and has made it 
fignify to be fparing of. or huf- 
band the Allowance ; whereas Liv 
faith that ss that great Scarcity of 
Provifions the Romans /pared thofe 
Geefe, and abfiained from eating 
them. lr may be alledged in Juttu- 
fication of Plutarch that he inferr- 
ed this Particularity as a Reafon 
why the G-efe came to be fío 
watchful at that time; but Thar 
was meediefs, forit is well known 
that thofe Creatures, tho’ never fo 
well fed, are always watchful. 
They who w:il not be farisfied 
with this Corje&ture muft at leaft 
that Zévy’s Re- 
fi: €tion is more naturĝl, and that 
Plutarch had done better if with 
Him he had faid that the Romans, 
aitwithganding the Extremity rta- 
which 








CAMILLUS. 
but at this time, by reafon that Corn and all other 
Provifions were grown {carce, their allowance was 
fhortned, and they themfelves in a poor and lean 
condition. ‘This Creature is by mature of quick 
fenfe, and apprehenfive of the leaft noife 5. fo that 
being befides watchful thro’ hunger, and 1¢ftlefs, 
they immediately difcovered. the coming pt the 
Gauls; and running ap and down, with their noife 
and cackling they raifed the wlfole Camp. The 
Barbarians on the other fide perceiving themfelves 
difcovered, no longer endeavoured to conceal their 
attempt, but with great fhouting and violence {fet 
themfelves to the affault. The Romans every one 
in hafte fnatching uy: the next Weapon that came 
to hand, did what they could on this fudden Occa- 
fion. Maanlius,a man of Confular Dignity, of ftrong 
Body and ftout Heart, was the firft that made head 
againít them, and engaging with two of the Ene- 





















which t were reduced, always\finefs to fearch into the natural 








{pared thofe Geefe, becaufe they were 
facred to Juno. A confiderable 
time after I had made this Obfer- 
vation, continues Mr. Dacier, I 
communicated it to one of the 
moft learneji, as well as mott in- 
genious Men ofthis Age, and who 
would have been efteemed as fuch 
m the moft flourifhing Days of 
Rome and Athens. He did me 
the Honour to tell me in a Let- 
ter that it might poffibly be that 
Plutarch had not in his Thoughts 
that Pafflage in Livy, but followed 
a particular View of his Own; 
that Livy’s Reficétion was the 
Reflie&tion of a Man bred up 
in the School of Roman Policy, 
and well vers’d in a Conftitution 
where Religion was one of the 
conftiruent Parts; and that P4. 
tarch’s wasthe Refle€tion of a Phi- 
lofopher, who makeg it his Bu 
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Caufes of Things; which led him 
to obferve that the Reafon why 
the Geefe were at that time a- 
wake fo early in the Morning was 
becaufe they had of late been more 
fparingly fed than ufual. He adds, 
that he fhould rather have chofen 
to have been the Author of Livy's 
Refle&tion than Plutarch's. This 
is a very judicious Obfervation. 
However l am perfuaded that if 
Plutarch himfelf was to make his 
Choice be would chufe to lye ur- 
der the Reproach of having mif- 
underftood a Paflage in Lasts, ra- 
ther than That which the extraor- 
dinary Perfon before mentioned 
Caarges upon him, of having made 
an injudicious Choice in prefer- 
ring his own Reflection to That of 
Livy, notwithfanding it is fo full 
of good Senfe, and includes in 1 


very folid and important Do¢tri 
G m 
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my at once, with his Sword cut off the right Arm 
of One juítas he was lifting up his Pole-ax to ftrikes 
and running itis Target full in the Face of the O- 
ther, tumbled him headlong down the flecp Rock : 
then mounting the Rampart, and there {tanding 
with Ovhers that zame itraict to his afliftance, he 
drove down the reft of them, there having not 
many fot up; and tofe that had, doing no hing 
brave or gallant. The Romans having thus efcaped 
this danger, early in the morning tock the Cap- 
tain of the Watch, and flung him down the Rock 
upon the head of their Enemies 5; and to Manlius for 
his V:étory, they voted a Reward which carried 
more Honour than Advantage with it, which was, 
that they contributed to him as muchasevery Man 
had for his daily allowance, which was half a pound 
of Bread, and «bout half a pint of Wine. Hence- 
forwards the Affairs of the Gauls were daily ina 
worfe condition; they wanted Provifions, being 
kept in from foraging thro’ fear of Camillus; be- 
fides that Sicknefs came upon 'them, occafioned by 
the number of Carcafes that lay unburied in heaps. 
Moreover, being lodged among the Ruins, the 
Afhes, which were very deep, blown about with 
the Wind,and mingled withthe fultry Heat, caufed 
a dry and peftilent Air, which drawn in, infeéted 
their Bodies. But the chief caufe was the change 
of their natural Climate, coming out of fhady and, 
hilly Countries, which afforded pleafant retirements 
and fhelter from the heat, they found they were 
now got into low and champian Grounds, natu- 
rally unheathful in the Autumm Seafon. Another 
thing which broke their Spirits, was the length 
and tedioufnefs of the Siege (for they had now fat 
fix entire Months before the Capitol) infomuch 
that there was vaft defolation among them; and 
the number of the dead grown fo grear, that the 
Living tcarcefufiiced to bary Them. Neither were 
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things any better with the Befieg’d, for Famine en- 
created upon them; and not knowing what Camil- 
lus did, they remained ina languiíhing and defpond- 
ing condition; for 1t was impofiizle to fend any to 
him, the City was fo narrowly guarded by the Bar- 
barians. 'Th:ngsbeingin this fad condition 9n both 
fides, Propofitions for am accoz.modation wese nrade¢ 
by fome of the Fose-guards, as they happeaed to 
difcourfe with one another; which being after- 
wards embraced by the better fort, Sulpicius, Fre 
bune of the Romans,came to parley with Brennas g 
where it was agreed, that the Romans laying down 
a thoufand weight of Gold, the Gaz/s upon the 
receipt of it fhould ¿immediately -quit the City and 
its Territories. The «greement being confirmed by 
Oath on both fides, and the Gold brought forth, the 
Gauls ufed falfe dealing in the Weights, firft pri- 
vily, afterwards openly, pulling back the baHance 
and violently turning it: at which the Romans being 
moved, and complaining, Brennus in a (cofing an 
infulting manner, pull’d off his Sword and Belr, and- 
threw them both into the Scales ; and when Sgal- 
picius asked, what that meant, What fhould it mean 
(fays he) but Wo to the Conquered / which after- 
wards became a proverbial Saying. As for the Ro- 
mans, Some were fo incenfed, that they were for 
taking their Gold back again, and returning, 
with refolution to endure the uttermoft extremi- 
ties of the Siege. Others were for paffing by and- 
diffembling a petty injury, andnot to account that: 
the Indignity of the thing lay in paying more than 
was due, but the paying. any thing at all; to which 
the neceflity of the times had made them yield. 
W hilft this difference was amongit themfelves, and 
with the Gauls, Camilluswas atthe Gates 3 and Having™ 
learned what had paffled, he commanded the Body 
of his Forces to follow flowly after him in good 
order, and himfelf with the choiceft of his Men 
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buGinefs came to the rebuilding the City, which was 
wholly demotifhed, an heartlefs defpondency {cized 
the Mulritude, and a backwardnefs to the work, be- 
caufe they wanted àll neceflary materials, and had more 
need of fome refrefhment and refit from their labours, 
than to toiland wear out themfelves already broken 
both in Body and Fortunes. Thus by leifure they 
turned their thoughts again ‘towards Veiz,a City 
ready built, and exccllently provided of all things 5 
which gave occafion to Many who fought to be 
popular, by following and nourifhing the Humour 
to raife new Tumults: and many feditious Words 
were flung out againft Camillus; That out of Am- 
bition and Self-glory he withheld them from a Ci- 
ty fit to receive them, forcing them to live in the 
midft of Ruins, and to raife fuch a pile from the 
Rubbifh, that he might be efteemed not the chief 
Magiftrate only and General of Rome, but (fetting 
Romulus afide) the Founderalfo. ‘The Senate there- 
fore, fearing a Sedition, would not fuffer Camillus, 
tho’ defirous, to lay down his Authority withinthe 
Year, tho’no other Dictator had ever held it above 
fix Months. 

Befides, They endeavoured by kind Perfuafions 
and familiar Addreffes to appeafe and fweeten the 
Minds of the People, and chear up their Spirits. 
Sometimes they wouldlead them tothe Monuments 
and Tombs of their Anceftors, often calling to their 
remembrance the facred Oratories and holy Places 
which Romulus and Numa, or any other of their 
Kings, had confecrated and left'unto them; but a- 
mong the chief of their holy Relicks, they fet be- 
fore them that frefh and naw (1) Head which was 
found 


(1) This Prodigy happen’d inthe | as i. juft fever’d from the Body; 
Reign of Zarquin the Proud. As |upon which they fent to confult 
they were digging, they found a] wirhthe Tu/cazSoothfayers. The 
humane Head warm,and bleeding, * Reader isay find inthe 4th Book 
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found in laying the foundation of the- Capite, as 
a Place dettin’d by Fate to be the Head of all 742- 
fy. What a fhame would it be po them, by for- 
faking the City, to lofe and exringuith that holy 
Fire, which, fince the War, was re-kindled bythe 
Pefial Virgins; to fee the City _iticlf either inbabued 
by Foreigners and Qrrangers, or left a wild Pafture 
for Cattel to graze on? Sucle reafons as thete, 
mixt with Complaints and Intreaties, I hey uf d 
with the People; fomctimes in private, taking them 
fingly one by onc; and fometimes in their publick 
Affemblies. Bat ftill They were afrefh affaulted by 
the ourtcvics of the Mout!cirude, proietlinys and be- 
wailing their prefent wantsand inability ; befeeching 
them, that fecing they were juft met together, as 
from a Shipwreck, naked and deftitute, they wou!d 
not conftrain them to patch up the pieces of a ruined 
and fhatter’d City; when they had another at hand 
ready built and prepar’d. Camillus thought good 
ro refer it to the Senate; and he himfelf (1) dif- 
courfed largely and earneftly in behalf of his Country, 
as likewife did many others. At laft, calling to 
Lucius Lucretius, whofe Place was firft to fpeak, he 
commanded him to give hts Sentencs,and the réit as 
they followed in order. Silence being made, and 
Lucretius juft about to begin, by chance a Captain 
without, palling by the Senate-Houfe, and leading 
his Company off the Day-guard, called out with 
aloud Voice to the Entign-bearer, to flay and fx 
bis Standard , for {at was the beft Place to fray in. 





























of Dionyfies of Halicarnaffus. the | Hiftory that has fometh:rg ingu- 
many Tricks and Shifts made uf? f far in it as it is there related, avd 
of by the Soothfayer to gu!l the] isvery weil worth reatiay. 
Remans, and to atrribute That, ʻo (1) The Reader mzy find the 
Tufcany, mhich related purel#@to]}] Specch he mate. apon rhis Oc- 
Rome; as if it was in the Pow- | cafion ar large n L.svy. lid. ¢. cap. 
erota Wizard by fubrlery and a: | 51. [tig a Niaiter-piece of Elu- 
tifice to change or invers Mic Jr- | quence. | 

dcr of Providence. Itis a Pieceof 
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This Voice cominginthat nick of time, was taken 
as a direétion what was to be done; fo that Lucre- 
zius embracing the Omen, and adoring the Gods, 
gave his Sentenec for ftaying, as likewife did all 
the rett that followed. Even among the common 
People it wrought a wonderful change of affection, 
every ane heartning -and encouraging his Neigh- 
bour, and fetting himfelf cheatfully to the work; 
roceeding not in any regular lincs or proportions, 
ut every one pitching upon that plot of ground 
which came next to hand, or beit pleafed his Fan- 
cy; by which hafte and hurry in building, they 
raifed the City with narrow and intricate Lanes, 
and Houfes huddled together one upon the back of 
another : For it is faid, that within the compafs of 
the year, the whole City was raifed up a-new, both 
in its publick Walls,and private Buildings. But the 
Perfons appointed by Camillus to recover and fet 
out the confecrated Places, in that great confufion 
of all things, fearching about the Palatium, and 
coming to that Place which is called Mars’s Clofe, 
they found it entirely deftroyed by the Barbarians 5 
it happened, that whilff they were clearing the 
Place, andcarrying away therubbifh, they lic upon 
Romulus his magick Staff, buried under greatand deep 
heaps of Afhes. This Staff is crooked at one end, 
and is called Zituus. They make ufe of this Lituus 
in quartering out the Regions of the Heavens, 
when they are upon that fort pf Divination which 
is made by the flight of Birds; which Romulus him- 
felf alfo made ufe of, being moft excellently skilled 
in Augury. 

But when he difappeared from among Men, the 
Priefts took the Staff, and kept it as other holy 
things, not to be touched er defiled. Now when 
they found that, whereas all other things were con- 
fumed, this Staff was nor in the leaft injured by 


the flames, they began to ccnreive joyful hopes 
concerning 
































concerning Rome, that this Token did portend the 
everlafting Safety and Profperity of it. 

And now they had fcarce got a breathing time 
from thcir troubles, but a new War comes upon 
them: the qui, Volfci, and Latins all at once in- 
vade their Territories; and the Zz/cans befiege Su- 
trium a confederate City of the Romans. The A 
litary Tribunes, who commanded the Army, and 
were encamped about the Hill Marcius, being clofe- 
ly befieged bythe Latins, and the Camp in danger 
to beloit, fendto Rome, and Camillus isa third time 
chofen Diétator. About this War there are two 
different Relations; I fhallbegin withthe fabulous: 
They fay that the Latins (whether out of pretence, 
or real defign to re-unite the antient Blood of both 
Wations) fhould fend to defire of the Romans fome 
of their free Maids in Marriage: That the Romans 
being ata lofs what to determine, (for on one hand 
they dreaded a War, having fcarce fettled and re- 
covered themfelves; on the other fide, they fuf- 
pected that this asking of Wives was in plain terms 
nothing elfebut to gain Hoftages, tho’ they covered 
it over with the fpecious name of Marriage and Al- 
liance) a certain Handmaid, by name Tużtula, or as 
fome call her Pd#ilotis, fhould perfuade the Ma- 
giftrates to fend with her fome of the moft youthful 
and beautiful Slaves in the garb and drefs of noble 
Virgins, and leave the reft to her care and manage- 
ment; that the Magiftrates, if they approved what 
fhe propofed, fhould chute out as many as fhe 
thought neceflary fSr her Purpofe, and adorning 
them with Gold and rich Clothes, deliver them to 
the Latins, who encampedenigh the City : Thatat 
night, when the other Slaves had ftolen away the, 
Enemies Swords, Tutu a or Philotis (which you 
pleafe) getting to the top of a wild Fig-tree, and 
{preading out a thick Geasment behind her, to pein 
cea 
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ceal the defign from the Latins, thould hold out’ 
a Torch towards Rome,which was the fignal agrecd 
on between her «and the Commanders, none other otf 
the Citizens knowing the meaning of it; which 
was the realon that the iifuing out of the Soldiers 
was cumultuous, the Officers pufhing their Menon, 
and théy calling to their Fcllow-Soldiers to come on, 
with much Difficelty brought themfelves into any 
order: That etting upon tne Enemies Works, who 
either were aflecpor expected no tuch matter, they 
took the Camp, and deftroyed molt of them : and 
that this was done in the Nones of Yuly, which 
was then called QOvxintilis; and that the Feaft ob- 
fervedatthat time, i»in remembrance of this Aétion: 
for firft running out of the City in great crouds, 
they pronounce aloud the moft familiar and ufual 
mames, as Caius, Marcus, Lucius, and the like, imi- 
tating thereby that calling to one another when they 
iffued out in {fuch hafte. In the next place the 
Miaid-Servants richly adorned run about playing 
and jefting upon all they meet, and amongft them- 
felvesufe a kind of skirmifhing, to fhew they helped 
in the conflict again{ft the Latins. Inthe time of 
their feafting, they fic fhaded over with Boughs 
of wild Fig-tree, and the Day they call Noze 
Caprating, as Some think, from that wild Fig- 
trece, on which the Maiden held out her Torch, 
for the Romans call a wild Fig-tree Capri- 
fieus. Others refer moft of what is faid or done at 
this Feaft, to what happened to Romulus, for on 
this day, without the Gate of the City, he vanifhed 
out of fight, a fudden darknefs, together with tem- 
peft, overclouding him (Some think it an Eclipfe of 
the Sun) and that the day was called None Caprati- 
ne, (for they call a Goat apra) becaufe Romulus 
difappeared at a Place called Palus Capre, or Goats- 
Marfo, whilft he was holding there an Afiembly 
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f the People, as in his Lifeit is written. But the 
general ftream of Writers prefer the other account 
of this War, which they thus relate. Camillus be- 
ing the third time chofen Dictator, and learning 
that the Army under the Zribunes was befieged by 
the Latins and Volfc7, he was conttrained to arm, not 
only the Youth, but even fuchas Age had exemptets 
from fervice; and taking a large compafs round 
the Mountain Martius, undif{covered bythe Enemy, 
he lodged his Army onthcir back, and then by ma- 
ny fires gave notice of his arrival. The befieged 
encouraged herewith, prepared to fall on and join 
Battel; but the Latinsand Vo/l/cz, fearing their Ene- 
my on both fides, drew themfelves within their 
Works, which they fortified with many Trees laid 
crofs- wife, and drove into the ground, and fo round 
their Camp drew a Wall of Wood ; refolving to 
wait for more fupplies from home,«and expectthe 
afiftance of the Zufcaus their Confederates. Ca- 
millus perceiving their drift, and fearing to be re- 
duced to the fame ftraits he had brought them to, 
namely, to be befieged himf{clf, refolved o lofe no 
time; and finding their Rampart was all of Timber, 
and obferving that a itrong wind conftantly at Sun- 
rifing blew off from the Mountains, after having 
prepared much combuftible ftuff, about break of 
Day he drew forth his Forces ; tome of which he 
commanded to take their Darts, and with noife and 
{houting affault the Enemy on the oppofite quarter, 
whilft he with Thofe that wereto fling in the Fire, 
went to that fide of ethe Enemy’s Camp on which 
the wind lay dircétly, and there waited his oppor- 
tunity. When the skirmigh was begun, and the 
Sun rifen, and a violent wind fell down from 
the Moyntains, he gave the fignal of oniet; and 
pouring in an infinite quantity of fiery matter, he 
filled all] their Rampart with it, fo that the flame 
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being fed in the clofe Timber and wooden Pallifadoe§,- 
st went on and difperfed itfelf into all Quarters. The 
Latins having nothing ready to keep it off or extin- 
guifh it, the Camp being almoft full of Fire, were 
reduced to a very {mall compafs, and at laft forced 
by neceffity to fall into their Enemies hand, 
who Itood before the Works ready armed and pre- 
pared to receiwe them; of thefe a very few 
efcaped, but thofe that ftayedin the Camp were all 
confumed by the Fire; and then the Romans, to gain 
the Pillage, extinguifhedit. Thefe things perform’d, 
Camillus, leaving his Son Lucius in the Camp to 
guard the Prifoners and fecurethe Booty, pafs’d in- 
to his Enemies Country; where having taken the 
_ City of the Æqui, and reduced the Vol/ci to obedi- 
ence, he immediately led his Army to Sutrium (having 
mot heard what had befallen the Syutrians) making 
hatte to affift them, as if they were ftill in danger, 
and befieg’d by the Ze/cans. But they had already 
furrendred their City to their Enemies; and being 
deftiture of all things, with their Garments only 
about them, they met Camillus on the way, leadin 
their Wives and Children, and bewailing their mit. 
fortune. Camillus himfelf was ftruck with the ob- 
ject, and perceiving the Romans to weep, and gric- 
voufly refent their Cafe, (the Sutrians hanging on 
them) refolved not to defer revenge, but that very 
day to lead his Army to Satrium: Conjeéturing that 
the Enemy, having juft taken a rich and plentiful 
City, and not left an Enemy within it, nor expe&- 
ing any from without, he fhould find them wallow- 
ing in all Riot and Luxury, open and unguarded. 
Neither did this opinion fail him, tor he not only 
pafs’d thro’ their Country without difcovery, but 
came up to their very Gates, and poffefs’d himfelf 
of the Walls ; there not being a Man left to guard 
them, they being all got nto houfes in different 
parts 
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parts of the Town, drinking and making merry 
upon the Occafion: nay, when at laft they did per- 
ceive that the Enemy had feized the City, they were 
fo overcharged with eating and drinking, that few 
were able fo much as to endeavour an efcape ; but 
in the moft fhameful pofture, either waited for their 
Death within Doors, or if they were able to ftagger 
out of their Houfes, immediately furrendered them- 
felves to the will of the Conquerors ‘Thus the Ci- 
sy of the Sutrians was twice taken in one day; and 
it came to pafs, that They who were in pofieffion, 
loft it, and They who had loft their poffeflion gained 
it again, by the means of Camillus ; for all which 
Aétions he received a Triumph, which brought him. 
no lefs honour and reputation than both the former =: 
for thofe very Cittzens, who before moft envied 
and detracted from him, afcribing his Succeffes to 
a certain hit of Fortune rather than fteddy Virtue, 
were now compelled by thefe laft Acts of his to at- 
tribute Them tothe great abilities and indefatigable 


application of the man. 
Of all his Adverfaries, and Enviers of his Glory, 


Marcus Manlius was the moft confiderable; He who 
gave the firft repulfe to the Gauls, and drove them 
out that Night they fetupon the Capitol, for which 
he was firnamed Capitolinus. ‘This Man affecting the 
firft Place in the Commonwealth, and not able by 


honourable ways to out-do Caswillus’s Reputation, 
took the trite and ufual methods of Such as aim ata 


tyrannical Government, viz. by practifing upon the 
weaknefs of the populace, e{pecially of fuch as were 
in debt; Some he would defend againft their Credi- 
tors by pleading their Caufes, Others he would re- 
{cue by force, not fuffering tne Law to proceed a- 
gainft them: infomuch that in a fhort time he had 
gotten gcat numbers of indigent People about him 5 


who making tumults and uproars in the Courts, 
{truck 
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firuck great terror into the principal Citizens. In 
this Exigence they created (1) Quintus Capitolinus 
Dictator, who in the firft exercife of his Authority 
committed Manlius to prifon, which the People took 
fo much to heart, that they changed their Apparel 
thereupon, and put themfelves into Mourning; a 
thing,never done but in great and publick Calami- 
ties. “The Senate fearing lome tumult, ordered him 
to be releafed ; W ho fet at liberty was never the bet- 
ter, but rather more infolent in his praétices, filling 
the whole City with his Faétion and Sedition. 
Wherefore they chofe Camillus again Military Tri- 
bune; and a day being fet for Manlius to aniwer to 
his charge, the profpect of the Place wasa great hin- 
drance to his Accufers: for the very Place where 
Manlius by Night fought with the Gauls, over- 
look’d the Court from the Capitol; fo that ftretch- 
ing forth his hands that way, and weeping, he cal- 
led to their remembrance his paft Actions, raifing 
compaffion in all that beheld him. Infomuch that 
the Judges were at a lofs what to do, and feveral 
times forced to adjourn the Tryal, not willing to. 
acquit him of the Crime, proved by manifeft Cir- 
cumftances, and yet, unable to execute the Law, 
that noble Action of his being always in their Eyes 
by reafon of the Place. Camillus confidering this, 
removed the Judgment Seat out of the Gate to the 
Peteline Grove, from whence there is no profpe@ 
of the Capitol. Here his Accufer went on with 
his Charge, and the Judges being now at liberty to 
confider of his late Practices, he receiv’d a juft re- 
compence and reward of his-wicked Aé€tions; for 
being found guilty, he was carried to the Capitol, 










































(1) Either Pistarch is miftaken | linus Mafter of the Horfe. Liv.lib. 
or the Textis mraim’d. Ic fhouid] €. cap. 12. This was the 3d Year 
be they chofe Cornelius Coffus Dic- | of the goth Olympiad, and in the 
tator, who named Quintus Capito. | Yearot Rome 371. 
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and (1)flung headlong from the Rock, having the 
fame Place both a witnefs of his greateft Glory, 
and a monument of his moft unfortunate End. The 











Houfe, and built there a 
ordain- 
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ing tor the future that (2) none of the Patrician 
Order fhould ever dwell in the Capirol. 


And now Camillus being called to the fixth Tri- 





bunefhip, defired to be excufed, ag being aged, and 


"ens fearful of the malice of Fortune,and of the 
4nvy which ufually attends great and profperous 
But the moft apparent pretence was the 





Aétions. 











weaknefs of his Body, for he happened at that time 
to be fick; but the People would admit of no ex- 
cufes, crying that they wanted not his Strength for 
Horfeor for Foot-fervice, but only his Counfel and 
Conduct. Thefe reafons prevailed upon him to un- 
dertake the Command, and with one of his fellow 
Tribunes to lead the Army immediately againft the 
Enemy. ‘Thefe werethe Preneftinesand Volfti, who 
with great Forces wafted the Countries of Thofe 








who were in alliance with the Romans. 


Having 


march’d out his Army, he fat down and encamped 


(x) This is a moft remarkable Ex- 
ample whereby we are taught, rhat 
an irregular Ambition is capable nor 
only of finkang in Oblivion.a long 
Courfe.of great Actions and Servi- 
ces, but even of rendring them 
unaeceptable, and odious. There 
was not perhaps at that time inal! 
Rome,aPerfon more illuftrious than 
Manlius. He produced thirty xpoils 
of Enemics, which he had flain 
with his own Hands. Forty ho- 
norary Rewards, which had betn 
conferr’d on him by his Generals. 
among which were two mural 
and eight civic Crowns. He pro- 
duced feveral Citizens whom he 











had faved from the Hands of the 
Enemy, and among them C. Ser- 
vilins, Mafter of the Horfe; all 
which were crown’d with thae 
fignal Service to his Country, the 
Prefervation of the Capirol, which 
‘alone might have obtain’d his Par- 
don for a greater Crime than tbat 
laid to his Charge, from a People 
lefs jealous of their Liberty thana 
the Romans. 

(2) Livy adds to This, that it 
was decreed by all bis Family, that 
none. of their Defcendants fhould 
ever after be Called Marcus Manli- 
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and took it, flaying the greateft part of them. 
terwards having heard that Sxztricam was taken by 
the Zufcans, and the Inhabitains, all Romans, put to 





the Sword, the main Body of his Forces, and hea- 
vieft arm’d, he fent home to Rome, and taking wath. 
him the Jighteft and beft-appointed Soldiers, he fet- 
fuddenly tipon the Zuf/can , who were in the Pol- 
{effion of the City, and having matfter’d them, Some 


he drove our, Others he flew. And fo returning to 
) Rome 
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Rome with great Spoils, he gave a fignal E- 
vidence of the good Senfe of the Roman Peo- 
ple, who not miíftruíting the Weaknefs and Age 
of a Commander endued with Courage and 
Condu&, had rather chofen him who was fickly, 
and defirous to be excufed, than younger Men 
who were forward and ambitious ta command. 
Wherefore when the Revolt of the Zafculans was 
reported, they gave Camillus the charge of redu- 
cing them; and the liberty of chufing which of 
his five Collegues he pleafed to go with him. 
And now when every one of them put in earneft- 
ly for the Place, contrary to the expectation of 
All, he pafs’d by the reft, and chofe Lucius Furtusy 
the very fame Man, who but juft before, againft 
the judgment of Camillus, by rafhly hazarding a 
Battel, had brought things toa dangerous and moft 
defperate Condition 3; willing, as it fhould feem, by 
the preference of Him, to relieve him from the 
fhame of it. The Za/culams hearing of Camillus’s 
coming againft them, fought cunningly to turn off 
the fufpicion of their Revolt: Their Fields, as in 
times of higheft Peace, were full of Plowmen and 
Shephetds; their Gates ftood wide open, and their 
Children went publickly to School: as for the Peo- 
ple, fuch as were Tradefmen, he found them in 
their Shops, bufed about their feveral Employ- 
ments 3 and the better fort of Citizens walking in 
the publick Places, (1) in their ufual Gowns and 
Fornialities: The Magiftrates were diligent and of- 
ficious. in running about and providing Quarters 
for the Romans, as if they ftood in fear of no dan- 
ger, and as tho’ they had eommittedno fault at alk 






































(1) The Gown wasthe conftan | fay of the One, that they were in 
wear of the Romans inthe time cf | their Gown, or of the Other that 
Peace, ag the Mantle, or Pallin | they were in their Mantle, im-~ 
was ofthe Gretians; which they f piyd they. werein a profound 
both quittèd jn War, fə taat to } Peace. nay 
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and lifted his Soldiers: And knowing that the foreé 
of the Barbarians lay chicfly in their Swords, with 
which they laid.,about them in a rude and unskilful 
manner, hacking and hewing the Head and Shoul- 
ders; he caufed Iron Murrions to be made for moft 
of his Men, {moothing and polifhing the outfide, 
thas the Enemies Swords lighting upon them, might 
either flide off, tor be broken; and round about 
their Shields he drew a little rim of Brafs, the Wood 
itfelf being not fufhicient to bear off the Blows. 
Befides, he taught his Soldiers in clofe engaging to 
ufe long Javelins, or punchion Staves, which hold- 
ing under their Enemies Swords, would receive the 
force and violence of them. W hen the Gauls drew 
nigh about the River Anien, dragging a heavy Camp 
after them, and loaden with infinite Spoil, Camillus 
drew forth his Forces, and planted himfelf upona 
Hill of eafy afcent, and which had many hollow 
places in it, to the end that the greateft part of his 
Army might be concealed, and thofe few which 
appeared might be thought thro’ Fear to have be- 
taken themfelves to thole upper Grounds. Andthe 
more to encreafe this Opinion in them, he fuffer’d 
them without any difturbance to fpoil and pillage 
even to his very Trenches, keeping himfelf quiet 
within his Works, which were well fortified onall 
fides: At laft, perceiving that part of the Enemy 
were fcattered about the Country a foraging, and 
having advice that Thofethat were in the Camp did 
nothing day and night but dink and revel, in the 
night-time he drew forth his lighteft-arm’d Men, 
and fent them before tg obferve and watch the Ene- 
my, and to be ready to hinder them from grawing 
into Order, and to vex and difcompofe them when 
they fhould firft ifue out‘ of their Trenches; and 
early in the Morning he brought down his main 
Body, and fet them in Battel-areay in the lower 
Grounds, being a numerous Body and full of Cou- 


rape; 
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rage» whereas the Barbarians had taken them for 
a fmall party of men that were atraid of them. The 
firit thing that abated the Pride and Courage of 
the Gauls, was, that they were to fight when they 
leaft expected it, and that their Enemies had the 
Honour of being Aggreffors. In the next place, 
the light-arm’d Men talling upon them befpre they 
could get into they ufual Order, or range them- 
felves in their proper Squadrons, did fo force and 
prefs upon them, that they were obliged to fight 
confufedly and at random, without any Difcipline at 
all. But at lait, when Camillus brought on his hca- 
vy-arm’d Legions,the Barbarians with their Swords 
drawn, went vigoroufly to engage them ; but the 
Romans oppofing with their Javelins, and receivin 
the force of their Blows on that part of their Shiel 
which was well guarded with bat. they turned 
the Edge of their Weapons, being made of a foft 
and ill-tempered Metal, infomuch that their Swords 
immediately bent in their Hands, and ftood crooked 
to the Hilts: as for their Bucklers, they were pierced 









































through and through, and grown fo heavy with the 


Javelins that ftuck upon them, that forced to quit 
their own Weapons, they endeavoured to make ad- 
vantage of thofe of their E 











nemies; fo that gather- 


ing up the Javelins in their hands, they began to 
return them upon the Romans. But the Romans 
perceiving them naked and unarm’d, prefently be- 
took themfelves to their Swords, which they fo 
well ufed, that.in a little time great Slaughter was 
made in the foremoft Ranks, and the reft of them 
fled, difperfing themfelves all over the Champian 
Country ; foras for the Hills and upper Grounds, Ca- 
millus tad before-hand poffefs’d himfelf of them, 
and they would not fly towards their Camp, be> 
caufe they knew there would be no great difficulty 
in taking it, fecing thro’ Confidence of Viétory 
they hag left it unguarded. They fay this Fight 
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The LIFE of 


was thirteen years after the facking of Rome, and 
that from henceforward the Romans took Courage, 
and laid afide thofe difmal Apprehenfions they had 
conceived of the, Barbarians ; thinking now that 
their firft Defeat was rather the effeét of Sicknefs, 
and the ftrange concurrence of evil Chances, than 
the fleady Courage or true Force of their Enemy. 
And indeed this Fear had been. formerly fo great, 
thac they made a®*Law, That Priefis fhould be ex- 
cufed from kW arlike Service, unlefs in an Invafion 
from the Gauls. As to Military Affairs, this was the 
lat Aétion in which Camillus was concerned ; for 
as for the City of the Velitrani, ‘That fell in as a 
part of this Victory, it being furrendred unto him 
without any refiftance. As to Civil Affairs, the 
greateft and hardeft difpute to be managed was 
with the People, which was ftill remaining; for 
they returning home full of Victory and Succefs, 
violently infifted, contrary to the antient Cuftom, 
to have one of the Confuls chofen out of their own 
Body. The Senate ftrongly oppofed it, and would 
not fuffer Camillus to lay down his Dictatorfhip, 
thinking that under the fhelter of his great Name 
and Authority they might with more probability of 
fuccefs defend the Rights of the Patriczans; but 
when Camillus was fitting upon the Tribunal, dif- 
patching publick Affairs, an Officer fent by the 
Tribunes of the People commanded him to rife and 
follow him, laying his Hand upon him, as ready to 
{eize and carry him away; upon which fuch anoife 
and tumult followed in the Affembly, the like was 
never heard of before: Some that were about Ca- 
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CAMILLUS. 


Capitol, he befought the Gods that they would 
bring thefe Troubles to a happy conclufion, ío- 
lemnly vowing, when the Tumult was ended, to 
build a Templejto Concord. A great Contetft arifing 
in the Senate, by reafan of contrary Opinions, at 
Jaft the moft moderate and moft agreeable to the 
People prevailed, which was that of two @onfuls, 
One of them fhould be chofen out of the Commo- 
nalty. When the Dictator had proclaim’d this De- 
termination of the Senate to the People, they were 
immediately (as it could not otherwife be) pleafed 
and reconciled with the Senate; and for Camillus, 


























œ FIn che Eleétion of Confuls held by 
lus, M. Emilius was chofen of the Nobility, and 
Lucius Sextius the firft of the Commonalty ; and 








this was the laft of all Camillus’s A€tions. In the 
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The Comparifon of Themiftocles wzth Camillas. 





T will be eafy todifcover, from what has been 
faid relating to the Livesof Themi/ftocles and Ca- 
gmillus, that there Ts a {trong Refemblance between 
thoile two great Men in many Particulars. They 
were Both defcended from Families unknown be- 
fore, or at leait not render’d illuftrious by any no- 
table Exploits, till They appeared the Firft in the 
Liitts to raife them out of their original Obfcurity, 
and by their own perfonal Merit and Virtue re- 
fleé&t to their Anceitors that Honour and Diftin- 
ction, which they never deriv’d from them. ‘They 
were engaged in many important Difputes with 
Strangers,ard in many more with their Fellow-Ci- 
tizens. ‘They Both fuffer’d from the Ingratitude 
of thofe very Citizens, W hom they had fo fignally 
ferv’d; and Both the One and the Other wrefted 
their Country out of the Handsof Barbarians. 
= The very Times in which they liv’d nearly re- 
{fembled each Other. The fame Storms and Tempefts 
that diftrefs’d the One, fhook the Other, and pro- 
duced in Both the fame Spirits and Refolutions to 
contend with thofe Storms and ‘Tempefts, and to 
conduct in Safety the People committed to their 
Care and Proteétion. ‘To this Conformity of the 
‘Times, wherein they feverally liw’?d, was owing that 
Conformity which appear’d in their Exploits and 
Fortunes; for the Circugmiftances of Both required 
shat Wifdom fhou’d have the greateft fhare an all 
their Performances, and prefide over their_innate 
Courage and Bravery. And yet in the Face of this 
general Refemblance, a near View will difcover 
many things, wherein they do as remarkably differ. 

We 

























































Themiftocles wzt/ Camillus. 


We are therefore to place thofe Refemblances in 
a proper Light, and by reducing the whole Object 
iito a narrow Compafs difcriminate the Differcnce, 
and Agreement, that may be found between them. 

im the firf{t place, Camillus feems to have the Pre- 
ference of Themiftocles, on account of his Performan- 
ces. He gain’d more Victories, conquered more 
‘Towns,recovered More from the Enemies, reliev’d 
an Army that was befiep’d, prefetv’d his Collegue 
that had engaged the Enemy unfeafonably, and put 
a glorious End to many Wars that in their own 
Nature were of a dangerous Tendency. To thefe 
renown’d Exploits, nothing can be oppofed in Be- 
half of Themiftocles, but his having put an End to 
the Wars in Greece, his Victories over the Perfians 
in the feveral Engagements at rtemifium, and the 
total Defeat of them in the Straits of Salamine. 

As for the Firft of thefe Exploits, Camillus didnot 
do more Service to the Romans by his Courage in 
terminating fo many Wars, and triumphing fo often 
over the Enemies of his Country, than Themi/ffocles 
did to Greece by his Wifdom in fuppreffing her in- 
teftine Divifions, reconciling her Cities, and uniting 
the Citizens in one and the fame I[Intereft. For tho’ 
nothing may be thought more feafible than to put 
a {top to domeftick Difputes at the Approach ofa 
common Enemy, which will force the contending 
Parties to form themfelves under one Banner, yet 
what Themiffocles did on this Occafion may be faid 
to be the Effect of a confummate Prudence, when 
he prevented thofe Gities,; which were in a Rival- 
fhip with Athens, from taking the Benefit of the 
great King’s Affiftance towards the reducing Athens 
and with Herall Greece into a ftate of Subjeétion. 
And indeed the Importance of the Service, and 


the Imminency of the Danger, appear’d foon after 
at Themiftacles. aiis | 
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The Comparifon of 


Themiftocles his Actions at Artemifitiity will bear 
no Comparifon with Camillus his Encounters with: 
the £91, the Voifti, andthe Latins; for in all thote 
Actions Caniiilus -was undoubted Conqueror, wheyt- 
as what Zhemiftocles did at Artemifium ferv’d onlyto 
let the Grecians know, that notwithitanding the 
dreadful Number of their Ships, the Barbarians 
quered; and thefe Actions, properly 
{peaking, were no other than the Preludes of a fu- 











But if we are to form a Judgment of Mens Acti- 
ons, rather from their Importance than Numbers, 
the fingle Battel at Salamine was ot more Weight 
than all the Exploits of Camillus put together, whe- 
ther we confider the Situation the Athenians were 
in at that time, or the amazing Powerof the Ene- 
my, who whilft he cover’d the Bofom of the Oce- 
an with his Ships, kad a moft formidable Army at 
and, or whether we are not rather to form our 
Judgment from the great Multitudes who ow’d 
their Safety to that Victory. Camillus, it is true, 
preferved Rome; but Themifiocles, in faving Athens, 
was the Preferver of Greece, who without Him mutt 
have funk intca deplorable Servitude. And certain- 
ly that Action, whofe Benefits are extended to Ma- 
ny, muft be more glorious than That whofe Fruits 
mre confin’d only to a Few. 

It may be faid that Camillus ow’d all his Succefs 
to Himfelf only, whereas Themiftocies fhared the Ho- 
nour of his Victory with the General of the Lace- 
demonians. At is true, Eurybeades fought in the 
Streights of Salamine with great Courage and Re- 
folution ; but without the Intervention of Themifto- 
eles his Prudence, that Courage would have keen un- 
profitable, nay probably it wou’d not have been 
ine to the Tryal. So far is that General from lef- 
ening the Glory of Zhemiffocles, that it rather ferves 


to illuftrate it; for at the fame time that Themiftocles 
aved 




















Themiftocies wzth Camillus. 


aved Greece, he had the Picafure of faving that Ge- 
acral likewile, and all his Forces. If on that Occa- 
fion Themiftocles gave manifeft Proots of a confum- 
måte Prudence, whether it was in bringing the 
Greeks under a neceflity of ighting in the Streights, 
or in chufing the moft favourable time for the At- 
tack; he at the fame time gave amazing Inftanccs 
cf an invincible Patience, the fure fign of a great 
Mind, and of a Moderation, which had nothing in 
view but the Good of the Publick. He refign’d 
the Command to Eurybiades ata very critical Con- 
jun@ture, when Emulation and Obdititinacy, which 
might have pafs’d upon the Vulgar for Courage and 
Magnanimity, would undoubtedly have ruin’d the 
Affairs of the Grecians. For it is certain he would 
never have overthrown his Enemies by his Courage, 
if he had not farft got the better of his Allies by 
his Condefcenfion. And I queftion if Camillus can 
fhew any thing of this fort equal to it, or to that 
Greatnefs of Mind when Zhemiffocles bore with Pa- 
tience the extravagant Sallies of Hurybiades, that he 
might have time to lay before him coolly his Sen- 
timents and Advice. ‘That Man muft be well ac- 
quainted with the way to true Glory, who could 
march on without ftumbling in a Road fo intricate; 
where he was to fuffer Infults with Patience, and 
{wallow Affronts. 

If it be in the Aétions of Men as it is in Trage- 
dies, where the fhorteft Moments artfully managed, 
produce the moft furprifing Events, and raife our 
Admiration up to the higheit Pitch by the Terror 
and Compaffion they in{fpire us with, there is nothing 
in the Life of Zhemiffocles comparable to the miracu- 
lous Ingidents which abound in That of Camillus. 
‘They are not Adventures govern’d and conducted 
by human Force or Reafon, but inextricable Difh- 
culties unravell’d, as it were, by the Intervention of 
a Deity. It is certain that in Zhemiffocles, the intri- 

cate 
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The Comparifow of 












againft the Gold of the Barbarians. 
arrives Camillus, and effeéts her Deliverance not with 


Gold but bythe Sword. This Air of the Wonderful 
breathes in almoft every one of his Actions, whether 
he is relieving an Army befieged on a Mountain; 
defeating an Enemy the Moment after their Victory 5 
leading Citizens back into the City the very day in 
which they had been driven out of it; or retaining 
within their Duty Towns in the very Inftant of re- 
volt. But as thefe oments of furprife are the 
E.ffe&ts of Chance, or the Sports of Fortune, and- 
feem fitter:for the Entertainment of a Reader whofe 
Mind i$; moft taken with marvellous Events, than to 
form in’ us aright Judgment of the A ‘ons,and teach 
l us 











‘Themiftocles wzth Camillus. 


os wherein one Man excels Another, let us leave 
cuele Things to the Painters, and the Poets, to be 
by Them difplay’d on the Stage, and in their Paint- 
inaa whilft We confine our Confideration to fuch 
Things as relate more peculiarly to Themifiocles and 
Camillus, and which they owe only to Themfelves,; 
and thereby be enabled to make an exact eftimate 


of their Virtues, and their V iccse 






























d the fame Courage and Conduét upon Occafi- 
. But itis neither Courage, Conduct, or Cun- 
ning by which Men are to be judged, becaufe They 


are Qualities which they may be faid to have tn 
common with many other Animals. That which 


infinitely dignifies human Nature, and raifeth her in 
fome degree up to the fupreme Being, 1s that pro- 
vident Forefight, in which Themiffocles had exceed- 
ingly the Advantage over Camillus. He cou’d fee 
no farther than juft before him, whereas Themiftocles 
faw afar off, and had an Eye that could penetrate c- 
ven into the Womb of Events. Atthe time when 
the Perfians,overthrown at Marathon, were frighted 
back intothe very Heart of Afia, He foretold their 
Return, and prepared his Fellow-Citizens for new 
Confliéts with thofe Barbarians. It is true, as Ci- 
cero has obferved, that this Forefight fail’d him upon 
fome of the moft important Gccafions in his whole 
Life; for he neither cou’d forefee what he had to 
expe& from the Lacedemonians, what would befal 
him on the part of his own Countrymen, nor the 
Confe 
But what Man is there thay is infallible? 

Ic may be faid of Camillus that He likewife fore- 
faw that the Divifion of the Romans, and the fu 

















fering*a Part of them to go and dwell at Vei would. 


infallibly prove the Ruin of the State, for which 
Reafon he oppofed it with great Firmnefs and Re- 


folution this important Service of Camil- 
l bus 


p a of his mighty Promifes to drtaxerxes.. 
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dus to his Country we fee the many Tokens of sz 
profound Wifdom and Prudence, but nothing cf 
that Forefight in TZékemiftocles, which looks like 
fomething Prophetical. This Action of Camil 'us 
has undoubtedlya great Refemblance with That of 
DThemiftockes when he prevented thofe Citf®s, which 
had not appeared in Arms againf{t Xerxes, from be- 
ing expelled out af the Council of the mphittyons, 
as was infifted on by the Lacedemonians, who would 
by that means have engrofied all the Authoriry, 
and made themfelves Matters of Greece. 

But if Zhemifiocies was preferable to Camillus on 
the fcore of Forefight, Camillus no lefs excelled 
Themiftocles on the account of Juftice, a Quality 
infinitely fuperior to the Former. In all the Ex- 
ploits of Zhemiftocles one may difcover Courage join- 
ed with Cunning, whereas every thing in Camile 
Zus is fincere and open. Themiffocles never perform- 
ed any thing that might not be overmatch’d by 
the fingle Submiffion of Falerii, of which Camil- 
fus made himfelf Mafter by the high Veneration 
the Befieged had conceived of him for his Juftice 
in fending back to them the School- Matter, who 
had betray’d their Children into his Hands; for to 
know that even in War itfelf there are fome Laws 
of fuch a nature as no good Man will violate, 
and that Juftice ought to be prefer’d to Vi- 


ctory, is an Action more heroick than the Congueft 
of the Univerfe. 
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Themiftocles with Camillus. 


Themiftocles opprefled all Thofe who were moft 
wapable of ferving the Republick, and got rifti- 
aes to be banifh’d, tho’ he was the moit virtuous 
Wan of the Age; whereas Camillus was ío mucha 
Strtpger to that Spirit of Envy and Intreague, that 
he alWays pick’d out the beft of the Citizens to be 
his Colleagues, fuch as knew how to be nfoft fer- 
viceable to their @ountry, and made it appear 
that a Man might communicate nis Authority to 
Others, without giving them a Share in his Glory. 

The Athenians had been accuftomed to lay out 
in Games and Shews all the Revenue arifing out of 
their Mines in Attica. TZhemiffocles had the Cou- 
rage to abolifh this improvident Cuftom, and cauf- 
ed the Money to be employ’d in building of Ships, 
which prov’d afterwards the Prefervation of the 
State. There is nothing in the Life of Camillus 
that will ftand in Competition with that important 
Service, unlefs we put into the Balance his prudent 
Regulations during his Cenforfhip, wherein he 
obliged the young men to efpoufe the Widows of 
Thofe who had been {lain inthe Wars, and made 
Orphans liable to the Taxes. But thefe Laws feem 
to be the Didctates of War, whereas Themi/tocles’s 
Decree proceeds folely from his Prudence. 

The Severity with which Camillus treated Man- 
dius, who was thrown headlong from the Capitol 
was very juft, and commendable, if it flowed 
purely from his love of Liberty and regard to 
the Conftitution ; and if the Indignation he had 
conceived againft that Criminal was not a little ag- 
gravated by an inward Jealoufly of a Rival renown- 
ed for many notable Actiorfs, who could produce 
thirty Spoils taken from Enemies flain by his own 
Hands,.Forty honorary Rewards confer’d on him 
by the Generals under whom he had ferv’d, among 
which were Two mural and Bight civic Crowns, 
and who, in fhort, having repuls’d the Gaz/s when 
they 
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The Camparzfon of 

they were fealing the Capitol, had confer’d on him 
for that important Service the glorious Name 
Capitolinus. But Lhemiftocles gave as high an lr- 
ftance of his Zcal for Liberty when he condemn d 
a Greek to Death for having explained to the Athe- 
nians the dif{honourable Terms the King of “erfa 
offered to them by his Ambafladors, and for having 
the Impudence to make the Language of the Greeks 
ferve to interpret to them the imperious Will of a 
Barbarian. Nor is he lefs to be commended for 
his Severity to Artbmius of Zele, whom he got to 
be declared an Enemy of the Grecians and their 
Allies, and had Himfelf and Pofterity branded with 
Infamy for having imported the Gold of the Medes, 
mot into Athens, but into Peloponnefus. I know 
nor if this Example of Severity againft Corruption 
was not more neceflary and ufeful to Greece in that 
Conjunéture and Situation of her Affairs, than was 
the Punifiment of Manlius at that time to Rome; 
for the Perfians were in thofe days more to be re- 
doubted for their Gold than their Courage; which 
made Demofthenes affirm that this fingle Aétion 
made the Greciaxs become more formidable to the 
barbarians, than the Barbarians had ever been to 
the Grecians. na f 

There is another Circumitance which rendered 
Themiftocles’s Adminiftration very remarkable; for 
when the Barbarians had laid Athens in Afhes, he 
did not only rebuild it, as Camillus did Rome, but 
he fortified it, and joined it by a Wall to the Pi- 












































yeus. But there are two things to be confidered 





in this Enterprize, the Effeét it produced, and the 
Manner wherein it was executed. The Effeé& was 
no better than creating in their Allies a Jeaboufy of 
their Power, and prompting the Populace to be 
more ftubborn and mutinous in ftrengthening them 
againít the Nobility ; and the Manner in which it 
was executed could contribute bur*little to his Ho- 
fiou) 











Themiftocles wzth Camillus. 


nour, fince it was gained with Fraud, Subtilty and 
s giuftice; and there is no Acton with thefe Marks 
upon it can be allowabie, tho’ it may be profitable. 
Four this Reafon Demofithenes, in comparing thefe 
W alls of Themiftocles with Thofe built afterwards 
by Coxon, gives the Preference to the Laft: for, as 
much as an Action performed openly is preferable 
to One effected clandeftinely and by Fraud, and 
Viétory more glorious than Ciréumvention and 
Surprize, fo much are the Walis of Conon to be 
preier’d to Thofe of Themiftocles: For Conon ereéted 
His after he had quell’d his Enemies, and all Thofe 
that could have obftructed him in his Deign, 
whereas Themiffociles built His by impofinyg upon his 
Allies. No Reproach like This ever fully’d One of 
the Actions of Camillus, where Opennefs and Sim- 
piicity, the effential Marks of a truly great and 
noble Mind, conftantly fhined in full Luttre. 

We are not to excufe either in Lhemiffocles or 
Camillus the Pride and Arrogance wherewith both 
the One and the Other infulted over their Fellow- 
Citizens, tho’ it may be more excufeable in Ca- 
millus than Zhemiffocles; for it did not appear in 
Him till his many Exploits and fignal Services had 
given him fome fort of Pretence to it; whereas 
That of Zhemiffocles broke out at a time when he 
had not pertormed any thing confiderable that 
could give him the leaft Colour for it. Befides, 
Camillus gave many Inftances of a Modefty never 
fuficiently to be admired, when after he had de- 
feateda Party of the Gauls near _4rdea, he refufed to 
take the Office of General upon him, which had 
been offered him by the Romans then at Zeii; and 
in obedience to the Laws of a City, which was 
not then in Being, and was no better than a Heap 
of Afhes, waited till that Choice was confirmed 
by the Handful of Romans who were defending 


the Capitol, whom he confidered as the only law- 
Vor. I I ful 
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ful Citizens, who had a right of conferring that 
Office upon him; a Modcration almoft with tft 
Example, far unlitethat Ambition which was da ly 
vifible in Themiffocles. 
If for our better and more compleat Knowlrcdge 
of Men we are not to confider them only in the 
Courfe of their Profperities, but to turn the Ta- 
bles, and view them when Bortune is at Variance 
with them, we fhall in that cafe find a very great 
Difference between Themiflocles and Camillus. One 
of them was banifhed without any apparent Rea- 
fon; unlefs it was a Judgment upon him for hav- 
ing done the fame thing by Ariflides, whom he 
drove into Exile purely out of Jealoufie of his ex- 
traordinary Worth, and for no other Reafon. The 
Other was banith’d for vigoroufly oppofing a De- 
fign which tended to the abfolute Ruin of his 
Country. Thezwziffocles was banifh’d after he had 
fav’d his Country, and Camillus preferved His after 
he had been banith’d. Themiffocles’s Exile was his 
Reward for having expelled the Barbarians, and 
the Arrival of the Barbarians was as a Punifhment 
for the Exile of Camillus. 

If thefe Caufes and Conjunétures are very diffe- 
rent, fo was the Manner in which both the One, 
and the Other fupported his Difgrace. Camillus 
in the firft Heat flew out into Imprecations, which 
teftified his Malice and Ill-will to Rome; but one 
may at the fame time difcover fome Tokens of the 
A ffeétion he {till retain’d for her even in the height 
of his Refentment: For he, does not wifh any Ca- 
lamities to fall upon her, but that He may have the 
Pleafure of delivering her, and thereby fecure to 
himfelf a glorious Revenge for her Injuftice to- 
wards him, which is the Revenge of a Hero. We 
meet with nothing of This in Themiffocles: He does 
mot indeed curfe his Country, but he goes and 
proftitutes himíclf to her Enemies. TZhemziftocles in 
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his Exile fullies the Glory of his former Exploits 5 
m: pays his Adoration to a Barbarian, and begs his 
Pirdon for the Damage he had done him in the 
Sexvice of his Country : whereas Camillus adds 
fre{fi Laurels to Thofe he had obtained before, and 
contitmied to the End of his Days to fignalize 
himfelf with new Viétories. He excels all other 
Romans before his Exile, and after it he excels Him- 
felf. The extravagant Promifes of Zhemiffocles to 
the King of Perfa put him in the long run under 
a Necefiity of killing himfelf ; and there appears 
fomething fo heroick in this Sentiment of preferring 
Death to the fatal Neceffity either of revenging 
himfelf upon his Country, or of being unfaithful 
to his Benefaétor, that I have in fome fort applaud- 
ed that Refolution, tho’ I know very well that all 
wife Men will upon an impartial Judgment con- 
demn it. This Violence committed on himfelf wall 


without doubt be confidered by Such not only as 
an undeniable Mark of Weaknefs, but a certain 
Sign that he knew not what {cope to give to his 
Refentment againft hisCountry, nor how much he 
was bound in Gratitude to his Benefaétor; and that 



































fearch of Enemies to Rome; he had them round 
about him ; He went not to humble himfelf be- 
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excellent Doctrine, which Pilato was at that time 
preaching up in the Schools at Athens, that an hv 
neft Man, however ill ufed by his Country, pr 
{erves always in his Heart a Mediator in her behalf, 
and feeks all Opportunities of bringing her to ber- 
felf, and doing her Service. Accordingly tkis cx- 
alted Piety tn Camillus was rewarded with a Feli- 
city, which no Mortal ever obtained before. He 
was no fooner reftored to his Country but he re- 
ftored his Country with himfelf, and brought Rome 
back to Rome, which gave him a Right to thare 
with Romulus in the Title of her Founder; and 
when he had thus preferv’d Rome, and reftored her, 
he hindred her from falling again into the fame Ca- 
lamities out of which he had rais’d her; for when 
he was Fourfcore and three Years old he once more 
defeated the Gauls, who were returned into /taly 
with an Army much more formidable than the for- 
mer. Now all thofe glorious Exploits had been 
loft, if like Zhemiffocleshe had given way to his Re- 
fentment; fo true is it that Anger is an imperious 
ungrateful Miftrefs, making an ungenerous Return 
for the Services fhe receives, and felling her perni- 
cious Counfels at a moft extravagant rate. 

Having thus drawn a Parallel between thefe-two 
great Men with regard to their Conduét in Peace 
and War, and their Behaviour under their Misfor- 
tunes, there remains nothing more but to confider 
them with relation to their Sentiments of Religion, 
in which there feems to be no great Difference be- 
tween them. Themiffocles implores the Affiftance 
of the Gods in all his Undertakings. When he 
had obtained the ViG&bory at Artemifium he confe- 
crated a Trophy to Diana, under whofe Irnfpe&ion 
he had performed this firft Exploit s and after That 
at Salamine, in Acknowledgement tbat prudent 
Counfels are as fo many Infpirations fent from the 
Gods, he ereéted a Temple te the fame Godde& 
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in return for the good Counfel he received from 
cer. 

In this Article Camillus comes not in the leait 
bohind Themiffocles. After the Conqueft of He he 
rebtlc the Temple to the Goddels Matuta. 
tranfports the Statue of Juno to Rome, and takes 
Care to have that Service performed wieh the 
moft religious Ceremonies; He with much Labour 
and Perfeverance finds out the Foundations of 
thofe ‘Temples that had been deftroyed by Fire, 
which he re-edified, and built Another tothat God, 
who had foretold the coming of the Gaza/s. In 
fhort, he clofed his Life with an A&ct of Religion, 
confecrating a Temple to Concord, in thanks to 
the Gods for the reunion of the People with the 
Senate. He wili without doubt be reproached for 
having inContempt of the Gods caufed four white 
Horfes to be harneffed to the Chariot in which 
he enter’d Rome on the Day of his Triumph, and 
for negle&ting the folemn Vow he had made of 
confecrating to Apollo the Tenth of the Spoils 
taken at Ve. TLhemiffocies allo is to be condemned 
for making Religion a Cloak to his political De- 
figns, when by the Aid of factitious Portents and 
Miracles he brought the People to come into his 
Meafures; but it appears to me equally unjuft to 
accufe, or defend two Perfons, whom the Gods 
themfelves feem to have juttified. For thofe all- 
powerful Beings have given both the One and the 
Other fignal Marks of their good Will and Fa- 
vour 3 they fupportzd their Courage, and anima- 
ted their Prudence on every Occafion, and favou- 
red all their Enterprizes eith Succefs and Glory; 






















































and what is {till a ftronger and more extraordinary | 





Mark of thetr Proteétion, they revenged the 
Wrongs done to Camillus by Gakine Rome under 
a Deluge of Calamities; and by _ Infpirations, 
Dreams and_Oracles they twice preferved Zhemi- 


L 3 ftocles 
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The Comparifon, &c. 
ffocles from the Snares of his Enemies. Now tho. 
the Nature of the Gods, which is Goodnefs it fev, 
and which being ready to forgive, and flow :o 
punifb, doth not always manifeft their Judgments 
in this Life, will not fuffer us to pafs any certain 
Sentence upon Men from the Favours the have 
received from above, yet it may very jurtly be 
prefumed that they would never have fhewn fuch 
diftinguifhing Marks of their Love to two Perfons, 


who had openly defy’d them by their Ingratitude 
and Impicty. | | 
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VENN A SA R on a time feeing fome Strangers 
* at Rome, who were People of Dittin- 

3 ction, carrying upand down in their Arms 
sA and Bofoms young Puppy-dogs and Mon- 
keys, and hugging and making much of 
them, took occafion to ask, Whether the LY’omen in 
their Country were not ufed to bear Children? by that 
Prince-like Reprimand gravely refieéting upon fuch 
Perfons, who fpend and Javifh that natural Affeétion 
and Kindnefs upon brute Beafts, which is due and 
owing to Human Creatures, Thofe of ourown kind. 
The Whelps and Cubs of Dogs and Apes may in- 
deed fhew an In lination.eo learn any thing, and 
to také notice -f every thing they fee; but the 
Soul ofM <- as by Nature Reafon which teaches 
him to “ftinguifh between things, and to find 




















fault with Thofethat abufe his Inclinations, by di- 
verting it to unworthy Objeéts, and at the fame 
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tinse overlooking fuch as would be both reputable 
and profitable to them. l l 
Bur the outward Sexfe being paflive in receiv- 
ing the Impreflion of thofe Obje&s that come in 
its way and {trike upon it, it is pe adventure nce- 
ceffary for it (the Sexfe) to eniertain and take no- 
tice of every thing that appears to it, be i what 
ic will, ufeiul or unufeful ; whereas every Man, if 
he will make ufe of his Underftanding, hath a na- 
tural Power to turn himfelf upon all occafions, and 
to change and fhift with the greateft eafe to what 
fhall feem to himfelf moft fit. So that a Man 
ovght to purfue and make after the beít and choi- 
ceít of every thing, that he may not appear to be 
entirely guided by Sen/e, but to have made the beft 
ute of it. 

For as the Eye is pleafed moft with a Colour 
whofe lively frefhnefs revives and cherifhes the 
Sight, fo the Mind of Man has certain Objects 
that by Delighting it do Invite it as to its proper 
Good, and upon Vhefe our Affections ought to be 

laced. 

i Now thefe Objects are to be met with in thofe 
W orks and Performances which proceed from Yir- 
gue, which do infufe and beget in the Minds of 
Readers, whilft they converfe with the bare Sto- 
ries and Narratives of them, a kind of Emulation 
and Inclination towards them, which naturally draws 
them on to an Imitation. Whereas in things of 
another nature there doth not immediately follow, 
upon the admiration and liking of the thing done, 
any ftrong defire of doing the like. Nay, many 
times on the very contrary, w n we are pleafed 
with the Work, we flight and ‘er litrh y the 
Workman or Artift himfelf; as fox ance, in 
Perfumes and Purple-dyes, we are takei with the 
things themfelves well enough, but we look but 


meanly upon Dyers and Perfumers,-as a fort of E 
Hip 
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tiful Tradefmen and forry Mechanicks. 


W herc- 


¿pon it was not amiís faid by (1) dntifibenes, when 






People told him that one //menias was an excel- 
lent Fidler or Piper; Zt may be fo, faid he, ut be 


is buia wretched paultry Fellow for all That; for other- 


wife ‘be would not have been fo excellent a Fidler; 
meanmg thache would have found fome bercer Bu- 
finefs ta have employed himfelf about than Fidling 


and Piping. 


And King 
pofe told 





nis Son Alexander, 


Philip to the fame pur- 
who once at a 





merry Meeting had fung with great Pleafure and 
Skill, re not you afhbamed, Son, to fing fo well? For 
(2) zt zs cnough for a King or Prince to find leifure 
fometimes to bear others fing, and he does the Mufes 
no {mall bonour, when he pleafes to be but prefent at 


fuch Exercifes and Tryals of Skill. 


Now He who 


bufies himfelf in mcan Employs, doth but bring 
that pains he takes about things of little or no ult, 
as an Evidence againft himfelf of his Negligence 
and flothful Indifpofition to virtuous and ufeful Pra- 


étices. 


(1) Antifihenes was ane of So- 
ecrates’s Diiciples, and Founder of 
the Sect of Cynics. It was He who 
faid that Virtue ss the ftrongeft of 
Armour, and the only Armour of 
which no one can deprive us. It is 


therefore no wonder if a Man of 
fuch Sentiments condemned I/me- 
nias for having {pent all his time, 






che Poets, for 
them introducing 
ing or playing upon 


(3) And I take it for granted, that no in- 


genuous 


(3) This isa fevere Affertion; 
No Mian of Quaiity would d efire 
to be a Phidias, or a P lycletus, 
or to be the Carver of the Olym- 
pian Jupiter, or Argive Juno One 
of which Statues was of Gold, 
the Orther of Ivory, botheltesmed 
inimitable Mafer-pieces, and as 
fuch their refpedétive Sculptors 
were rever’d as Gods rather than 
Men. As for the firt of thefe 


Í Statues it had the Honour to re- 


ecive the Stamp of Fspiter’s own 
Approbation in proof of its Per- 
feétion ; for we are told that when 
Phidias had finifhed it, he befought 
the God to teftify by fome vifi- 








the Harp, but always taking Plea- ble Signal that he approv’d of his 


fure in hearing Others Sing or 


Play. 


Performance, and that at that ve- 


ry Inftant a Thunderbolt fell at 
| | his 
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genuous well-born Youth, upon viewing the Statue 
of Jupiter which ftands in the City of P/a, would 
defire to be a Phidias, or That of Juno in the City 
of Argos, to bea Polycletus, (the Workmen of thots 
Statues) or to be as good a Poet as Snacreon- or 
Philemon, or Archilochus, becaufe he has been del”zht- 
ed in reading their Poems. For it doth © st ne- 
ceffarily follow, -that if a piece of Work p afe for 
its gracefulnefs, therefore He that wrought it de- 
ferves our eitteem. Whence it is that neither do 
fuch things profit or advantage the Beholders, up- 
on the fight whereof there doth not arife a Zeal 
which may put them upon Imitation, nor an im- 
pulfe or Inclination, which may move a defire and 














kis Feet beror-c the Statue. This 
was an aurhenrn ck, Vettimony for 
a Heathes. ivi cletus was fo e- 
fteemed thar our fingle Figure of 
Nis was fold at an hundred Talents. 
Diadumenum fecit molliter Jave- 
neri. Centu Talentis nobslitatum, 
as we read it in Pliny. What Rea- 
fon then has Plutarch to under- 
value, as he does. fuch excellent Ar- 
tifts fo univerfally admired? Nay, 
he goes farther; No oze, faith He, 
would be Anacreon, who had been 
the Favourite of two excellent 
Princes; zor Philemon, who haid been 
preferr’d to Minzander himfelf; zor 
Archilochus, whofe Style was fo 
ftrong and vigorous. This is paying 
a mortifying fort of Compliment to 
fuch celebrated Arts. All chat can be 
faid on this Occafion is, That Pla- 
arch does not effeétual'y defpife 
them, be allows them the Appr 
bation that is fitting for them, and 
‘only makes them fubordinate to 
fomething elfe more exalted, and 
erfectin its kind. They arein rea- 
fey no better than dead Works, be- 
neath the Ambition of a prudent 














Man.Of This Socrates isan Inftance. 
Fle had fucceeded to Admiration 
in the Art of Sculpture, having 
made the Statues of the three 
Graces, which were highly efteem- 
ed by the Athenians. And yet he 
abandoned the Art, wherein he fo 
much excelled, to devote him- 
{elf entirely to the Study of Wif- 
dom. Plutarch has before in the Life 
of Thefexs fhewn the Difference he 
conceives there is between a Go- 
vernor who has the Forming, or 
Inftitutjion of a Princz, and the 
Painters, or Sculptors, who have 
drawn their Piétyres or carved 
their Srarues. In this Place he 
follows the Trat of his Mafter 
Plato, who in the 3d Book of bis 
Republick dces not call the Art of 
Painting, Carving, Poetry, €c. 
Texvas Arts, but gives them a 
fort of dervaluing diminutive 
Appellatio he calls t en Texy- 
vud ple litt tty. Dppofition 
to that Power, œw Art of Wif- 
dom, which only 1» wṣ:duciye to 
the happy Conduct of Man, anda 
the Government of States. 
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raife an endeavour of doing the like. But ’tis Vir- 
tge alone, which doth immediately by the bare pro- 
pofal of its Actions fo difpofe Men, that they do 
at once both admire the things done, and defire 
to imitate the Doers of them. For as to the Goods 
Of Fivtune, we are fond of the Poffeflion and En- 
yoymeat of them; but as to thofe of Yirfue, we 
are in lwe with the Practice and Faercife of thems 
for which Reafon we are content to receive Thofe 
from Others, but Thefe we are ambitious Others 
fhould receive from Us. For an hiftorical Re- 
lation of what is honeft and virtuous has fuch a 
power over Man as to put him upon a proper 
Action, forming the Manners of Him that confi- 
ders it, not as in a Play merely to imitate ir, but 
to do it upon Choice and Inclination. 

Wherefore we alfo have though fit to {pend our 
time in writing the Lives of famous Perfons; and 
we have compofed this Zenth Book upon that Sub- 
ject, wherein are contain’d the Life of Pericles 
and That of Fabius Maximus, (who managed and 
carried on the War againft Hannibal.) Men alike, 
as in their other Virtues and good Parts, fo efpe- 
cially in their mild and upright Temper and De- 
meanor, and in their being able to bear the crofs- 
rain’d Humours and foolifh Carriages of their Fel- 
ow-Citizens the Commoners, and their Fellow- 
Rulers, who fhared with them in the Charge of 
the Government; by which means they became 
Both of them very ufeful and ferviceable to the 
Intereft of their Countries. Whether we take a 
right aim in our intended purpofe, is left to the 
ea ra iudge | y thofe eRings he fhall here find 

cr do. 
P As to #...2cles, he was of that Tribe or Ward 
in Ather: walled Acamantis, and of that Compa- 
my or Society of People called Cholagria, and one 


pf the chiefeft Families and Defcents of the vids 
ity 









































City both on his Father’s and Mother’s fide. For 
Xanthippus his Father, He who defeated the King 
of Perfia’s Lieutenant-Generals in the Battel of 
Mycale, took to Wife (1) eariffe, the Neice of 
that Chiiffhenes (2) who drove out the Race of 
Pififfratus, diflolved their Tyrannical Ufurpdtion, 
made fuch good Laws, and fettled fuch a odel 
of Governmenr as was excellently well tempered 
and fitted for the Agreement and Safety of the 
People. 

Agariffe being near her time, fancied in a Dream 
that fhe was brought to Bed of a Lion, and with- 
in a few Days after fhe was delivered of Pericles ; 
whofe Body was well fhaped, but his Head wastoo 
long, and difproportioned. For which Reafon it 
was that almoft all the Images and Sratues that 
were nade of him, have the Head covered with a 
Helmet: The Workmen probably not being wil- 
ling to expofe him by fhewing his Deformity. 
But the Poets of Athens plaid upon him, and cal- 
led him DywoxutParnG, Schinocephalos, that is, Onion- 
pate, or Squill-pzte. For that which in common 
Language goes by the Name of =xiArxa a SQUILL, 
or Sea-Onion, the Atticks do in their Dialeét fome- 
times term DSytv@, Chinos. And one of their Co- 
mick Poets, Cratinus in his Play called Cheirones, 
that is t> fiy, Lhe Rafcality, or The worfer fort 
of Peopic, iays thus of him; 














(1) Ciifihenes King of Siryon had , and this Agarife was the Mother 
an only Dauyhrer, whom ne mar- | of Pericles. 
ried to Megacles, the Son of Ale- (2) Heexpelled the Defcendants 
maon. Megacles had two Sons by | of Pififirat#s, reunited the People 
this Lady, the firft of which Imd | who wei : before divided, ranking 
the fame Name with his Grand- | them uncer ten Trib - whereas 
| father, and the other was called | there were boot- tet. betore, and - 
Fiippocrates. He married, and hada | eftablifhed the DƏ \ocracy, or Go- 
Son called Megacles, and a Daugh- | vernment by the Fe- 
ter. named Agsrifie, which was | Lib. 5 and 6. 
the Name af her Grandmother ; 









(1) Old 
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(1) Old time, with Fattion mixt in vile Embraces 


-Begot this greateft Tyrant of bis Kaces 





To whom is given by the Gods above 





The lofty Name of Head-Compelling Jove. 


And again in another Play of his called Wemefs, 
or The Revenge, he in this manner befpcaks him: 


Yiela ws, thou Hofpitable God, thy did; 
Thou who art (2) bappy in a monftrous Flead. 








And YZelecides, another of thofe Poets, faith in 
mockery of him, that one while | 


Puzzled with nice affairs of State and Town, 
His Grout-head being overfet hangs down. 


And that another while, 


Only from that long over-growing Pate 
There doth arife much Trouble to the State. 


And Egupolis, a third Poet, in a Comedy of His 
called Demi, that is, Lhe People of the Boroughs, 


(1) This is a very obfcure piece 
3f Raillery; The Poer alludes to 
everal Paflages in Hefiod and Ho- 
mer. and the fhort account of 
them is this: Thofe Poets tell us 
Fupiter was the Son of Old Time. 
' Chrone, or Saturn. the Perfon is 
the fame tho’ the Name be diffe- 
rent) and fome body elfe: This 
Fepiter was ftiled yepeà yepeTns. 
Cloud-cather-r, or, assur excel- 
lent M , Cle Compelling. 
Now Prricles , ras called Olympius 
and Funrerg and therefore this 

oc. iays ne was begotten by Old 
Time (or Saturn) upon Faction, 
and that the Gods called him xe- 









paanyeceetny, (this word is very 
near in found to vepaanyeeeTny ) 
Head-Gatherer, or Head-Compel- 
ling, becaufe Pericles having avery 
long Head, feemed to have one 
Head fet or added toanother. This 
is the beft I can make of this 
Pafiage. 

(2) It is impofiible to pre- 
{erve in the Tranflation the Wit- 
ticifm whichis clearly exprefs’d ia 
the Original, where the Poet 
makes ufe of but one Word uea- 
zeepie, Which genuinely fignifies 
happy, but Cratizus alludes to the 
Word xæpn a Head, and the aug- 
mentative Particle uc. 








making 
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making enquiry concerning every one of the De- 
magogues or Leading-men, whom he makes in the 
Play to come up from Hell, as Pericles comes to 
be named laft, he replies : 


IY hy in the Devils name, ’mong ft ali the Dead 
Thaé lie below, baft brought us up the Head ? 


The Mafter tratr taught him Mufick, ;moft Au- 
thors are agreed, was one Damon; (whofe name 
they tay ought to be pronounced with the firft fyl- 
lable fhort.) Tho’ driffotle tells us that he was tho- 
roughly praétifed to Mufick with one Pythociides. 
And as to Damon, it is not unlikely, that he being 
a fhrewd cunning Sophifter as he was, did out of 
policy fheiter himfelf under the name and profef- 
fion of a Mufick-Mafter, on purpofe to conceal 
from the Vuigar his fubtilty and skill in State-Af- 
fairs. So that under this pretence he attended as 
diligently upon Pericles in teaching him Politicks, 
as a Matter of a Gymnafium, or School for Exer- 
cifes, does upon young Scholars whom he is to in- 
ftruct in the 4thleticks. Yet for all that the People 
faw him thro’ the Difguife of a Mufician, and ba- 
nifhed Damon the Country by Oftracifm for ten 
Years, as an Intermedler in the Governmenr, and 
one that favoured Arbitrary Power; and by that 
means gave the Stage occafion to play upon him, 
As for inftance; (1) Plato one of their Comedians 
brought in a Perfon putting the Queftion to him 
( under the name of Chiron, who had been Achil- 
fes’s ‘Tutor likewife in Mufick) in this manner; 























Tell me, thou mighty Chiron of be State 
Didfi thou our great Achilles educa ? 


meaning Pericles. 


(1) A Comick Poet, the Author of two and thirty Comedies: 
Pericles 
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Pe: icles was moreover a Difciple occafionally of 
- (1) Zeno Eleates, who difcourfed and treated of natu- 
ral Philotophy much after the manner as Parmenides 
did, except that he introduced a difputatious method 
of reafoning upon things, which he ufed himlelf to, 
by which he would draw his Adverfaries into feem- 
ing Abfurdities, let them take which Side of the 
Quefti n they pleafed. And accordingly Zimon the 
Phliafian hath given the fame account of him in 
this pair of Verfes. 








Zeno’s great Force, who {poke to either part, 
Confuted all, and never fail’d in’s Art. 


But He that was moft converfant with Pericles, 
and furnifhed him moft efpecially with a Weight 
and Grandeur of Senfe, and a more grave and folid 
refearch of thofe Arts by which the Populace is to 
be managed, and contributed moft to the Majefty 
and Grace of his Addrefs and Deportment, was 
Anaxagoras the Clazomenian > whom the Men of 
thofe times called by the name of Ngs, Vous, that 
is, Mind or Underftanding, whether in admiration 
of his great and extraordinary Skill and Know- 
ledge, as it clearly appeared to be, in the Affairs 
of Nature, (2) or whether it were becaufe that 

; He 


(1) This Zeno wasof EleaaTown , were thereby fo far incenfed that 
in Italy, anda Phocaan Colony. Hej they fell upon the Tyrant, and 
was a Scholar of Parmenides, who | toned him. We are not to con- 
‘moreover adopted him. Tho’ his | found this Zeno with Him of Ci- 
protenan Learning had acquired | tiea, who was Founder of the 

im a great Reputation, yet he | Sect of the Stocks, and was much 
became ore _ illuftric ás by his | later than the former. 

Cour e nd Refolu on, for he (2) Before Anaxagoras’s time 
conf in Tyrant of | the Philofophers were extreamly ` 
his Country ho caufed him to | perplexed, and knew not how to 
be pounced. o Death in a Mortar, | account for the Order and Difpo- 
a y ıs Death he accomplithed | tition of the World, and what it 
what he had undertaken in his | was that drew it out of its pri- 
Life-time; for his Fellow-Citizens * mitive Chaos. Some founded their 
Principle 






























The LI FE of 

He was the firft of the Philofophers, who did not 
commit the Government of the World to For- 
tune or Chance, nor to fatal Neœfit», as the €aufe 
of that Order we find things in; but fet over it 
a pure and fimple Being, enducd with Usiderftand- 
ing, which feparated the fimilar from the diffimilar 
Parts, avhich before muft have been jumblgd to- 
gether. 

Befides the reputation Pericles had iny Know- 
ledge in Natural Philofophy, not only the great- 
nefs of his Spirit, and his lofty manner of fpeak- 
ing, which had none of the Meaneffes or Scurri- 
lity that are-common among the Vulgar; but alfo 
the Sedatenefs of his Countenance not ¢afily pro- 
voked to Laughter, the Gravity of his Face, and 
the dire& ordering of his Drefs, fo as never to be 
difcompofed by any thing that happened to him 
in fpeaking, the eafinefs of his Manner in deliver- 
ing himfelf, and many things of the fame kind, 
made him the admiration of all that knew him. 
See but his patience and greatnefs of Mind! One 
time being reviled and ill-fpoken of all day long in 
his own hearing by a villanous and ill-rongued Raf- 
cal that cared not what he faid, he bore it pa- 
tiently all along without returning him one Word; 
altho’ he did it in the open Court or the Aficm- 
bly of the People, where he was at the fame time 
ingaged in the Profecution and Difpatch of fome 
weighty urgent Affair. In the Evening he went 











































Principle on Necefity, that is, they ;errongpus, and had Recourfe to 
conceiv’dthat thisDifpofition ofthe | Chance, or Fortune, which was 
Whole was purely owing to the| ftill mor¢ abfurd and erroneous. 
Nature of the conftituent Parts, | Anaxagor us was the frit who 
the Heavier, according to their Sy- | made it “ear that Order 
ftem, being under a Necefity of | and Difpofition. ime pure Ef- 
fubfiding, and the Lighter of af- | feét of an Inteillizin, Being, in- 
cending. Others exploded this] finitely fuperior to, and difiesent 
Syftem, which indeed was very!from Matter. 












home 


PERICLES. 

home as one unconcerned, this Fellow dogging 
him at the Heels, and pelting him all the way he 
went with abufive Language. As he was ready 
to go into his Houfe, it being by this time dark, 
he ordered one of his Servants to takea light, and 
go along with the Man and fee him fafe home: 
W hici was all the notice he took of him. 

Now Jon the Poeet faith, that Pericles’s Conver{e 
and Carriage in Company was Haughty and Surly, 
and that the good opinion and high thoughts he 
had of himfelf was mixt with much Scorn and 
Conrempt for others: And on the other hand he 
commends Cimon’s exaét Civility, and eafy Compli- 
ance, and genteel weil-tafhioned Behaviour at every 
turn in all his Converfations. Weil! but let us 
leave Jon to himfelf, who feemsto takeit for grant- 
ed, that in defcribing Virtue as well as in writing 
‘Tragedy there is a Part where we muit introduce 
Satires to caufe Laughter: But as tor Thole who 
mifcalled Pericles’s Gravity by the name of an af- 
fe&ted Oftentation and Grandeur of State, Zeno 
advifed fuch Perfons, That They alfo would try to 
affeét the like garb of Greatnefs, in as much as the 
very counterfeiting and apeing of good Qualities 
doth intime, as by ttealth, procure and beget an In- 
clination for them, and a familiarity with them. 

Nor were 'T hefe the only Advantages which Pe- 
vicles had of Anaxagoras’s Acquaintance and Con- 
verfation; He feemed alfo to beadvanced by his In- 
ftru€tions far above all that Superitition, whatever 
it is, which as to Meteors and the like ftrange Ap- 
pearances doth with frightful Apprehenfions poficfs 
the Minds of Pec:ple, wht are ignorant of the 
true Cam®s by which fuch Effeéts are naturally 
‘produced, ,..d are mad as if the Devil were in 
them, and ‘in great agony and diforder upon occa- 
fion of thefe Divine Prodigies, by realon of their 
Ignorance and want of Skill about them: Which 

Vou. II. K Ignorance, 
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place, from whence the Root of the Horn took 


The LIFE of 


Ignorance; Natural Philofopby difcharging and 
freeing Men from, inftead of a dreadful and un- 
quiet troublefome Superttition, works in them a 
free and generous Devotion, together with good 
Hopes and kindly Affurances. 

There is a Story, that on atime Perécles had 
brought him from a Country-Farm of his © Ram’s 
Head with on Horn; and tbat Lamson = Diviner 
or Fortune-telle:, upon feeing the ~-rn grow 
{trong and firm out of the midit of the Fore-head, 
gave this for his Judgment, that there being at that 
time two potent Factions in the City, the One of 
Thucydides and the other of Pericles, the Govern- 
ment would come about to that One of them in 
whofe Ground or Eftate this Token or Indication 
of Fate had happened: But that Anaxagoras, when 
he had cleft the Skull in funder, fhewed to the 
Standers-by, that the Brain had not filled up its 
Pan or natural Place, but being fharp, of an Oval 
Figure, had rolled it felf together, from all parts 
of the Veffel which contained it, in a point to that 





















its rife; which was the reafonit grew fingle. And 
that for that time Anaxagoras was much admired 
for the account he gave, by Thofe that were pre- 
fent at the Operation; and Lampon no lefs a little 
while after, when Thucydides being outed and laid 
afide, all Affairs of the State and Government came 

entirely into Pericles’s Hands and Management. 
And yet in my Opinion it is no Abfurdity to fay, 
that they were Both in the nght, the natural Phi- 
lofopher and the Fortune-teller ; The One fo luckily 
hitting upon the Cafe of this Event, by which 
it was produced; the Other upon the End, for, 
which it was definged. For it was, the Bufinefs 
of the orze to find out and give account in what 
manner, and by what means it grew as it did; and 
of the other to foretel to what Entd and Purpofe it 
was 
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was fo made, and what it might mean or portend. 
Now as to’ hole who fay thacto find out the Caufe 
of fuch prodigious Events is in effect to deftroy 
any Signification they may be fuppofed to have; 
thefe Men do not take notice, that at the fame 
time, together with Divine Prodigies (the tokens 
of Gowl’s Pheafure or Ditpleafure) they defcat and 
render c£ n> ufe thofe figns and :narks which are 
contrived by Art; fuch as are, for inftance, (1) the 
Clattering of Quoits, and the Lights of Watch- 
towers along the Seafide, and the thadows of the 
Pins of Sun-dials; every of which things is made 
by fome Ciufe which has fo contrived them as to 
make them become figns of fome other thing: But 
‘Thefe are fubjecéts that peradventure would better 
befic fome other Confideration than what we are 
now upon. 

Now Pericles, being yet but a young Man, ftood 
In great awe of the People, and was more afraid 
of giving them any Offence; becaufe he was gene- 
rally thought very much to refemble in his Vifage 
the Tyrant Pififiratus ; and the grave Seniors of 
the Town, who remembered that Man, had ano- 
ther reafon for being jealous of him, when they 
‘found the fame fweetnefs in his Voice, and the 
fame readinefs in fpeaking, which they had obferved 
in the Tyrant. And therefore altho’ he had a very 
fair Eftate, 4nd was defcended of as noble a Family 
as Any, and had ftore of Friends who bore the 
greateít fway; he was fo far from trufting to thefe 


















(1) This Clattering, ar Clafh- | {age in Ciceros Second Book de 
ing of Quoits, was fom: times a- | Q‘atore. Et hoc ipfo tempore, cum 
mong the Geeci.ms what tie Trum- | omnia Gymnafia Philofophi teneants 





pet or Drum t~wnony us, for they | tamen eorum Auditorés Difcum ats- 


made ufe oi—brazen Quoits and | dire quam Philofophummalunt qus 
Platters upon Occalion in their Ar- | maul ut increpuit in media Org- 
mies, as the Romans did to call|ttone. de maximis rebus ¢> cra- 
their Champions to ¢heir Exer-|vifimis difputantem Pbilojophum 
ciíes, This appcars from a Pal- [ornnes unétionis canja relingtun<t 
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unruly Horfe,that had flung his Rider, they would be 
ruled no longer, but began to champ and bite Eubea, 
and flounced and curvetted upon the other Ifles. 
Pericles defigning to make the manner of his 
W riting and Speaking agreeable to his manner and 
way of Living, and to the greatnefs of his Spirit 
and Defigns, as if he had been to turc a Mufical 
Inftrumenr, tried how he could fet »ff thofe ex- 

cellent Parts of learning he had receive Z from 4- 
waxagoras with a proper Rhetorical Colouring, or 
a becoming Air. And by thus joining to a Natu- 
ral Greatnefs of Mind (as the Divine Pilato fays) 
thofe fublime Thoughts he had acquired by the 
Study of Natural Philofophy, and expreffing thofe 
‘Thoughts in a beautiful manner, he infinitely ex- 
ceeded all the Orators of his own time. 

Upon which account they fay he had the fir- 
name of Olympius given him, (the fame Title that 
Jupiter himfelf was called by) tho’ Some are of 
Opinion he was fo named from thofe famous 
W orks and publick Buildings, wherewith he ador- 
ned the City: Others would have him fo called 
from the great Power he had in Publick Affairs, 
whether qf War or Peace. Nor is it unlikely or 
abfurd to imagine, that from thofe many good 
Qualities which met together in the fame Man, 
the glory of fuch a Title might be conferr’d upon 
him. However the Comedies of the then Matters 
of the Stage, who both in good earneft, and out 
of merriment too, let fly many fhrewd words at 
him, de plainly fhew that he got that Appella- 
tion efpecially upon the account of his being an 
able Speaker, by thet» faying that he thundered 
and lightned, when he harangued the Petplic, and. 
that he carried a dreadful Thunderbel in his 
‘Tongue. 

‘There is a,Saying alfo of Thucydides the Milefan, 
which ftands on record, fpoken by him pleafanrly 
enough 
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enough upon Pericles’s artfulnefs in fpeaking. This 


Thucydides was a Perfon among them of great Cre- 





dit and Repute, and one who had for a very long 
time bandied againít Pericles in the Government. 
Now whea. Archidamus the King of the Lacedemo- 





nians asked him, whether He or Pericles were the 


better Wret'ler, he made this Anfwer: When L, 
faith he,. ave throws him and givey him a fiir Fall, 
Fle by flan-ing out in the denial, faying that he had no 
fall, gets the better of me, and perfuades People in- 
to @ belief of what be fays, whether they will or no, 
tho” they faw the quite contrary. 

Flowbeit, this is certain, that Pericles was very 
wary and careful what and how he was to {peak, 


infomuch that always whenever he went up to the 


Tribunal or into the Pulpit to deliver himfelf, (1) 
he prayed to the Gods, that no one Word might 
unawares flip from him, which might be misbec- 
coming or unfuitable to the matter in hand, and 
the occafion he was to fpeak to. 

(2) indeed he hath left nothing in Writing be- 
hind him, fave only fome Popular Decrees or Or- 


dinances. 


And there are but few in all of his no~ 


table Sayings which are recorded; as This for one, 





That the Ile of Æ 





(1) This Account is contrary to 
That which Ssidas gives of him. 
He faith, that Pericles was the firftt 
that wrote down his Speeches be- 
fore he fpoke chem in Publick, 
pwhilft the other Orators {poke ex- 
tempore... Whereas this ie oe is 
proper only for a Man who {peaks 
without sany Preparation. We 
muít not fo in this Place thar 
eQxuintilian a{cribes a more politick 
Prayer to Pericles ; for he affures 



































gina (then poffeffed by the Enemy ) 
ought to be removed, as an Eye-fore to the Pyrzum, a 
Port of hens; and Thisfor another, That be fan- 








us, that he befought the Gods to 
direct his Tongue that nothing 
might fall from it difagreeable to 
the People. 

(2) By This it appears that thofe 
speeches, which went under his 
Name, were none of His; and 
Quintilian declares he found no- 
thing in them anfwerable to the 
high Reputation he was in for 
Eloquence.. 46. 3. c. I 
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of thofe Caufes which had been hitherto tried there, 
were by Epbhiaites’s Afittance no longer Cogni- 
{able in ir, and Czmoz was banifhed by Oftracifm, 
upon pretence of his being a Favourer of the La- 
ced.emonians, anda Hater of his own People of 4- 
thens > notwithfttanding he was one who came 
behind none of them all for greatne of Eftate 
and noblenefs of Birth, and hed wor feveral fa- 
mous and fignal Vrétories upon the Barbarians, and 
with a great deal of Monies and other Spoils of 
War taken from them had mightily inriched the 
City; as inthe Hiftory of his Lżfe hath been fet 
down. So vaft an Authority had Pericles gotten 
among the People. 

The Offraci/fm, or Banifhnent by Shells, (which 
they us’d in fuch ‘Tryals) was limited by Law to 
Ten Years, during which Term the Perfon banifh- 
ed was not to return. But the Lacedemonians in 
the mean time making an Inroad with a great Ar- 
my onthe Country of Zaxzagra, (which lay upon 
the Attick Borders) and the Athenians going out 
againft them with their Forces, Cimon coming from 
his Banifhment before his time was out, put him- 
felf in Arms with Thofe of his Fellow-Citizens 
that were of his own Tribe, and refolved by his 
Deeds to wipe off that Afperfion of his favouring 
the Lacedemonians. But FPericles’s Friends gathe- 
ring in a Body together, drove him away as One 
under the Sentence of Exile, and forc’d him to 
retire. For which caufe alfo Pericles feems to have 
laid about him the more, behaving himfelf very- 
valiantly in the Fight, and to have been the gal- 
lantet Man among thêm all in the Action of that 
Day, having expofed himfelf to all hazard and hard- 
fhip. (1) All Cimon’s Friends alfo to a Man fell 

In 







































ted the Field he recommended to 
therm fo to behave themfelves ec 
their 


(1) They were an hundred in 
Number, and before Cimon quit- 
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in that Battel, whom Pericles had impeach’d as 
well as Him of taking part withthe Lacedemonians. 
And now the Athenians heartily repented them for 
what they had done to Cimon, and long’d to have 
him home again, being in the clofe of this Fight 
beaten and wortfted upon the Confines of theirown 
Country, and expeéting a fore War to come upon 
them next %pring or Summer-feafon. All which 
Pericles wing fenfible of, he made no delay in gra~ 
tifying the Peoples defire ; but having wrote an 
E.dict or Order for that purpofe, himfelf recalled 
the Man home. And He upon his return conclud- 
ed a Peace betwixt the two Cities ; forthe Lace- 
demonians had a retpeét and kindnefs for him, ason 
the contrary they hated Pericles and the reit of the 
Demagogues or Leading-men at that time. 

Yet Some fay, that Pericles did not write that 
Ediét or Order for Cimon’s Revocation and Return, 
till fome private Articles of Agreement had been 
made between them, and that by means of £/p:- 
mice, Cimons Sifter, Which were, Zhat Cimon 
Should go out to Sga with a Fleet of two hundred Ships, 
and be Commander in chief of all the Forces abroad, 
with adefign to harra/s and lay wafte the King of Per- 
fia’s Countries and Dominions; and that Pericles 
Sbould have the Power at bome, and govern in the 
Cizty. 

But it was believed that before this time E/pi- 
gice had perfuaded Pericles to be more favourable to 
Cimon, even from the time when he was tried for 
ehis Life, and came off with Banifhment. For Pericles 
was one of the Cammittee appointed by the Com- 
mons to implead him. And when E£ipinice made 
her Applications to him, and befought him in her 































their Bebaviour in the AG&tion might | ally they obeyed his Orders, fight- 
ferve to juftify both Them and |ing as if He was prefent and an 
Him. The Readers may find in |Eye-witnefs of their Actions. 

the Life of Cimon how pun&u- ` 





Brother’s 
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Brother’s bchalf, he witha {milein merriment faid, 
O Elpinice, you are too old a Woman to undertake 
fuch bufiness as this is. Moreover when he came to 
the Bar to impeach him, he ftood up but once to 
fpeak, and then touch’d very gently upon his 
Crime; as foon as he had done he went out of 
Courrys having done Cimon the leaft Prejudice of 
any of his Acc fers. 

How then can one believe (1) Jdomeneus, who 
charges Pericles as if he had by treachery contriv’d 
and order’d the Murder of Ephialtes the Dema- 
gogue or Counfellor of State, one who was his 
Friend and of his Party in the ordering of the Go- 
vernment; out of a jealoufy forfooth, fays he, and 
an envy of his great Reputation. ‘This Hiftorian, it 
feems, having raked up thefe Stories I Know not 
out of what Kennel, has thrown them up as if he 
had been difcharging his Stomach at this worthy 
Man, One who perchance was not altogether free 
from Fault or Blame, but yet had a generous noble 
Spirit, and a Soul that affeéted and courted Ho- 
nour: Qualities or Difpofitions of Mind wholly in- 
confiftenc with any fuch cruel or brutal Paffion. But 
as to Ephialtes, the truth of the Story, as Ariftotle 
hath told ir, is This, That having made himfelf for- 
midableto the Nobility by being a fevere afferter of 
the Peoples Rights, in calling to Account and pror 
fecuting Thofe who any way injured them, his Ence- 
mies lying in wait for him, did, by the help of one 
Ariftodicus a Tanagrian, privately Affaffinate him. 

Now Cimon, while he was Admiral, ended hise 
Days in the Ifle of Cyprus; And the Nobility fee- 
ing that Pericles was grown to be the greareft and 
_ foremoft Man of the City, and thinking it proper 

there fhould be Somebody fet up againft him to 










































(1) Idomeneus of Lampfacus, ajan Account of Socrates's Scholars, 
Difciple of Epicurus. We wrote | and an Hiftory of Samothracia. 
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give him check, and to hinder his power from de- 
generating into a Monarchy ; they fet up in Op- 
pofition to him Thucydides of Alopecia, a {ober di- 
{creet Perfon, and a near Kinfman of Cimon’s, Who 
tho’ lefs sh illed in Warlike Affairs than Cimon was, 
yet was better verfed in the Courts of Law and 
Bufinefs of “State; and as he never ftirred our of the 
City, but w s alwavs ready at hand to oppofe Pe- 
ricles in the Pleading-place wherr the publick Ha- 
rangues were made, he quickly reftored the Nobi- 
lity to an Equal Share in the Government with the 
People. For he would not fuffer the Nobility to 
be {catter’d up and down and jumbled in a huddle 
with the Populace as formerly, which had very 
much leffened their Credit and Intereft: But taking 
them apart by themfelves, and gathering into One 
the Power and Interef{t of them All, which was now 
grown confiderable, he did as it were upon the ba- 
lance make a Counterpoife to the other Party. 

For indeed the Conteft of the two Parties before 
Him was but a thing of fecret grudge, that made 
but a fhallow Imprefflion, like a thing cut upon 
Iron, and rather fhew’d a tendency to Divifion than 
any actual Divifion between the Nobility and Peo- 
ple; but the open Quarrel and canvafling Ambi- 
tion of thefe two great Men made fuch a Wound 
in the Body Politick, that from that time it conti- 
nued to be divided into two Parts, One of which 
was called the Populace or Commons, the Other 
the Few or Great ones. 

_ This put Pericles upon letting loofe the Reins to 
the People, and fuiting his Admuniftration of pub- 
lick Affairs to thefr Inclinatgon, by contriving con- 
tinually to have fome publick Shew, or Feaft, or 
Sdlemnity, fome Entertainment and Divertifement 
or other in Town, to pleafe them, wheedling the 
Citizens, as a School-mafter does his Boys, with 
fuch kind of amufemengs as were Inftructive as well 
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and a ‘Thoufand 
the Bifalte, a People theres and others into J/taly, 


when the City Sybaris was to be re-peopled, the 
Inhabitants whereof went by the Name of the 
Thurians. And This he did to eafe and difcharge the 
City of an idle, and by reafon of their idlenefs a bu- 
fy medling*rabble of People, who having little to 
do of their Own, would have made work by giving 
difturbance to the Publick; by which he at the 
fame time provided for the Neceflities of the poor 
‘Townfmen, and put an awe and a guard upon their 
Allies from attempting any thing of change, by 
fending them to dwell among them. 

-© But That which gave moft Pleafure and Ornament 
to the City of Athens, and the greateft Admiration 
even to Aftonifhment to all Strangers, and That 
which alone doth fufficiently witneís for all Greece, 
that That Power of hers that is fo much talk’d of, 
and her ancient Wealth, was no Romance or idle 
Story, was that glorious Apparade and Furniture 
of thofe ftately publick Buildings and Dedications 
which Pericles caufed to be raifed and made there. 
This was That ofall his Acétionsin the Government 
which his Enemies loek’d afquint at, and fell foul 
upon in the popular Affemblies, crying out, that the 
Commonwealth of Athens had loft its Reputatson,: 
and was ill [poken of Abroad, for removing. the 
common Bank and publick Monies of all the Gre- 


cians from the Iles ef Delos, where it was to have 
been 












































the State, shat they were no manner of way obliged 
fo give any account of tbofe Monies to their Friends 
and Allies, infomuch as they fought and maintained a 
War in their Defence, and kept off the Barbarians 
from attacking them, and harraffiing their Country, 
while in the mean time they did not fo much as fet out 
fiorfe, or Man, or Ship, but only found Money for 
the Service; which Money, iays he, zs not Theirs that 
give tt, but Theirs that receive it, if fo be that they 
perform the Conditions upon which they receive it. And 
that it was good reafon, that the City being fufficiently 
provided and ftored with thofe things that are necef- 
fary for War, they fhould convert the Overplus of 
its Wealth to fuch Undertakings and Defigns, as woald 
bereafter, when they were finifbed, eternize their 
Fame, and for the prefent, while they are a doing, 
will readily fupply all the Inhabitants with plenty , 
for there being fuch variety of ali kind of Work- 
maufbip, tbis will neceffarily give Life to all Sorts 


es Aris and Trades, and employ all Hands, which 
4. wie 
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will aftually put the whole City tn a manner 11209 
State-pay; fo that at the faime time fbe is besuti- 
fied and maintained by ber felf at her own Cofi 
and Charge. For as Thofe who are of dge and 
Strength for Wear, are provided for and Waintained 
in the Armies abroad by their Pay out. of the pub- 
dick Stock, fo it being his defire and dewen that the 
yude Multitude shat flaid at heme, a ` were verf- 
ed in Hlandy-crafts,.fhbould not go without Meir [pare of 
publick Salaries, and yet that he would not have 
them given them for fitting fiill and doing nothing, 
to that end he thought fit to bring in among themy 
with the Approbation of the State, thofe vaft Projects 
of Buildings, and defigns of Works, that would be 
a Work of Time before they could be finifhbed, and 
which will employ fundry Arts and Occupations 3x 
That fo that part of the People, that fiaid in the 
City and kept at home, might no lefs than Thofe 
that were at Sea, or in Garrifon, or under Arms, 
bave a fair pretence for receiving Benefit from the 
Publick, and having Their fhares of the publick Mo- 
nies. That fince they made ufe of all Sorts of Ma- 
terials, fuch as T¥oud, Stone, Brafs, Lvory, Gold, 
Ebony, Cypre{[s; and the Arts or Trades that wrought 
and fafbioned them were Smiths and Carpenters, L- 
mage makers and Plaifferers, Founders and Brafiers, 
Stone-cutters or Carvers and Mafons, Dyers and Stai- 
ners, Gold-fmiths, Lvory-cutters, Painters or Picture- 
drawers, Embroiderers, Turners, and Thofe that im- 
ported thefe things and conveyed them up to the Town 
for ufe, were Merchants, and Adariners, and Mafters 
of Ships by Sea; and Thofe who brought and helped to 
bring them by Land ere M aggouers and Cart- 
wrights, Carriers, and thofe that let Florfes to hires 
Carters and WMiluleteers, Rope-makers, sk orkers tn 
Stone, Shooe-makers, Leather-dreffers, Surveyors, and 
Menders of High-ways, Pioneers and Diggers- in 

+ Nines 5 
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Mines 3 and that every Trade and MYyflery (in the 
fame nature as a Commander or Captain in an Ar- 
my hath bis particular Company of Soldiers under bim ) 
had its own hired and peculiar Company of Journey- 
wen and Labourers belonging to it, banded and pack- 
ed up togeth vy as in array, to be as it were the dn- 
ftrument anu Body for the performance of tae Ser- 
vice; all thse different Funéitions rid diftribute and 
fcatter thé Advantage and Benefit of them among 
the People of the Town through all Ages and Con- 
ditions, of whatfoever Trade and Occupation they might 
be. As the Works grew up, being as ftatcly and 
extraordinary for Bulk and Greatne/s, [o inimitable 
for Beauty and Gracefulne/s, the lk orxmen firiving 
fo outvy the Richnefs of the Materials and the 
Greatnefs of the Defign, in the Curiofity and Beauty 
of Workmanfhip, the thing that was moft to be ad- 
mired was the hafte and [peed they made: For when 
"twas thought any one of thofe Works would have 
taken up many Ages, they were all finifbed during 
the adminiftration of one Man. 

It is faid indeed that ZeuĘis hearing Agatharcus 
the Piéture-drawer value himfelf for difparching 
his Work with fpeed and eafe, reply’d, But £ 
am a long time about mine. For the eale and ha- 
{ftinefs in doing of a thing doth not ufually . give 
either much Strength or Beauty to. the Work. 
But Time joined with great Labour is obferv-= 
ed to repay the Workman in the durablenefs it 
gives his Performance : For which reafon Pe- 
vicles’s Works are the more admired, having been 
done fo well in a, little time as to hold good for 
a long time after. For every feveral Piece of 
his Work was immediately even at that time for 
its Beauty and Elegance Antique, as if it had 
he-n performed by fome ancient Mafter; and 
ye tor its Vigour and Frefhnefs it looks to this 

VoL. II. L day 
































tion of*them. 

Now Phidias was He who had tho overfight of 
all the Works, and was his Surveyor-General, tho’ 
in the feveral Defigns and Pieces there were great 
Mafters and rare Artifts imployed under him. For 
Callicratesand [é&inus built the Parthenon, (that is, the 











= and give order about it, Callicrates took That 
y the Great. This brave Piece of Work Crati- 
mus, like a Poet as he was, f{neeringly flouts at, by 
reafon it was fo long a finifhing: 





"Tis long fince Pericles, if Wards would do’t, 
Talkt up the Wall, but yet fet no hands tot. 








fanges of Pillars, and on the outfide int 
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or Covering of it was made from one Point at top 
with a great many Bendings all fhelving dos n- 
ward; they fay was to made after the Copy ard 
in imitath n of the Ning of Perfia’s Pavillic.n, and 
This by Percles’s order likewife: Upon which oc- 
cafion Cratiues again, in his Comedy called 74e 
Thracian F c.nezn. rallies him thus ; 





flere comes along, our goodly Jove, (Godblefs/) 

IY Pos that, pray? JoBBER-NoOLL Pericles. 
Lhe Shells being [crap d, he now has got the Model 
O’th’ Mufick-room ( help Godde/s ) in bis Neoddle. 


Then Pericles cut of an Ambition to do fome- 
thing tobe talked of, did firit enaét or make a De- 
cree, that a Prize fhould be plaid in the Science of 
iMufick every Year at the folemn Featts of Miner- 
vay Which lafted five Days together, called Pana- 
thenea, whither all the People of City and Coun- 
try were ufedto refort: and He himfe!lf being cho- 
fen Judge of the Prizes, and Bzftower of the Re- 
wards, gave order after what manner Thoie who 
were to play the Frizes were either to fing: with 
the Voice, or tc play upon the Flute, or upon the 
Cittern or Guitarr. And both at that time (to 
wit, at the Feaft) and at other times alfo They 
were wont to fee and hear thofe Prizes and Tryals 
of Skill, in th!s Odeum or Mufick-room. 

Further, the Portait and Entrance of the Citadel 
or Caftle were finifhed in five Yearstime, A/neficles 
being the chief Undertaker of that Work. Now 
Fhere was a ftrange accident -happened in building 
of the Citadel, which fhewed that the Goddefs 
‘was fo far fromdifliking the Work, that fhe help’d 

on and to bring itto Perfeétion. For 

= Artificers, who was the quickeft and 

a ece Werkman among them All, with a 

411p of his Foot fell down from a great height, and 
L 2 appeared 
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appeared to be in fo dangerous a Condition, chas 


the Phyficians and Chirurgions gave him over. Pe- 
vicles being at a lofs, and not knowing wEat to do, 


Minerva appeared to him at Night in 


Dream, 





and ordered a Medicine, which Pericles. pplying to 
the Man, did in a fhorttimeand with gr at eafe cure. 
him. Onthis Qccafion it was that he /2t up a brats 
Statue of Minerve called hence the Statue ot Health, 
in the Citadel near the Altar, which as They fay 


was there before his Time. 
who wrought (1) the Goddefs’s Image in Gold, and 


But it was Phidias 





hath his Name infcribed on the Pedeftal as the 


W orkman thereof. 








And indeed the whole Work 
in a manner was under his Charge, and he had (as 
we have faid already) the overfight of all the Ar- 





tifts and Workmen, becaufe Pericles had a kind- 


neís for him. 


And this made the poor Man tobe much envied, 
and his Patron to be very ill fpoken of, and hor- 
ribly abufed with Stories, as if Phidias had been his 








Pimp, and took up Ladies and Gentlewomen that 
came to fee the Works, for Pericles’s ufe. 


The 


Comick Wits of the Town, when they had got 
this Story by the end, made much of it, and be- 
dafh’d him with all the ribaldry they could invent, 
as if he had been the arranteft Whoremafter that 





ever lived ; charging him falfely with the Wife of 


Menippus, one who was his Friend, and had been 


(r> This Statue was of Gold 
end Ivory ; and we find a Defcrip- 
tion of itin Paufanias. TheGod- 
def{s was made ftanding, cloathed 
in a Tunick that reach’d down to 
her Heel. On her gis or Breaft- 
Plate was engraved Medufa’s Head 
in Ivory, and Victory. She beld 
a Pike in her Hand, and at her 
Feet lay her Buckler, and a Dra- 
gon, fuppofed to be Erichthonius. 


The Monfer Sthinx was reprefent- 
ed on the Middle of her Heae 
piece. with two Grifhns on 
Sides. One may judge of the L 
menfions of this Sratue from 
Largenefs of the Victory on 
Ægis, or Breaft-plate which 
about four Cuts 

Forty Talentr 

ricles affir med 

upon it. 


a Leiu- 
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x Lieutenant-Gcneral under him in the Wars, and 
with the Volaries or Bird-Cages of P yrilampes, who 
being an Acquaintance of Pericles, they pretended 
nnd made as if he were wont ro prefent Peacocks 
aed fuch*t&ne Birds to Pericles’s Miffes, the Wo- 
men whon he gallanted and kept Company with. 
And why f:rould one wonder at what fuch Fellows 
fay, who py the Satyriffs upon other Men’s Lives, 
and daily upon all occafions with their Reproaches 
and evil Speeches facrifice the Reputation of their 
Superiors, the Great and the Good, to the envy and 
[pice of the Rabble, as to fome evil Genius or 
wicked Spirit; whenas Stefimbrotus had the Info- 
lence to charge Pericles with that deteftable Crime 
of committing Inceft with his own Son’s Wife. 

By this means it comes about, that it is a very 
difficult matter to trace and find out the Truth of 
any thing by Aiiffory, when on one hand Thofe who 
undertake to write it, living fo long after the things 
were done, Cannot arrive at the certain Knowledge 
of {uch tranfactions as paft in the times before them, 
and on the other hand, that Hiftory which is con- 
temporary and of the fame ftanding with thofe 
Actions and Lives which it reporteth, doth partly 
thro’ Envy and I[ll-will, partly thro’ Favour and 
Flattery, difguife and pervert the Truth. 

Now when the Orators who fided with Thucy- 
dides and were of his Party, were at one time loudly 
exclaiming againít Pericles, as one who f{quandered 





away the publick ftock in idle Expences, and made — 


siavock of the State-revenues, He itarting up in the 
open Afflembly pur the queftion to the People, 
Whether they thought that what he had laid out 
vas too much? and they faying, (1) Too much 


of 


from a Pafflagetto Nine Thoufand Seven Hun- 
yar .the pudlick | dred Talents, of which Pericles 
+*%: .Mounted | had laid out in thofe Publick 

L 3 Buildings 
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of all Conkeience; $b ell then! faid he, fiance tif Á, 
let not the Coft and Charge go upon your account, but 
upon mine : And accordingly I will make the. In{crip- 
tion upon the Temples and other publick a ae im 
nine own Name. W hen theretore they eard hm 
fay thus, whether it were out of a fur“ rize to fee: 
the greatnefs of his Spirit, or out o* emulation 
that they wera not willing he fhouldftake all the 
honour to himfelft.of fuch Magnificent Buildings, 
they cried aloud, bidding him to fpend on and lay 
out o’ God’s Name, what he thought fit out of 
the publick Puric, and to {pare no Coft, ull all 
were fanithed. 

At length being brought to pufh of Pike with 
Thucydides, upon Tryal of Skill which of Them 
fh-uld drive the Orther out of the Country by Oftra- 
cifm, and having not without fome hazard got the 
better, he procured Xis banifhment for ten Years, 
and then roused and broke to pieces all the oppo- 
{ite Party, which had ftood againft him. So that 
now the difference and quarrel being wholly at an 
end, and the City as it were levelled into an even 
temper, and made of one piece, he in a trice 
brought about all Zzbens to his own devotion, and 
got the difpofal of all Affairs that belonged to the 
Athenians into his own Hands: their Cuftoms, ther 
Armies, their Gallies, their Iilands, the Sea, and 
that great Power and Strength which accrued to 
them partly by means of the other Grecians, and 
partly alfo upon the account of the Barbarians, were 
all at his difpofal; in a Word, fuch a Seignor= 
Dominion, as was mounded and fortified with 
ral Nations that were fubjeG& to it, and witt 
Friendfhip and Amity of feveral Kings,.and 








Buiidings Three thoufand feven 4 tarch tells us in the 
kundred. How then could he tell | had not in the leaft 
the People that it fhould be at his | Eftate left him by his 
“wna Expences efpecialiy {nce Pls- 
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Ha Alliances of Confederate Potentates and great 





5 
againít their Will, 
would or no, to clofe with’w 


publick Advantage. 
W herein, to fay the truth, he did but like a 


who in a complicated and chro- 
one while allows 









For there ari- 
all 
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couragement: He plainly fhewed by This, tne 
Rhetorick, or the Art of fpeaking, 1s, in {*lazo’s 
Senfe and Language, the Government or Manage- 
ment of many Spirits; and rhat her chie eft buts - 
nefs and defign is to teach the Method and Ax 
of managing the Affeétions and Paffions which are 
as it were the Pegs, the Stops and Keys of the 
Soul, which require a very skilful touc# to be plaid 
upon as they fhould be. 

Now the reafon that made Pericles fo prevailing, 
was not barely the power and force of his Expret- 
{fion and Language; bur, as Thucydides affures us, 
the high Opinion whicii the People had of the 
Man, and the Reputation and Integrity of his Life, 
he being one who was free from all Corruption or 
Bribery, and above all confiderations of Money. 
Who, notwithitanding he had made the City of £- 
thens, which was great of it felf, as great and rich 
as can be imagined, and tho’ he were himfelf alfo 
grown in Power and Ihtereft to be more than e- 
gual to many Kings and abfolute Lords, who fome 
of them alfo bequeathed by Will their Eftates 
to their Children, yet He for his part did not im- 
prove the Patrimony his Father left him, or make 
it more than it was by one Groator Drachm. 

Thucydides doth indeed give a plain narrative of 
that great Power and Intereft of His; the Comick 
Poets do {pitefully enough, as their manner is, af- 
fect to fpeak of it asa Tyrannical Power, calling 
his Companions and Friends about him by the name 
of the New Pififtratus’s Courtiers or Guards, and 
demanding of him to abjure the fetting up fo 
fingle Perfon, or exercidyg an /bitrary Power, 
One whofe Grandeur and Eminence were unpri 
portionable to and incompatible with a‘ Democracy, 
or popular Governmenr, and grown to be 
vance notto be endured in a free State. 

Teleclides faith, zhat the Athenians had betrayed a 
furren- 
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Eccendered up to Flim both the Cuftoms and Tm- 
pofts of their fubjeEE Cities, and the Cities themi- 
felves, {o as that he might lay Burdens upon Some 
aud eafe Others, build the s¥ alls of Thefe Cities 
- id pull down Thofe of Others, make Var and 
Peace wit. IM hom be thought fit. In fhort, that 
the Lnterch and Strength of the State wasefo much 
tn bis difpotal, that its Peace ard Profperity en- 
tirely depended upon Him. Nor was all this Power 
of his like the flourifhing Condition of other State 
Politicians, which is commonly of no long Con- 
tinuance; but having for forty Years together Kept 
up his Authority among fuch great Statefmen, as 
Ephialtes, Leocrates, Myronides, Cimon, Tolmides, 
and Thucydides, Heafter the overthrow and banifh- 
ment of Thucydides retain’d his Credit and Power 
for no lefs than fifteen Years. And tho’ the Power 
he had was perpetual, which before had been in 
Magiftrates chofen annually, yet he kept himfelf 
clear af Corruption or Bribery; and yet he was 
not altogether idle or carelefs in making the moft 
of what he had; for as to his paternal and perío- 
nal Eftate, which he had honeftly acquired, he fo 
ordered it, that it might neither thro’ negligence 
be watted or leffened; nor yet, thro’ the multipli- 
city of publick bufinefs, in which he was engaged, 
give him too much trouble, or coft him much 
time in taking care of it, and therefore he put it 
intofuch a way of management as he thought to be 
the moft eafy for himfelf, and the moft exact for 
Chrift. For all his yearly Products and Profits he 
old together in a lump; and then from day to 
jay bought in the Market as much as was necef- 
fary for the Ordinary Expence of his Family. 
Upon which account it was, that his Children 
wh ı they grew to Age were not well pleafed 
s Menage, nor the Women thar lived with 
m, infomuch.that they complained of this way of 
| Expence 
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Expence in his Houfe-keeping, which was orda d 
and fet down from day to day, with fo muck Ex- 
actnefs, that there was not there, as is ufYal in a 

reat Family and a plentiful Eftate, any ching ta 
Eara. or over and above, but all his Disburíemenu 
and Receipts were book’d and carried op asit were 
by Number and Meature. 

Now there was but one Menjal Sezwant of his, 
Evangelus by nameş who kept up all this ftrictnefs 
of his Accounts; One naturally fitted above any 
Orther, for fuch an employ, orat leaft One that ow- 
ed his Qualifications for it to Pericles himfelf. 

All This in truth was but the effect of his Tutor 
Anaxagoras’s wife Inftructions; tho’ He for his part 
by a kind of Divine Impulfe and greatnefs of Spi- 
rit, which made him contemn the World, volun- 
tarily quitted his Houfe, and left his Land to lie 
fallow, and to be grazed by Sheep like a Com- 
mon. 

But in my Opinion the Life of a contemplative 
Philofopher, and That of an active State/man, are not 
the farne thing; for the One only employs the 
Mind and Underftanding about great and good 
things, which Mind wants not the help of Inttru- 
ments, nor needs the fupply of any Materjals from 
without for what it hath to do, fo long as it only 
contemplates; whereas the Other, who applies his 
Contemplations upon Virtue to human ules, may 
have occafion for plenty and abundance of out- 
ward things, not only Thofe which are neceflary for 
his fubfiftence, but Thofe which are handfome alfo 
and fuitable to his Quality; Pericles found the ufe 
of them; as by that means he had it in his Power 
to relieve many poor Citizens. 

And yet for all That there goes a Story, that his 
Tutor himfelf, poor Anaxagoras}, while Peri? 
taken up with publick Affairs, lay negleéte , 
«hat now being grown old, he laid himfelf do 

(1) with 
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with his Head covered, refolving to ftarve him- 

Which thing being by chance brought to 
Peric .’s Ear, he was ftruck, and inftantly ran to 
> and ufed all the Arguments and Intrea- 








~ s he could to him, lamenting not fo much His 
Condition s his Own, fhould he lofe fuch a Coun- 
fellor of S.ate as he had found Him to be. And 
that upon this, asthe Story goe: on, Anaxagoras 


Should unmute, and fhewing himfelf, make an an- 
{wer, £b Pericles, faid he, Zhey who have occafion 








for a Lamp, ufe to fupply it with Oyl; meaning, that 
if he would have him to live, he mutt allow him 


a Maintenance. 


When the Lacedemonians began to fhew them- 








{elves troubled at the greatnefs of the Athenians, 
and to be jealous of the increafe of their Power, 


Pericles did the more endeavour to infpire Cou- 





rage and great Thoughts into his Citizens, and to 


put them upon great Actions and Exploits; in or- 
der to which he propofed an Edict or Decree in 


writing, 


to fummon all the Gyrecians, 


in what 


part foever they dwelt, whether of Europe or Afia; 


and that every City, little as well as great, fhould 





(2) fend their Deputies to #thens, there to holda 


general Affembly, or Convention of Eftates, there 





to confult and advife about rebuilding the Greciaxz 
‘Temples which the Barbarians had fet fire to, and 
burnt down; and about difcharging what they were 


(1) It was a Cuftom to cover 
the Head when any one was un- 
der the greateft Diftrefs, end re- 
folved to make away with him- 
felf. The Reafons for which Cu- 
ftom the Reader wil! find in the 
Notes upon this Verfe in Horace, 
lib. 2. SAt. 3. 


palè re gela cum vellem 
mnittere operto 
Me Capite in Flamen. 





(2 ) Pericles his Drift was to 
have Athens hereby acknowledg- 
ed as the Miftreís and Sovereign 
of all the Cities. This we find 
in the Sequel, the Lacedamonians; 
who only were in a Condition to 
rival the Athenians, were aware 
of, and thinking it unfafe to yield 
co them fo great a Prerogative 
crofied their Detign, fo that in the 
Event it came to nothing. 


indebted 
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indebted on account of Vows made to their G ots 
for the fafety of Greece, when they fought J aintt 
thofe Barbarians; allo what was proper to > done 
with regard to Sea-affairs, that They mig hence 

forward all of them pafs to and fro and trade fis 

curely, and be at a conttanc peace among them- 
felves. 

Upon this Frrand there were twenty Men, of 
Such as were cach of them above fifty years of 
Age, fent by Commiffion; Five whereof were to 
fummon the Jonians and Dorians that were in Afia, 
and the Iflanders as far as Lesbos and Rhodes 5 and 
Five were to go over all the places in Hel/c/pont 
and Thrace up to Byzantium, (now Confiantinople ) 
and other Five to goto Bæotia and Phocis and Pe- 
loponnefus, (now called the Morea) and from hence 
to pafs through the Locrians Country over to the 
neighbouring Continent as far as Acarnania and Anz- 
bracia ; and the reit of the Commiffioners were to 
take their Courfe thro’ Eubæa, to the Oeteans, and 
the Gulph of Malea, and to Thole of Pthia and Z- 
chaia and fheffaly; All of them to treat with the 
People asthey pafs’d, andto perfuade them to come 
in and bear their fhare in the Debates and Concerts, 
which would be for fettling the Peace, and regu- 
lating a-new the affairs of Greece. 

When all came to all, there was nothing done 
in this bufinefs, nor did the Cities meet by their 
Deputies, as was defired; the Lacedemonians, as 
we are told, under-hand croffling the defign; for 
the firft repulfe it met with „was in Peloponne/us. 
However I thought fit to bring in this Paflage, to 
fhew the fpirit of the.Man, afd the greatnefs of 
his Mind for State- projects. 

In his military Capacity he got himfelf a great. 

Reputation for his warinefs, as onc who wo not 

by his good will engage in any Fight, wh 

-much uncertainty in the Event and hazard int 
Enter- 


























PERICLES 
Enterprize, and who envied not the Glory ot thofe 
Genen ls, whofe rafh Adventures Fortune favoured 
beyond expectation, however They were admired 
Others as brave Men and excellent Comman- 
ders, nor did he think them worthy his imitation: 
And was a ways ufed to fay to his Citizens, that zf 
Fle could help it, they fhould continue immortal and 
live for ever, meaning that He for his part would 
ever be tender of their Lives, and not necdlefly 
expofe them. | 
To this purpofe feeing (1) Zolmidas the Son of 
Tolmæus, upon the confidence of his former good 
Succefles, and flufh’d with the great Honour his 
Warlike Atchicvements had procured him, making 
preparation to attack the #eotians in their own 
Country at an unfeafonable time, when there was 
no likely opportunity for carrying the Defign, and 
that he had prevailed with many young Perfons of 
the better Sort, and who were ambitious of figna- 
lizing their Courage, to lift themfelvesas Volun- 
tiers in the Service, who befides his other Force 
made up a thoufand, he endeavoured to divert him 
from it in the publick Afiembly, telling him in that 
memorable Saying of his, which ftill goes abour, 
That if be would not take Pericles’s Advice, yet be fhoula 
not do amifs to await Time’s leafure, who is the wifeft 
Counfellor of all. For this Saying of His he was 
even at that time indifferently well approved; but 
within a few days after, when the fad News was 
brought that Zolmidas himfelf was flain, having 
been defeated in the Battel near Coronea, and thag 
a great many of rhe beft of their Citizens were loft 
with him, This that Pergc’es had faid gained hima 
bigh Refpect, together with a great Love and 



































“his Tolmsidas had ravaged fof Sicyon. and taken Chaicis from 
 toponnefus, burnt the Carthagi- | the Corinthians, 
Hans Ships, overthrewn the Troops 


Kindntis 
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Kindnefs among the People, looking upon him as 
a wile Man, and a Lover of his Countryn ‘en. 
But of all the Expeditions which haye been 
made, That of His upon the Cher/onefe trave tl 
People moit Satisfaction, it having prawed fo in 
{ftrumcntal to the Safety of thofe poor Greeks who 
inhabited taere. For he did not only, by carrying 
along with him a thoufand cf the Citizens of Athens, 
fortify and ftrengthen their Cities with a compe- 
tent Namber of Men; but alfo by bracing as it 
were the neck of Land, which joins the Peninfula 
to the Continent, with Bulwarks and Forts all the 
way from Sea to Sea, he kept off and put a ftop 
to the inroads of the Yhracians, who lay all about 
the Cherfonefe, and by that means thut out a conti- 
nual and grievous War, with which that Country 
had been all along haraffed, as being in the midit of 
a barbarous People, and expofed to frequent Rob- 
beries both from Thofe who lived upon the Bor- 
ders and from their own Inhabitants. 

Nor was he lefs admired and talked of among 
Strangers and Foreigners tor his tailing round the 


Peloponnefus, having fet out from a Port of Afezaras 
called Pege or the Fountains, with an hundred Gal- 
lies. For hedid not only pillage and lay watfte the 
Cities along the Sea-coatt, as Tolmidas had formerly 
done, but alfo advancing fartrom Sea up into main 
Land, with the Soldiers he had on Board, he made 
the People for fear of him fhut themfelves up, and 
keep clofe within their Walls ; and at Nemea he 
with main Force routed the Steyonians, who ftood 
their Ground and joined Battal] with him, and 
made them turn their Baeks, whereupon he fet up 
a Trophy in token of his Viétory. And having 
drawn out of Zchaia, at that time in League with 
Athens, afupply of Soldiers which he put on 

his Gallies, he went off with the Fleetto theoppo 1 


Continent; and having failed along“by the ee 
ar: 
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of tne River Achelous, he over-ran 4carnania, and 
fhuc u, the (1) Oeniade within the City-wall 5 
and having ravaged their Country, he weigh’d An- 
ciir for home with this double Advantage, that 
he appear’d terrible and dreadful to his Enemics, 
and at the fame time fafe and wary, yet ftout and 
active too, tohis Fellow-Citizens; for-thzre was 
not the leaft mifcasriage or misfortune that befel 
Any of Thofe who were under Ais Charge during 
the whole Expedition. 

Moreover when he failed to Pontus with a great 
Fleet and well equip’d, he accommodated the Greek 
Cities with what things they wanted or ftood in 
need of, and treated them with great kindnefs and 
courtefy ; and at the fame time to the barbarous 
Nations that dwelt round about them, and to the 
Kings and Lords of thofe Nations, he openly thew- 
ed the Greatnefs of the Athenians Power, and how 
void of Fear and full of Confidence they were, 
failing wherever they had a mind, and bringing the 
whole Sea under their Dominion. Further, he left 
the Sizopianws thirteen Men of War, with Soldiers 
under Lamachus’s Command, to affift them againft 
Timefileos the "Tyrant; and He and his Complices 
being driven out of the Country, he made a De- 
cree or Order of State, that fix humdred of the 
Athenians who were willing to go fhould fail to Sz- 
nope, and plant themfelves there with the Sizopiansy 
fharing among them the Houfesand Land, which 
the Tyrant and his Party formerly held. 

But in other things he did not comply with the 
giddy Humours and eager Paflions of the Citizens, 
nor quit his own Refolutitogs, to go along with them 
at their mad rate, when being lifted up with the 
confideration of that vaft ftrength they were Ma- 























the Inhabitants of Oenias | but could not take it, fo that he 
Acarnania confining on Æto- | was contented to block them up. 

(4. Pericles laid Siege to the Cit) 
fters 
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fters of, and of that great Succefs Fortune had fa- 
voured them with, they were for maki (ft) 5 


a for- 








Invading Siczly, a Heat which afterward the Ora- 
tors of dcibiades’s Party blew up into a Flame. 
There were Some alfo, who dreamed of Zu/cany 
and of Carthage; and not without reafon or hope, 
T hey thought, becaufe of their large Dominion, 
and of the profperous Courfe they had hitherto had 
of their Affairs. 

But Pericles curb’d this extravagant humour of 
making Excurfions abroad, and checked their over- 
bufy Fancies, by turning the moft and greateft part 
of their Force and Power to the preferving and 
fecuring of what they had already gotten; fuppo- 
fing it would beaconfiderable bufinefs if they could 











_ Keep the Lacedemonians under, or at leaft in good 


order, he having all along a particular pique at 
Them, which as upon many other occafions, fo he 
particularly fhewed by what he did in the time 
of the Holy’ War. 

© For whereas the Lacedemonians, having gone 
with an Army to the City Delphi, reftored Apol- 
Zo’s Temple, which the Phocians had got into their 
poficifion, to the Delphians again; immediately af- 
ter their Departure, Pericles eoming with another 
Army brought in the Phocians again. And the La- 
cedemonians having caefed to be engraved on the 

















(1) For the Athenians had here- , by Megaby/us, Artaxerxes’s Lieuta- 
tofore been Mafters of it, as we | nant, in the firt Year of he Soth 
read in the 2d Book of Thucydi- Olympiad, 
des. They were driven out of it 
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Forehead of a (1) Brafs Wolf that ftood in the 
Temp! the Privilege the Delphians had grant- 
ed Ther. of firt contulting the Oracle; He alfo 
having received from the Phocians the like Privi- 
lege for his thenians, had it cut upon the fame 
W olf of Brafs on his right fide. 

Now that he did well and wifelv ‘.: this, that 
he kept the Force amd Power of the Athenians with- 
in the compafs of Greece, the ‘I lings and Paflages 
themfelves, that happen’d afterward, did bear fuf- 
ficient witnefs. For inthe firft place the Eubæans 
revolted, againft whom he pafs’d over with Forces 5 
and then immediately after News came that the 
iMegarians were fet upon in War, and that the E- 
nemy’s Army was upon the Borders of the t- 
tick Country, under the Command and Conduét of 
(2) Pleifionax, King of the Lacedemonians. W herc- 
fore Pericles went with his Army back again in 
all hafte out of Eubæa, to the War which threat- 
ned home; and tho’ there were many brave Fel- 


























(1) Plutarch does not meanany ļa Hand init. They therefore fol- 
Wolf of Brafs that had been con- |lowed the Wolf, who conduéted 
fecrated by the Spartans, but that |them to the Piace where the Car- 
which had been confecrated by | cafe lay, near which they likewife 
the Delphians themfelves, and pla- | found the Treafure belonging to 
ced by the fide of the great Altar; | the Temple, and in Memory of 
which they did upon the follow- | the Miracle confecrated the Wolf 
ing Occafion. A Thief havingone | of Brafs mentioned here by Ply= 
day watched his Opportunity rob- |tarch. They who have no relifh 
bed the Temple, and went and | for fuch Traditions will chufe ra- 
hid himfelf with his Booty in the | ther to believe that this Wolf of 
thickeft and moft unfrequented | Brafs was p'aced there by the Del- 
Part of Mount Parnaffits, where phians to denote one of the Attri- 
a Wolf by chance met him, and | butes of Apollo, who was called 
fell upon, and killed him, after | Aume@]avos the Wolf-Slayer. 
which he went every day intorhe (2) Thucydides places this Expe= 
Çiy, where he terrified the Inha- | dition fourteen Years before the 
bitants with his frightful Howl- | firft Peloponneftan War, of which 
mes- The Delphians alarmed at] mention will be made hereafter. 

ung it felf, as well as at} It fell out therefore in the 2d Year 
the 1egular Repetition of ir, con- | of the 83d Olympiad. 
cluded that fome God muft hayce 
Wet. Il, M lows 
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lows in Arms on the other fide who dared him vv 
fight, he did not venture to engage with them: 
but perceiving that Plei/ffonax was a very young 
man, and that he govern’d himfelf moftly by the 
Counfel and Advice of Cleandrides, whom the O- 
verfeers or Curators of the State (whom they call 
Ephori} had fent along with him by reafon of his 
outhto be a kind of Guardianand Affiftant to him; 
e privately tried what was to be done with him, 
and in afhort time having corrupted him with Mo- 
ney, he prevailed with him to withdraw the Pelo- 
ponnefians out of the Attick Country. 

When the Army was retired and difperfed into 
feveral Quarters through their Towns and Cities, 
the Lacedemonians being grievoufly offended at it, 
amerced their King in a great Sum of Money by 
way of Fine, which he being not able to pay, (1) 
juitted his Country, and remov’d himfelf from 
acedemon, the other Gentleman, Cleandrides, 
fled for it, having a Sentence of Death pait upon 
him for betraying them. This Man was the Father 
of that Gylippus, who defeated the Athenians, and 
beat them fo at Sicily. And it feems that this Co- 
vetoufnefs was a Family Diftemper, that pafs’d 
from Father to Son: for He alfo whom we laft 
mentioned was upon a like account caught in foul 
Practices, and expell’d his Country with Igno- 
miny. But this is a Story we have told at large, 
when we treated concerning the Affairs of Ly- 
Jander. 

Now when Pericles, in gwing up his Accounts 
of this Expedition, had fet down a Disburfement 
often Talentsas laid ewt upon a fit and ufeful Occa- 
fion, the People without any more ado, not troyb- 












































(1) Thucydides’ faith he was fold his Retreat at a ro 
actually banifh’d becaufe -he had |to Pericles. 
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ling themfelves to canvafs the Myflery, how it was 
expended, freely allow’d of it. And fome Hifto- 
rians, in which number is Zheophraffas the Philo- 
fopher, have reported it for a truth, that Year by 
Year Pericles {ent privately the aforefaid Sum of 
ren Talents to Sparta, wherewith he fo far gained 
‘Thofe that were in any Oficeor place of Truif as 
to keep off the War; not with any intent to pur- 
chafe Peace, but to redeem Time, to the intent 
that having at leifure provided himfelf, he might 
the better make a War hereafter. 

Wherefore prefently upon this, turning his 
Forces againft the Revolters, and paffing over into 
the Ifland of Eubæa with fifty Sail of Ships and 
five thoufand Men in Arms, he overthrew and 
won their Cities, and drove out thofe of the 
Chalcidians, whom they called fiippobote, i. œe. 
Hortle-feeders, the chief Perfons for Wealth and 
Reputation among them: and removing all the He- 
fiiæans out of the Country, brought in a Planta- 
tion of his own Countrymen the Athenians in their 
room to dwell there by themfelves; treating thofe 
People with that Severity, for that having taken 
an 4ttick Ship, they had put all the Men on board 
to death. 

After this was over, having made a Truce be- 
tween the Athenians and Lacedemonians for thirty 
Years, he orders by publick Decree an Expedi- 
tion againft the Ifleof Samos, upon this Pretence, 
that t hey, when they were ordered to come to 
amicable Terms with the Ad@/efans, did not asthey 
were bid to do. Butas what he did againít the 
Samians, he is thought to have done in favour of 
Afpafia, and to gratify fome Humour or Defign 
of hers, (fhe being that Country-woman ) here in 
is Place may be a fit occafion for us to make in- 

uiry concerning this Woman, what cunning Art 
or charming Force fhe had, fo great as to inveigle 
M 2 and 
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and captivate, as fhe did, the chief Perfons of the 
Government, and to afford the Philofoplrers oc- 
cafion fo much to difcourfe about her, amd not to 


her difparagement neither. 


Now that fhe was a 





Mtlefian by Birth, the 


Daughter of one Axiochus, is a thing acknow- 


ledged. A»d they fay that fhe, in imitation of one 





Thargeliag a Courtefan defcended from the (1) an- 
cient Jonians, ufe to make her Addreffes to Per- 
fonages of the greateft Power: For that fame T4ar- 
gelia being a handfom Woman,and having a gracc- 
ful Carriage anda livelinefs of Spirit, kept Company 
with a great many of the Greeks, and brought the 
greateft part of them over to the King’s Intereft: 
and by their means, being Men of the greateft 
Power and Quality, fhe fow’d the Seeds of the 
Median Fa€tion up and down in feveral Cities. 
And for this 4/pafia, They fay that fhe was court- 
ed and carefled by Pericles upon the account of 
her Wifdom and Knowledge in State-Affairs. For 
Socrates himfelf would fometimes go to vilit hers 
and fome of his Acquaintance with him; and Thofe 
who ufed her Company would carry their Wives 
along with them to her, as it were to Lecture, to 


hear her Difcourfe : 


tho’ 


the Houfe fhe kept was 


by no means reputable, nor her Imployment eon- 


fittent with Modefty or 


with her a great many Women of Pleafure. Now 


Decency; for fhe kept 





fy fchines {faith alfo that there was one (2) Lyficles 


(1) That is, from the Colony 
fnt to inhabit that Part of Ala 
Minor, which was afterwards cal- 
led Ionia, from that Ionic Migration. 
This Thargelia was fo fine a Wo- 
man that by means of her Beauty 
fhe obtained the Sovereignty in 
Theffaly. However fhe came to 
wn untimely End, for fhe. was 





a Gra- 


murdered by one of her Lovers. 
(2) Iknowof but Two of that 
Name, who made any confide- 
rable Figure among the 4thenm»s 
The firt was fent with twelve 
Veffels under his Command to levy. 
the Money that was neceflary te 
carry on the Siege of Mitylene, and 
was {lain Ey the Carians in that 
Expediticn, 
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a Grafier, who from being of a mean Family, did, 
by keeping 4/pafia Company after Pericles’s Death, 
come tabe a chief Man among the People of 4- 
thens. And in a Book of Pilafo’s, intituled Me- 
nexenus, tho’ the farft part of itis written with the 
Air of a Romance, yet there is fo much of true 
Hiftory in it, that fhe appears to have been a Wo- 
man, with wham many of the Athenians convers’d, 
and often reforted to, as the common Opinion was, 
upon the account of her Rhetorick, and her abili- 
ties of Difcourfe. 

But I muft needs fay for Pericles, that the in- 
clination and fancy he had for her appears rather 
to have proceeded from the Pafifion of Love. For 
he had a Wife that was near of kin to-him, who 
had been married formerly to Aiipponicus, by whom 
fhe had a Son, Callias by name, firnamed the 
Rich ; as alfo fhe brought FPericles, while fhe 
liv’d with him, two Sons, Xanthippus, and Paralus. 
Afterwards when they could not well agree 
nor live together, he parted with her, with her 
own Confent, to another Man, and Himfelf 
took d/pafia to Wife, whom he loved with won- 
derful Affection 3; of which this Inftance is handed 
down to us, that every day, both as he went our, 
and as he came in from Bufinefs abroad, he con- 
{tantly faluted her. 

In the Comedies fhe goes by the Names of young 
Omphale and Detanira, (the one Hercules’s Mittrefs, 































Expedition. But That cowld not į which happened in the 3d Year 
be the Lyficles meant here by Pla- | of the CXth Olympiad, more than 
garch, for he was flain the Year | fourfcore Years after the Death of 
after Pericles’s Death, too fhort a} Pericles. And if This was that Ly- 
time for him to frame a Corre- | ficles, A/pafia muft have furvived 
Tpondence with ~f/pafia fo as to | Pericles a long time indeed. Ido 
make hanfelf confiderable thereby. | not remember to have found him 
The Second was put to Meath by | mentioned in any of the three Ora- 
the Athenians for misbehaving | tions that remain of LE [chines. 

‘hRimtclf in the Battal of Charonea, 
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the other his Wife) and again, fhe was called Jz- 
no, (as Pericles himfelf was called Jupiter.) C atinus 
hath plainly, and in down-right terms, given her 
out for a Whore or Harlot, in thefe Verles, fpeak- 
ing of her Mother 5 





Of Juno, fair Afpafia by Name, 

The good ola Beldame’s fafely braucht to Bed; 

A wanton Minks, a Whore, a Thing paft fhame, 
Bitch-facd, and born without a Maiden-head, 


It fhould feem alfo that he had a Baftard by her, 
concerning whom E£zpolis in a Play of His, called, 
The publick Affairs, brings in Pericles asking in this 
manner 5 








And is my Baftard-Son alive, dye fay? 
And then brings in Pyronides making an{wer: 
Alive, and would ere this many a fair day 


Fave married been, did not fear of foul play 
From a Wife like bis Mother keep him at a fiay. 








Further they fay that this <#/pafia was fo celebrated 
a Beauty in her time, that Cyrus, who made War 
againft his Brother King Artaxerxes for the Perfian 
Monarchy, gave Her whom he loved the beít of 
all his Miffes or Concubines, the Name of 4/pafia, 
who before that was called Miito. She was a Pho- 
cian by Birth, the Daughtereof one Hermotimus, 
who when Cyrus fell in Battel, was carried to the 
King, and was in greateFavour at Court. Thefe 
things coming into my Memory, as I am writin 
this Story, it might look like an Omiffion in mci 
I fhou’d pafs them by. 

Now the thing They quarrel with Pericles for, 
was, that he propofed to the Afiembly the War 
} | againit 
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asainft the Samians, and had it enacted mainly in 
favour of the Milefians, upon the Requeft and In- 
treaty of d/pafia. For thefe*two States waged a 
War for the Maftery of Priene, and the Samians 
getting the better on’t refus’d to lay down theit 
Arms, and to have the Controverfy betwixt them 
debated and decided before the 4thasans, as they 
ordered they 

Wherefore Pericles providing a Fleet, went 
and broke up the Odigarchy which was at Samos, 
and taking fifty Hoftages of the principal Perfons 
of the Town, and as many of their Children, he 
fent them to the Ifleof Lemnos, there to be kept. 

Tho’ there are Some do fay that every one of 
thofe Hoftages did.feverally proffer him a Talent a 
Head by way of Ranfom, and that Thofe who had 
no mind to have a Democracy or popular Govern- 
ment in the City, tendred him many other Pre- 
fents. Moreover (1) Piffuthnes the Perfian, one 
of the King’s Lieutenants, bearing fome Good- 
will to the Samiaxs, fent him ten thoufand Pieces 
of Gold to excufe the City. Howbeit Pericles 
would receive none of all This, but after he had taken 
that Courfe with the Samians, as he thought fir, 
and fet up (2) a Democracy among them, he 
fail’d back to Athens. n 

But they immediately revolted, Piffuthnes having 
privily conveyed away their Hoftages for them, and 
provided themfelves with all things neceflary for 
the War. Whereupon Pericles came out with a 





















(1) Piffathnes the Son of Hif- (2) That was not all he did; 
tafpes was Governour of Sardis.| tor the better to fecure the Go- 
The true Reafon which induced | vernment he had eftablifthed among 
hl.n to favour the Samians, was|them, he left a Garrifon in the 
becaufe They who had the greateft | City ; a Circumftance which ought 
Authority among them were in | not to have been forgotten or omit- 
the Intereft of the Perfians. ted by Plutarch. 
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Ficet a fecond time againft them, whom he found 
net idle with their Hands in their Pockets, nor in 
a fneaking Pofture, as if they were daunted at his 
coming, but altogether refolved to try for the Do- 


minion of the Sea. 

The ifue of it all was, that after a brisk and 
fharp Sea-fimbc near the Ifland called Zragia, (that 
is, the If{le ot Goats) Pericles obwened a gallant 
Victory, having with forty and four Sail, taken, 
routed, and funk threefcore and ten of the Ene- 
mies, whereof twenty were Men of War. 

And purfuing his Viétory he made himfelf Mafter 
of the Port or Harbour, laid Siege to the Samians, 
and block’d them up; who yet norwithftanding 
were fo hardy and venturous as to make Sallies out, 
and fight under the City Walls. But after that 
another greater Fleet, fent as a frefh fupply from 
Athens, was arriv’d, and that the Samians were 
now fhut up with a clofe Leaguer on every fide, 
Pericles taking with him threefcore Gallies, failed 
out into the main Sea; witha refolution, as moft 
Authors give the Account, to meet with a Squa- 
dron of Pheniciazx Ships, that were coming for the 
Samians Relief and Affittance, and to fight them at 
as great diftance as could be from the Ifland; 
but, as Stefimbrotus will have it, with a defign of 

utting over to Cyprus: which doth not feem to 
e probable. But which foever of the two was 
his intent, ’tis plain he was in an error, and by 
his doing as he did, gave occafion to a fcurvy 
mifcarriage. 
For he being put to Sea, Melifus the Son of 
Ithagenes, a Man of Pares, and a Philofopher, be 


ing at that time Admiral of Samos, made but little 
reckoning either of the Ships that were left, in re- 
{pect of their {mall number, or of the Comman- 


ders themfclves, in regard of their want of Skill, 
and 
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ad upon this account prevailed with the Citizens 
to attatk and fet upon the Athenians. And the Sa- 
mians having won the Battel, and taken feveral of 
the Men Prifoners, and funk and fpoiled feveral of 
the Ships, they thereby became Matters of the Sea, 
and brought into Port a frefh fupply of Ammunt- 
tion and Provifion neceflary for holdizz out a Siege, 
of which the : ‘re before much in want. Ari- 
fiotle faith too, that Pericles htmielf had formerly 
been worfted by this AZe/ifus in a Sea-fight. 

(1) Now the Samians, that they might requite 
an Affront which had before been put upon them, 
marked by an Infcription or Brand thole Athenians 
whom they took Prifoners in cheir Foreheads with 
the Picture of anOw/, (which is their City Creft, ) 
becaufe the Athenians had marked the Samians be- 
fore with a Samena, which isa fort of Ship, fome- 
what low and flat in the forepart of it, fo as to 
look Snout-nofed, but wide and large, and well 
{pread in the Hold, by which it both keeps fnug 
upon the Water, and proves a fwift Sailor befides. 
And it was fo called, becaufe the firft of that kind 
was {cen at Samos, having been built there by order of 
Polycrates the Tyrant. “lo thefe Marks or Brands 
upon the Samians Foreheads, they fay, that that 
Paffage in 4riftophbanes hath a fecret allufion, where 
he faith, 











The Samians are a Letter’d People. 


Pericles, as foon as News was brought him of 
the Difafter that had befaln his Army, made all the 
afte he could to come into their relief, and ka> - 
ag got the better of Mellifus, who bore up ageas::.-: 
him, and having put the Enemies to flight, he pre- 








(1) We meet with no mention of thefe reciprocal Barbaritics in 
Thucydides. 
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{ently hemm’d them in with a Wall, refolving to 
matter them and take the Town, rather with iome 
Coft and Time, than with the Wounds and Ha- 
zards of his Citizens. 

But inafmuch as it was a hard matter to keep in 
the Athenians, who were vexed at the Delay, and 
were eageriy hent to fight, he dividing the whole 
multitude into eight Parts or BR: dies of Men, fo 
ordered the Bufinets by Lot, that that Part which 
had the white Beaz fhould have leave to feait and 
take their Eafe, while the other feven were buffy a 
fighting. For which reafon they fay allo, that Peo- 
ple, when at any time they had been merry and en- 
joy’d themfelves, call fuch a Day a White Day, in 
alluGon to this white Bean. 

Ephorus the Hiftorian tells us befides, that Pe- 
vicles made ufe of Engines of Battery in this Siege, 
being much taken with the ftrangenefs of the In- 
vention, and that he plaid them in the Prefence of 
Artemo Himfelf the Engineer; who being lame, was 
ufed to be carried about in a Litter or Sedan where 
his attendance was required, and forthat reafon was 
called Periphoretus. But Heraclides Ponticus dilfproves 
of This out of Anacreon’s Poems, where mention is 
made of this Artemo Periphoretus as living feveral 
Ages before the Samian War, or this Siege of Sa- 
mos by Pericles. And he fays that értemo being a 
Man who lov’dhis Belly and his Eafe, and had fuch 
a tender apprehenfion of Danger, fo as to be ftruck 
down with fear at the very Thoughts of it, did 
for the moft part keep clofe within door, having 
two of his Servants to hold a brazen Shield over 
bis Head, that nothing might fall upon him from 
above : and if he were at any time forced. upon ne- 
ceflity to go abroad, that he was carried about in 
a Pallankeen or little hanging Bed, clofe to the ve- 


Ty Ground almoft, and that for this reafon he was 
called Periphboretus. 
in 
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Im the ninth Month the Samians furrendring 
themifelves, and delivering up the Town, Pericles 
pull’d down their Walls, and feiz’d their Shipping, 
and tet a Fineof agreat Sum of Money upon them; 
part of which they paid down upon the nail, and 
the refit they agreed to bring in by a certain time, 
and gave Hoftages for fecurity. 

Now (1) Duris che Samian makes a tragical out- 
cry of this Story, charging the Athenians and Peri- 
cles with a great deal of Cruelty, which neither 
Thucydides, nor Ephorus, nor 4riftotie hath given any 
relation of: (but it is likely enough that that Au- 
thor had little regard to Truth:) As, that he brought 
the Captains of the Galleys and the Seamen into 
the Market-placeat AZ@i/etum, and there having bound 
them taft to Boards for ten days, and altho’ they 
were alreadyas good as half dead, he order’d them 
to be kill’d, by beating out their Brains with Glubs, 
and their dead Bodies to be flung out into the 
open Streets and Fields unburied. 

But as for Duris, he being One, who even where 
he hath noprivate concernof his Own, is not wont 
to keep the hiftorical Accounts he gives within the 
compafs of truth, it 1s the more likely that upon 
this occafion he hath aggravated the Calamities 
which. befel his Country, on purpofe to draw an 
odium upon the Athenians. 

Pericles, after the Overthrow of Samos, as foon 
as he returned back to Athens, took care thart 


‘Thofe who died in the War fhould be honourably 



























(1 ) This Hiftorian liv’d in the] diligens, which does not weil a- 
Days of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He | gece with the Judgment Pæ- 
wrote a Difcourfe upon Tragedy, | tarch gives of him here, repre- 
a Hiftory of Libya, That of Aza- | ívnting him as One that made 
thocles of Peele Another of the | Truth give way not only to his 
Macedonians, or Greeks, anda Book | Paffion, but to a Romanrick Hu- 
ofthe Samian Boundaries, Cicero] mour; a Quality very unfit for an 
tells us he was Hovzo, iz sia Hiftorian, 
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buried, (1) and himfelf pronounced their funcral Ora- 
tion at their Interment, in Commemoration of their 
Virtues, as the Cuftom is even to this Day. 


On this account he was fo highly 
eftcem’d, that as he came down from the Pulpit (or 





admir’d and 


Place where they delivered their Speeches) the La- 








bons, as the 








dies came and complimented him, taking him by the 
Hand, and crowning him with Garlands and Rib- 
ufed to do Gamefters that won the 
ublick Prizes ; only Elpinice coming near faid to 
im, Zhefe are brave things, Pericles, that you have 








done, and fuch as deferve our Chaplets, who have loft 
us fo many worthy Citizens, notin a War with Phe- 
nicians or Medes, (Enemies and Foreigners) as my Bro- 








gn Alliance and of the fame 
HS. 





chilocus for antwer, 


As Elpinice {poke thefe : 
{miling, as ’tis {aid}, returned her this Verfe of 


ther Cimon, but for the Overthrow of a City that was 


Country and Kindred with 
Words, he gently 
Ar- 


Old Woman, as you are, 


You fhould not powder Hair, 





Nor, as you walk, perfume the Air; 
Leave thefée things to the Young and Fair. 


Now Jon faith of Him, that upon this Exploit of 


his conquering the Samians,he entertained a ftrange 
and high Conceit of himfelf, in that /gamemnonx 


(1) This Oration is not to be 
confounded wirh That which he 
pronounced in Honour of Thofe 
who fell at the Beginning of the 
Peloponnefian War, which we*ffid 
preferv d in the 2d Book of Thu- 
cydides. This mentioned here 
was pronounced in the laft Year 
of the 84th Olympiad, and the 
Other not ’till the fecond of the 
87th. We may obferye by the 
























Way, That the Senate of Are- 
op1gys had always the Appoint- 
ment of Thofe who were 
to perform that Service; and it is 
a great Inftance of the high Re- 
putation Pericles was in, fince he 
was twice chofen on thofe im- 
portant Occafions, whigh required 
a ftrong and mafculine Eloquence 
to fupport and encourage the®4zhe- 
BILANS. 
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was ten Years taking a barbarous City, but He had 
in nine months time vanquifhed and reduced the 
chiefeft and the moft powerful People among all 
the Zonians. And indeed it was not withoutreafon 
that he affumed this Glory to himfelf; for, to fay 
the truth, there was much Uncertainty and great 
Hazard in this War, if (as Thucydide cells us) the 
Samian State wert come to that pitch, that they 
were within a very little of wrefting the whole 
Power and Dominion of the Sea out of the Hands 
of the Athenians. 

After ‘This was over, a War from Peloponnefus 
already breaking out in full Tide, he advifed the 
People to fend Affiftance to the Corcyreans, (the 
People of the Ifland now called Corfu) who were 
invaded and fet upon by the Corinthians, and to 
take into their Proteétion and Alliance (1) anIfland 
fo {trengthened, as that was, with naval Power; 
feeing that the Peloponnefians were juft ready to 
declare againít them, and fall upon them. 

The Commons readily confenting to the motion, 
and voting an Aid and Succour for them, he dif- 
patch’d away Lacedemonius, Cimon’s Son, having 
only ten Ships along with him, as if it were outof 
a defign to affront and abufe him. For there was 
a great Kindnefs and Friendfhip betwixt Cimos 
Family and the Lacedemonians ; wherefore that 
Lacedemonius might lie the more open toa Charge, 
or Sufpicion at leaft, of favouring the Lacedemo- 
mians,and playing booty with them,if he perform’d 
no confiderable or handfome Exploit in this Con- 
duét and Service, he allowed him fuch a {mall 










































(1) For next to the Athenians, į Italy and Sicily. Homer in his 
the Corcyraans were moft power- | Odyffey gives us ahigh Idea of the 
ful at S. Befides the {le was] Wealth and Power of thofe Ifan- 
very well firuated to favour the} ders. | 
Defigns of the Athenians uvon 
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number of Ships, (2) and fent him out againft ‘his 
Will: Amd indeed he did wholly, by all means he 
could, make it his bufinefs to hinder Cvzzon’s Sons 
from rifing in the State, pretending that by their 
very Names they were not to be look’d upon as 
Natives of the Country, or right-bed dthenians, 
but Foreigners and Strangers, inafmuch as one’s 


Name was Luccd.cmonius, 


another’s Lhefalus, and 


the third’s Eleuws 5 and they wereall three of them, 
as it was thought, born of an Arcadian W oman. 
Wherefore Pericles being but ill fpoken of upon 


the account of thefe ten Gallics, as 


having af- 


forded but a fmall Supply to rhe poor People that 
defired it, and given a great Advantage to IT hofe 
who might call him in quettion, he fent outfome 
more other Ships afterwards to Corcyra, which ar- 
rived after the Fight was over. 

The Corinthians, being deadly angry with the 
Athenians, accufed them publickly at Lacedzemon, 
and the Megariaus joined with them, complaining 
that they were, contrary to common Right and 
the Articles of Peace agreed upon Oath among 
the Grecians, kept out and driven away from eve- 
ry Market and from all Ports, where the theni- 
nians had any Power, to the hindrance of Com- 








(2) We are not to feek for Ex- 
amples of Minifters, who have 
been charged with making ufe of 
luch fhameful means to difcredit 
and ruin Generals that are not in 
their Favour and Intereft. But 
Pericles was of too gencrous a 
Soul to be capable of fo mean an 
Artifice, nor are we to bevieveit of 
him. Thucydides israther to bere- 
ly’d on,than the Authors followed 
by Plutarch. Hetells usthat when 
Pericles order’d thofe ten Ships to 
fail, he gave them in Inftruction not 
to engage with the Corinzhians, un 
lefs they faw them attempting to 





make a Defcent upon Corcyra, or 
Any of its Territories. His Defign 
was to let them fight it out at 
Sea among themfelves as long as 
they pleas'd, whilft the Athenians . 
remain’d Speétators, to the end 
they might weaken One Another, 
and be in no Condition to oppofe 
the Athenians in any War they 
might have with them hereafter. 
Benes Lacedamoninus the Son of 
Cimon was not the fole Comman- 
der in this Expedition, Diotenes 
and Proteus were appointed him 
by Pericles tar his Coliegues. 


merce; 





PERICLES. 


mcrce, and the decav of their Trade. And 
Thofe of Ægiza, having been grievoufly ill uted and 
treated with Violence, made their Supplications in 
private to the Laceclemonians for redrefs, as not 
daring openly to complain of the Athenians. In 
the mean time the City Potidea (being under 
the Dominion of the Athenians then, bata Colony 
formerly of the Ca ixthians) having revolted, was 
befet with a formal Siege; whica prov’d an occa- 
fion of haftning on the War. 

Notwithitanding all This, there being Embaffies 
fent to Athens, Archidamus the King of the Lace- 
demonians endeavoured to bring feveral of thofe 
Complaints and Matters in difpute to a fair Deter- 
mination and Decition, and to pacify and allay the 
Heats of the allied Parcies; which makes it very 
likely that the War would not upon any other 
Grounds of Quarrel have faln from all fides upon 
the Athenians, could They havebeen prevaii’d with 
to repeal that Ordinance and Decree of theirs a- 
gaintt the Avegariaus, and to be reconciled to them. 
Upon which accounr, fince Pericles was the Man 
who mainly oppofed it, and ftirr’d up the People 
againft them, continuing in the fame peevifh Hu- 
mour to the laft again{ft thole of Megara, He alone 
bore the blame, and was looked upon as the only 
-Caufe and Promoter of the War. 

They fay moreover, that Ambafladors went. by 
Order from Lacedemon to Athens about this very 
Bufinefs; and that, when Pericles pleaded againt{t 
them a certain Law, which forbad the taking This was a 
down the Tablet, wherein the Decree or publick Law of his 
Order was written, one of the Ambaffadors, (1 )?™” 7ak- 
Polyarces by Name, fhould fay, Well/ do not take’ 





























(1) Thucydides names three Am- | m‘ght probably be One of their 
bafladors, Rhamphins, Melel:ppus, | Retinue; for it is certain the La- 
and 4zefander, but makes not the | cedemonians fent hut one Embafly 
ieat mention of Polyarces. Helco Athens upon that Subjeét. 


tf 
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ofe, which forbids That. 
which might have ferved for 






the Megarians. 
was the Author of this Order, which however 


contain’d nothing but Complaints full of Meek- 
nefs and Humanity, and feem’d in Appearance to 
aim at nothing elfe but a friendly compofure of all 
Differences. But Authemocritus the Herald dying 
upon the Road, and it being fufpected that the 
iMegarians had a Hand in it, Charinus writes a De- 
cree again{ft them, that there fhould be an irrecon- 
cilable and implacable Enmity thenceforward be- 
twixt the two Common-wealths ; and that if any 
one of the Megarians fhould but fet his Foot upon 
any part of the tick Territories, he fhould be 
put todeath: andthat the Commanders, when they 
take the ufual Oath, fhould,. over and above Thar, 
fwear that they will twice eWery year make an Inz 
road into the Megarians Country; and that sn- 
themocritus fhould be buried near the TZhriafian 
apart which are now called the Dipylom or Double 
ate. 
On the other hand, the Megarians utterly de- 
nying and difowning the .Murder of Anthemocritus, 


throw the whole bufinefs, and the guilt, if any, 
upon 


































PERICLES. 
upoh Apaja and Pericles: to which purpofe they 
make ufe of thofe (1) famous and commonly known 
Verfes out of a Play of 4riffophanes, called the 
MAcharnes : 





Young fiers of Athens went to Megara, 
MMad-fuddle-caps, to keep blind Holiday 
find fiole Simztha the Town- hore away. 





Nettled at this, Megarian Youths did plot 
Reprifal, and to Town by ftealth they got, 
I here two Afpafian Harlots went to pot. 


The true Rife and Occafion of this War, what 
it might be, (2) is not fo eafy to find our. -But 
that that Decree we mentioned, was not repeal’d 
and annull’d, Alldoalike charge Pericles with being 

the 





(1) There is no Mention of the g By whichit appears that it is the 
Death of the Herald in thefe Verfes | Interet of Communities, as well 
of 4riftophanes. The Megarians]as private Perfons, to be careful 
quoted them only to give Pericles§ of their Reputation in all their 
to underftand that he was fo of-§ Actions. The Tomb of this n- 
fended at the Rape of 4/pajfia’s| themocritus was in the Holy Way 
two Courtizans, that in Revenge | leading to Elezjis. ) 
he contriv’d the Death of the He- (2) And yet it is not reafonable 
rald, who was tobe difpatch’d in f that the Scurrilities of Poets ac- 
fuch a Manner, as might juftify an | cuftom’d to Fiction, and the Ca- 
Accufation of the Megarians asac- | lumnies of the People, who are 
ceffary toit, and fo make Them the] always out of Humour with Thofe 
Obje& of the publick Refentment § that have the Government of them, 
and Indignation. We do not find f fhould have more Weight than the 
any Notice taken of this Herald] Writings of an Hiftorian fo grave 
in Thucydides, and yet it is {o cer- fand faithful as Thucydides. who 
tain that the Magarians were] was not only prefent chat time at 
look’d upon as the Authors of the J aft#ens, but hada nearer and more 
Murder, that they were punith’d f diftiné View of what was pal- 
for it many Ages after; for on f ling, than could either the Poers 
that Acgpunt the Emperor Adri- | have or the People. He rakes no 
an denied them that eafeand relief | Notice of thofe paltry Accounts, 
whith he had procured for the o- J but makes it appear thar the only 
ther Cities and People of Greece.J true and real Caufe of che War 
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the caufe of that. (1) However there are buinne wuu 
fay that he did out of a great fenfe and height of 
Spirit ftand it out ftify, with a Refolution for 
the beft; accounting that the Demand of the Lacede- 
moniansin behalf of the Megarians, was defign’dfora 
tryal of their compliance,and that aConceflion would 
be taken fara confeffion of Weaknefs, as ifthey durft 


not do otherwnrte. 


And Others there are who fay 
that he did rather in an arrogant Bravado and a 








wilful humour of Contention, to fhew his own 
Gallantry and Power, flight and fet little by the 


Lacedemonians. 





and which is confirmed 
this. 
been faid, undertaken to 
merva. 








Phidias the Statuary had, 


But the weakeft reafon for entring into a War, 


by moft Witneffes, was 
as hath before 
make the Statue of Mi- 


Now he being familiarly acquainted with 


Pericles, and a great Favourite of his, had many 
Enemies upon his account, who envied and ma- 












ligned him: Who alfo to make tryal in a Cafe of 
his, what kind of Judges 
rove, fhould there be occafion to bring Pericles 
himielf before them, having tampered with Menon 


the Commons would 





one who had wrought with Phidias, they place him 


was the Jealoufiethe Spartans had 
conceived of the Athenians, which 
prompted them to make ufe of 
every Occafion to difpute with 
them the Empire of the Seas, and 
confequen:rly of all Greeece. 

(1) This is Thucydides his O- 
pinion, and is That which carries 
with it tke greateft Appear- 
ance of Truth, when we confder 
the Character of Pericles, who had 
join’d to the Greatnefs of his Soula 
confummate Prudence by which 
Fe cou’d forefee the Event of A&i- 
ons. In Proof of This, we need 
only to read his Difcourfe to the 
Athenians upon this Subject, which 











we find in the firt Book of Thu- 
cydides. Let none of you imagine, 
iaith he, that yos are going to War 
for a Trifle, or retain a Scruple wm 
your Minds as if a fmall Matter 
moved You to it. On this [mali 
Matter depends Your Safety, and 
the Reputation of your Conftancy 
and Refolution. If you yield to’em 
sn This, their next Demand will be 
omething of a higher Natures for 
having ence experienced your Fears 
they will think you dare deny them 
nothing; whereas a hif Denial in this 
Inftance will teach them to ¢reat 


with you heyeafter upon Terms of 
Equality, 











al 





in the Court with a Petition, defiring publick Se- 
curity upon his Difcovery and Impeachment of 
Phidias for things done by him againtt the Strate. 
The People admitting of the man to tell his Story, 
‘and the Profecution being agreed upon in the Af- 
fembly, there was nothiny of "Theft or Cheat proved 
apainitt him. For PéAidias had immediacly from 
the very beginning fo wrought and wrapt the 
Gold that was ufed inthe Work, about the Statue, 
and that by the Advice of Pericles, (1) that they 
might take it all off, and make out the juft weight 
of it; which Pericles alfo at that time bad the Ac- 
cufers to do. 

But the Glory and Reputation of his Work was 
that which burden’d Phidias, and crufh’d him with 
Envy; (2) efpecially that work of His in which he 
reprefents the Fight of the Amazons upon the 
Goddefs’s Shield; He had there exprefs’d a kind 
of Figure or Refemblance of himfelf, like a bald 
old Man, holding aloft a great Stone with both 
Hands; and had put ina very fine Piéture of Pe- 
yicles fighting with an dmazon. And the fafhion 
and poiture of the Hand, which held out the Spear 
over-againft Pericles his Face, was with that curi- 
ous Art contrived, as if it meant to hide the like- 





































(1) In thofe Days they were 
unacquainted with the Mcthod 
found out long after by drchime- 
des, whereby one cou’d certainly 
determine upon the Quantity, and 
the Weighr of Gold empley’d in 
any Work with orher Metals, with- 
out being at the trouble of fepa- 
rating them. 

(2) They pretended that thofe 
modern Figures of Pericles and 
Phidias d sftroyed the Credit ofthe 
antient Hiftory, which did fo 
much Honour to Athens, and their 
Founder Thefeys. 











This Figure of 


Phidias reprefented in the Fight of 
the Amazons, has given Occafion 
to a remarkable Paflage in riffotle’s 
Treatife de Mundo, if He be the 
Authorofit. It ts faid that Phi- 
dias, who made the Statue of Mi- 
nerva tn the Citadel. inter-wrought 
hisown Figure fo artificially in the 
muddle ofthe Buckler of the Goddefs, 
and with an imperceptible Art in-- 
corporated it with the whole Coms- 
pefition in fuch a manner that it 
was smpoffible to remove it without 
deftroying the Statne entirely. 
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nefs, which yet fufficiently fhew’d itfelf on either fide. 

Well! poor Phidias was carried away to Prifon> 
and (1) there died of Sicknefs, but Some fay of 
Poifon, to raife a Slander or a Sufpicionat leaft upon 
Pericles, tho’ it were by the Procurement and Pre- 
paration of his Enemies. 

As to the Informer Menon, upon Glycon’s propofal, 

the People made him free from Payment of Taxes 
and Cuftoms, and-ordered the Military Officers to 
take care of his fafety, fo that nobody might do 
him any harm. 
About this time 4/pafia was indiéted of Impiety 
or Irreligion, upon the Complaint of Hermippus a 
Writer of Comedies, who alfo laid further to her 
Charge, that fhe was Bawd to Pericles, and enter- 
tained Citizens Wives and Daughters for his ufe. 
And Diopithes propofed a Decree, that Information 
fhould be given in againft fuch Perfons as deny a 
Deity, and Thofe who teach or make Difcourfes 
concerning Meteors and other Appearances in the 
Sky ; by thefe laft Words aiming in fhow at 4 
naxagoras, but really ftriking at Pericles. ) 

The People receiving and admitting all Accu- 
{ations and Complaints, they came, at lait, to enaét 
a Decree, at the motion of Dracontides, that Peri- 
cles fhould bring in the Account of the Monies he 
had expended, and lodge them with the Prytazes, 
the Magiftrates and Judges of the Treafury ; and 
thatthe Judges, (2) after having given their Suffra- 





























(1) Others fay he was banith’d, 





and that after this Difgrace he 
made che Statue of Fapiter Olym- 
pius. 

(2) This Method was of great 
Service to Pericles, when the religi- 
ous folemnity of the Action cou’d 
not but bean awe upon the Majo- 
rity Of the Judges. We meet 
with another Inftance of this Cu- 
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tom pf ballotting in this manner 
on Billers taken from the Altar. 
But This was never put in prac- 
tife but on extraordinary Occafions, 
when it was neceflary to intimate 
to the Judges, that they were not 
to be influenc’d by Favour or 
A ffeétion, but to determine accord- 
ing to the niceft rules of Juftfce. 


ges 
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ges infcrib’d on Billets taken from the Altar, fhould 
examine and finally determine the Bufinefs in the Ci- 
ty. This laft Article indeed 4gnontook out of the 
Decree, but moved that the Caufe fhould be referred 
tothe Judgment ofthe tyoo, (that is so out of each 
Tribe) who were to decide whether the Action 
was to be laid for Rapineand Plunder, or‘ender the 
general Name of Jnjufitice. 
As to Afpafia, Pericles made fhift to beg her off, 
having fhed abundance of Tears at the ‘ryal, as 
fE {chines makes the Relation, and befought the 
Judges in her behalf. But fearing how it might go 
with dzaxagoras, he fent him away, and brought 
him onward on his way out of the City. And 
whereas he had in Phidias his Cafe mifcarried, and 
found the People averfe to him, being afraid of a 
Court of Judges, he fet Fire to the War, which 
hitherto had lingred and {mtthered, and blew it 
up into a Flame; hoping by that means to fcatter 
thofe Mifts of Impeachments which they wererai- 
fing againft him, and to lower that Envy which 
hung over him; the City ufually throwing herfelt 
upon Him alone, and trufting to his fole Conduct, 
upon the urgency of great Affairsand publick Dan- 
gers, by reafon of his Authority and the Sway he 
bore. 
And Thefe are given cut to have been the Caufes, 
for which Pericles would not fuffer the People of 
Athens to comply with the Lacedemonians, or yield 
to their Propofals. However the Truth ofit, whe- 
ther it were fo or rro, cannot be well Known. 
The Lacedemonians for their part having an aflu- 
rance, that if they could erce pull him down and 
remove him out of the way,they might be at what 
Terms they pleafed with the Athenians, they fent 
them ord, that they fhotld expiate and drive 
-ofit from among them that horrid Crime (meaning 
the Pollution of Cylon) wherewith the Kindred of 
N 3 Pericles 
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Pericles onthe Mother’s fide were tainted, as Thu 
cydides hath told the Story. Butthe Bufinefs proved 
quite contrary to what Thole who tentthis Meflage 
expected. For inittead of bringing Pericles under a 
Sufpicion and a Reproach, they brought him into 
a far greater Credit and Eiftecem with his Citizens, 
asa Man whom their Enemies did moft mightily 
hate and fear. Wherefore before 4rchidamus, who 
was at the Head of the Peloponnefians, made his In- 
curfion upon Attica, Pericles told the Athenians a- 
forehand, that if drchidamus, while he laid wafte 
and made havock of every thing elfe in the Coun- 
try, fhould forbear and fpare his Eftate he had there, 
either upon pretence of fome Friendfhip, or Right 
of Hofpitality, thac was betwixt them (as having 
been one another’s Guefts at fome time or other) 
or out of purpofe to give his Enemies an occafion 
of traducing and fpeaking Evil of him, that then 
he did freely beftow upon the State all that his 
Land and Houfes in the Country, to beemploy’d 
in the publick Ufe and Service. 

Well, the Lacedemonians, together with their 
Allies, come witha great Army, and invade the 
Athenian ' Territories, under the Conduét of King dr- 
chidamus; and laying wafte the Country, march’d on 
as faras (1) 4charne,and there pitch’d their Camp; 
prefuming that the Athenians would never endure 
that, but would come outand fight them for their 
Country’s and their Honour’s fake. But Pericles 
look’d uponit as a dangerous Adventure, to ingage 
in Battel, were it in defence of the City itfelf, a- 
gainft threefcore thoufand armed Men of Peloponne- 
fians and Beotians; for fo many they werein num- 
ber, that made the Inroad at firit : And he endea- 
youred toappeafe Thofe, who were defirous to fight, 


























(1) The Burrough of dcharne | Men as its quota for the publick _ 
was one of the largeft in Attica, |Service. It lay about 1¢00 Paces 
for® That alone fuppply’d 3000 | from the City. 





and 





PERICLE 5. 








auu . re griev’d and difcontented to fee how things 
went, and gave them good Words, faying, That 
Trees when they are lopt and cut, grow up again in 
Joort time, but Mer being once loft cannot cafily be re- 
cover’ a. 

He did not convene the People into an Affcm- 
bly, for fear they fhould force him from his own 
Refolution, or drive him befide his own Purpofe: 
But as a skilful Steers-manor Pilot of a Ship, who, 
whena Storm arifeth, or a fudden guit of Wind 
fets hard at Sea, having put all things on board to 
rights and fitted his Tackle, makes ule of his Art 
of Navigation, and minds only the Bufinefs of the 
Ship, without regarding the ‘Years and I[ntreaties 
of the Sea-fick and fearful Paffengers: io Pericles 
having fhut up the City-gates, and placed Guards 
at all Potts for fecurity, made ufe of his own Rca- 
fons and Purpofes, little regarding T hoffe that bawl’d 
out againít him, and were angry at his Management. 
Altho’ there were a great many of his Friends that 
lay hard athim, requefting him todo otherwifc, and 
many of his Enemies threatning and accufing him 
for doing as he did; and Many made Ballads, ana 
Lampoons, and Libels upon him, which were 
fung about Town to his Difgrace, reproaching his 
Generalfhip for being cowardly, and throwing up 
tamely or treacheroufly all their Concerns into the 
Enemies Hands. 

And (1) Cleon alfo, having got into Credit and 
Favour withthe People foas to fet up for a Dema- 
gogue, and feeing how the Citizens were difpleafed 
with him, was one of thofe that infulted him; as 
Hlermippus hath made it appear in thefe dunapefis of 
his, a kind of Comick or Lyrick Verfes : 


























(1) The fame Cleon with Him, ons of the People, that in Time 
that was fo roughly handled by] he became General of the ~ithe- 
Mirifiophanes. He fo well knew f| nians. 
how to impofe upon the Affeéti- 
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Why, (1) King of Satyrs, doft thou fear 

To weild the Sword, or to/s the Spear; 

Content to taik bie Words of Wary 
= 4Manof Speaking as ¥ ‘Vele’s Soul poffeft 
greatRepu- The Cavern of thy Coward Breafi ? 


tation a- 





mongtiem But zotning can on Thee prevail: 
Sor ins Con- Thi ri’ betfione faarpens blunted Swords, 
=" Cleon throws out provoking Words; 


But Thcu canft bear, as long as He can rail. 


H >wever Pericles was not atall moved by any 
of thefe Praétices, but took all patiently, and in 
filence underwent the Difgrace they threw upon 
him, and the Ill-will they bore him. And fending 
out a Fleet of a hundred Sail to Peloponnefus, he 
did not go along with it in Perfon, but ftaid be- 
hind, that he might look after home and keep the 
City in order, ’till the Peloponnefians fhould break 
up Camp and be gone. Yet to court and carefs the 
common People, who were jaded and in diforder 
on account of the War, he reliev’d and refrefh’d 
them with Diftributions of publick Montes, and made 
a Law for the Divifion of Lands by Lot, and the 
Plantation of Colonies. For havingturn’d outall 
the People of gina, he parted the Ifland among 
the Athenians, according as their Lot fell. 

And it was fome comfort to them and eafe in 
their Miferies, that their Enemies were Sufferers as 
“well as themfelves. For they inthe Fleet failed 
round the Peloponne/e, ravaged a great deal of the 
Country, and pillaged and plundered the ‘Towns 
and {maller Cities: (2) And Pericles in Perfon made 
an Incurifion into the Verritories of the Megarians, 
where he laid all in Ruins. By which means it 
appears, that the Peloponnefians, tho’ they did the 
Athe- 

E1) Hermippus calls Pericles King of | It is not to be believ’d that Pers- 
Satyrs, by reafon of his Debauches.] cles could be fe imprudent as to 


(œ) Here Plutarch is miĝaken. | quit the City whilft the Lacede- 
momians 
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Athenians a world of Mifchief by Land, yet fuffer- 
ing as much themfelves from them by Sea, would 
not have drawn out the War to fuch a length, but 
would quickly have given it over, as Pericles at firit 
foretold they would, had not fome Divine Power 
croft human Purpofes. 

Now in the firft place there was a pedftilential 
Difeafe or Murratin, that feiz’d upon the City, and 
ate up all the Flower and Prime of their Youth 
and Strength. And it had this further ill Effe&, 
that it not only affected their Bodies, but alfo their 
Minds teo, in fuch a manner as to fet them entirely 
againft Pericles; and as Patients grown delirious in 
a high Fever ufeto behave themfelves toward their 
Phyfician, or be it their Father, fo they were ready 
to fall foul upon him and do him a Mifchief. For 
it had been buzz’d in their Ears by his Enemies, as 
if he were in the fault, perfuading them that the 
occafion of the Plague was the crouding of fo ma- 
ny Country People together into the City; inthat 
they were forced now in the Summer time in the 
heat of the weather to dwella great many of them 
together in pitiful little ‘Tenements and fultry Ho- 
vels, enough to ftifle them ; and to be tied to a 
lazy courfe of Life within doors, when-as_ before 
they ufed Exercife and lived in a pure, open and 
free Air. The Caufe and Author of all this, {aid 
they, zs He, who upon the account of the War hath 
poured a multitude of People from the Country in 
upon us within the Palis, and puis fo many Men 
as he has bere upon no employ or fervice, but keeps 
them pent up like Cattel in a Pound, and lets them 
be over-vun with Infection fron one another, affording 
them neither Jbift of Quarters, nor any Refrefbment. 
montans remain’d in Attica. He}tells us, that the 4the-ian Fleet 
d:d not efter upon this Expedition | was retarn’d from the Peloponne [us 
"rill the Beginning of Autumn, | to gina, and that the Soldiers on 
when they were withdrawn. The | Board were fentto join the Land 


Truth of This particularly appears | Army. 
from Thucydides, who splits 
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He defigning to remedy thefethings, and W.ar 


to do the Eieemy fome Inconvenience, got a huna 
dred and fifty Sail of Ships ready, and fill’d them 
with Men: and having embarked many ítout Sol- 
diers, both Foot and Horfe, was about to weigh 
Anchor, giving great Incouragement of hope to 
his Cita zns, and no lefs an Alarm of fear to his 
Enemics, upon the fight of fo great a Force. And 
now the Veffels having their complement of Men, 
and Pericles beng gone b ard the Admiral hisown 
Galley, ic happ:ned thatthe Sun was in an E-clipfe, 
and 1° grew Gark on a fudden, to the extreme Af- 
frightment of them all, looking upon it as a difmal 
"Token, andan unlucky ill-boding Omen. W here- 
fore Pericles perceiving the Pilot or Steerfman feiz’d 
with a great Fear, and at a ftand what to do, he 
took his Cloak and put it before the Man’s Face, 
and inuffiiny him up initio that he could not fec, 
he asked him if That appear’d fo terrible to him, 
and if he drew any ill Omen from it. He anfwer- 
ing, No; Why, faid he, and what difference can you 
make between the one and the other, unlefs zt be that 
what caufes the Eciipfe, is bigger than a Cloak? But 
thefe are things fat to be difcourfed in the Schools 
of Philofophy. 

Well, Pericles, after he had put out to Sea, as he 
feems not to havedone any other Exploit befitting 
fuch an Apparade and Equipage; fo when he had 
laid Siege to the holy City Epidaurus, which 
he flatter’d himfelf could not hold out long againft 
him, he mifcarried in his Defegn by reafon of (1) 
Diftempers with which his Army was infeéted. 
For it did not only feize upon the Athenians and de- 

(1) As if Efeulapius had a mind | contrary that after Pericles had 
to revenge him{fcif upon them, | mifcarried before Epidaurus, he 
for prefuming to befiege a Ciry | was alfo baffled at Trezene, Her- 
facred to Him, and for that Rea- | zione, and elfewhere, and thawrhe 
fon fent the Piagucamong them; | only Exploit he perform’d, wasthe 


but Thucydides makes no mention | taking of Prafaa maritime Town 
of this Sicknefs, but faith on the! in Lzronia, 
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itroy them, but alfo without any difference any o- 
thers that upon any occafion mix’d with them, or 








had ought to do in the Army, it carried them off 


too for company. 
After this finding that the Athenians were very 


ill-affeéted towards and highly difpleafed with him, 
he tried and indeayvoured what he could te appeafe 
them by giving them good Words, and to recover 
the Confidence they once kadwin him. But he 
could not allay their Anger, nor perfuade them to any 
thing, nor prevail with them in ought, till they had 
pafs’d their Votes upon him, and by taking the ftaff 
into their own hands had taken away his Command 
from him, and fined him ina round fum of Mo- 
ney ; which by their Account who fay leait, was 
fitteen Talents, and they who reckon moft Fifty. 
Now He who was fet down at his Tryalto be his 
Accufer, was Cleon, as Idomeneus tells us; but Sim- 
mias, according to TLheophrafius ; and Heraclides 
Ponticus has named Lacratidas for the Man. 

But the publick Heatsand Animofity foon came to 
Repofe, the Ccmmonalty having left their Spleen 
and Paffion (as Wafps do their Sting) in the 
W ound they had given him : But his domeftick 
Concerns were in a melancholly condition, he hav- 
ing loft nota few of his Friends and Acquaintance 
in the Plague, and thofe of his Family having long 
fGnce been in diforder and ina kind of mutiny a- 
gainft him. Forthe eldeftof his lawfully-begotten 
Sons, Xanthippus by name, being both by mature 
given to Expence, ard marrying a young Wife, and 
one that loved an expenfive manner of Life as well 
ıs himfelf, the Daughter cf°//ander, (who was the 
Son of Epylicus) was highly offended at his Father’s 
niggardly thrift, who gave him but a fcanty bare 
Allowance, by little and little at a time. W here- 
ferc he fent to a Friend one day, and borrowed 
fome Money of*him, in his Father Pervicies’s namg, 
pe 
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pretending it was by his Order. But the Man 
coming atterward to demand the Debt, Pericles was— 
fo far trom yielding to pay it, that he arref{ted the 
Man, and enter’d an Action againft him. Upon 
whicn the young Man Xanthippus thought him- 
felf fo heinoufly uted and highly difobliged, that he 
openly æviled his Father. 

And firft by way of Droll and Raillery, he 
ridiculed him by telling Stories of his Carriage and 
Converfation at home, and of Difcourfes he had 
with the Sophifters that came to his Houfe. 
As for inftance, how a Wreftler having one day, 
during the publick Sports, by chance killed with 
a Javelin a Horfe belonging to Epitimius the 
Pharfalian, (1) his Father fpent a whole Day 
with Pyrotagorgs in a ferious Difpute, whether the 
Javelin, or the Man that threw it, or the 4gonothe- 
#é, that is Thoíe who appointed thefe Sports, 
were, according to the ftriéteft and beft reafon, to 
be accounted the caufe of this Mifchance or Horfe- 
flaughter. Further, Stefimbrotus tells us, that it 
was Xanthippus himfelf, who fpread among the Peo- 
ple that infamous Story concerning his own Wife, 
how his Father fhould make him a Cuckold: and 
that this untoward grudge of the young Man’s a- 
gainit his Father, and unnatural breach betwixt 
them, which was never to be healed or made up, 
continued with him, till his very dying Day. Xan- 
thippus died of the Plague, asdid likewife Pericies’s 





















(1) A Problem worthy the Confi- 
deration of a General, and the firft 
Mian in the State! But it is highly 
improbable that a Peiion of Prie 
cles his Charaéter cou’d in thar 
manner give inro the Fooleries of 
a Sophiit. It is more likely to 
be an Invention of his Son’s, on 
purpofe to expofe him for his In- 
clination to Philofophy, as 4ri/fo- 
planes in the fecond Scene of the fir ft 
Act of his Clowds reproacheth So- 








crates for having curioufly exam® 
ned with Cairethon, how many of 
her own Feeta Fleatook at a Skip. 
This Protagorus was the moft er- 
rant Sophift of his Time, he im- 
pofed upon Greece for abowe forty 
Years, and amats’d mog Wealth 
by his Sopnhiftry, than Phidias and 
ten Statuaries more cou’d do ly 
their excellent Performances. The 
Reager may find more on his 
Subject in Plato’s Dialogues. 
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Sifter, and the greateft part of his Kinsfolks 
and Friends, and Thofe who had been moft ufeful 
and ferviceable to him in managing the Affairs of 
State. However, he did not fhrink or give out 
upon thefe occafions, norlower his high Spirit, the 
greatnefs of his Mind ftill appearing under all the 
‘IMisfortunes and Calamities which befel hins Nay, 
ío unconcern’d and fo great a Mafter of his Paffions 
he was, at leaft feem’d to be, that he was never 
known to weep or to mourn, or pay the Funeral Rites 
to any of his dead Friends, nor was fo much as feen 
at the Burial of any of his Relations, ’till at laft he 
loft the only Son which was left of thofe who were 
lawfully begotten, his Son Paralus. ‘This touch’d 
him home, and made him bow and relent; and 
yet he ftriv’d what he could to maintain his Princi- 
ple of Gravity, and to preferve and keep up the 
Greatnefs of his Soul. But all would not do: for 
when he came to perform the Ceremony of put- 
ting a Garland or Chaplet of Flowers upon the Head 
of the Corps, he was vanquifhed by his Paflion at 
the fight, fo that he burft out a crying,and pour’d 
forth abundance of Tears, having never done any 
fuch thing in all the reft of his Life before. 

After all, the City having made tryal of other 
Generals for the Conduét of War, and Orators for 
the Bufinefs of State, when They found there was 
no one who was of weight enough to counterbal- 
lance fuch a Charge, or of Authority fufhicient to 
be trufted with fo great a Command; thenthey be- 
gan to defire their old Friend and Servant Pericles, 
and folemnly inviting him to the Tribunal or Pre- 
torium, intreated him to aceept oncé more of the 
Office of General or Commander in chief. He was 
then in a very penfive Condition, and kept in at 
home, asa clofe Mourner; but was perfuaded by 
MUsgibiades and other of his Friends, to come abroad, 
and fhew himfelf tothe People: Who having upon 
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his Appearance madethcir Acknowledgments, ana 
apologized for their [Ingratitude and untowardiy 
Ufage of him, he undertook the Publick Affairs 
once more, and being chofen Pretor or chief Go- 
vernor, he brought ina Bill (1) that the Statute con- 
cerning Baftard-Iffue, which he himfelf had for- 
merly caufed to be made, might be repealed; that 
fo his Name and Family might not, for want of 
a lawful Heir to facceed, be wholly loft and extin- 
guifhed. 

Now the bufinefs of that Statute or Law ftood 
thus. Pericles, when longago he flourifhed in the 
State, and had (as has been faid) Children lawfully 
begotten, propofed a Law, That thofe only fhould 
be reputed true Citizens of Athens, who were born 
of fuch Parents as were both Athenians. After this 
the King of #gypt having fent to the Commons, 
by way of Prefent, forty thoufand Bufhels of Wheat, 
which were to be diftributed and fhared out among 
the Citizens, there {prung up a great many Aétions 
and Suits againft Baftards, by vertue of that Edi&, 
which ’tillchat time had not been known, nor taken 
notice of; and feveral Perfons befides were trapann’d 
and inf{nar’d by falfe Accufations. ‘There were lit- 
tle Iefs than five thoufand who were caught in 
this State-trap, and having loft the Freedom of the 
City were fold for Slaves; and thofe who induring 
the Teft remained in the Government, and paft 
mufter for right Athenians, were found upon the 
Poll to be fourteen thoufand and forty Perfons in 
number. 



































(1) It was not the Love ofbés } punifh’d him for his Inflexibility, 
Country which bad induced Pe- |then his Tendernefs for his own 
ricles to obtain that Law to be} Family, and the Fear he had left 

afs’d, but his Hatred to Cimon, | his Name fhou’d be extinét, got 
by which he was inftigated to get | the better of his Hatred and Ani- 
the Names of his Children out of | mofiry. He got that Law re- 
the City Regifter: but when aj] pealed in fayour of an illegitimac— 
Turn of Fortune had fufficiently | Son. — ; 

Now 
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anew tho’ it look’d fomewhat odd and ftrange, 
shat a Law, which had been carried on fo far a- 
gainít fo many People, fhould be broken and can- 
celled again by the fame Man that made it; yet 
the prefent Calamity and Dittrets, which Pericles 
Jabour’d under asto his Family, broke through all 
Objections, and prevaild withthe Jthexiarvs to pity 
him, as one who by thofe Loffesand Misfortunes 
had fufiiciently been punifhed fos his former Arro- 
gance and Haughtinefs. And therefore being of 
Opinion, that he had been feverely handled by Di- 
vine Vengeance, from which he had fuffer’d fo 
much, and that his Requeft was fuch as became a 
Man to ask, and Men to grant; they yielded that 
he fhould inroll his Baftard-Son in the Regifter of 
his own Ward by his paternal Name. ‘This very 
Son of his afterward, when he had defeated the 
Peloponnefians in a Sea-fight near the Iflands called 
Arginufe, was (1) condemn’d to die, as were the 
other Officers his Collegues in that Commifiion. 

About that time, when his Son was inroll’d, it 
fhould feem, the Plague feiz’d Pericles, not with 
fharp and violent Fits, as it did others that had it, 
but with a dull and lingring Progrefs, through va- 
rious Changes and Alterations, leifurely by little 
and little wafting the ftrength of his Body, and 
undermining the noble Faculties of his Soul. So 
that Zheophraffus in his Morals, having made a 
moot-pointr, Whether Mens Manners change with 








(1) The Athenians had appomted | only Crime laid to their Charge, 
ten Commanders on that Occafi- | was, that they had not buried the 
on. After they had obtain’d the Bee. Xenophon has given a large 
Victory they weretryed, and Sen- | Account ofthis Tranfaction in his 
tence of Death was pronounced a- | Grecian Hiftory. The Engage- 
painft Eight of them, of whom fix | ment happend under the Archon- 
that were"™upon the Spot were ex- | fhip of Callas, the 2d Year of the 
ecuted, and this Baftard Son of | 93d Oympiad, 24 Years after the 
$@ricles was one of them. The] Death of Pericles. 
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their Fortunes, and their Souls being joge’d and 
ditturb’d by the Ailings of their Bodies do fttart az 
fide trom the rules of Virtue; hath left it upon 
Record, that Pericles, when he was fick, fhe 7’d 
one of his Friends that came to vifit him an Amy- 
let or Charm, that the Women had hung about 
his Nesk; as much as to fay, that he was very 
fick indeed, when he would admit of or indure 
fuch a Foolery as that was. 

W hen he was drawing near his End, the beft of 
the Citizens, and thofe of his Friends who were 
left alive, fitting about him, were difcourfing of 
his Virtue and Authority, how great it was, and 
were reckoning up his famous Actions and At- 
chievements, and the number of his Viétories 3efor 
there were no lefs than nine Trophies, which he 
as their chief Commander and Conqueror of their 
Enemies had fet up for the Honour of the City 
and State. Thefe things they talk’d of together a- 
mong themfelves, as though he did not underftand 
or mind what they faid, but had been utterly be- 
reft of his Senfes. But he had liftned all the while, 
and given good heed to all the Paflages of their 
Difcourfe ; and fpeaking out to them faid, that 
he wonder’d they fhould commend and take notice of 
thofe things in him, which wereas much owing to For- 
tune as to any thing elfe, and had bappen’d to many 
other Captains in former Times aswell as to Him; and 
that at the fame time they fhould omit to mention 
what tended much more to his Honour and Reputa- 
tion. For, faid he, there was never any of all my Fel- 
low-Citizens that ever wore Black, or put on Mourn- 
ing, upon my account; meaning that he had not inall 
his Government been the Caufe ofany one’s Death, 
either by ordering or procuring it. 

A brave Man,a wonderful great Perfonagt, with- 
out all peradventure ! not only upon the accounr af. 
his gentle Behaviour and mild Temper, which all 
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along in the many affairs of his Life, and thofe 
fhrewd Animofities which lay upon him, he cora 
ftantly kept up and maintzin’d, but alfo of his re- 





nerous great Spirit and high Sentiment, that he 


efteem’d That to be the beit of ali his good Quali- 
ties, that having been in fuch an abfolute uncon- 


troulable Power, as he had been, 
gratified his Envy. or his Paflion in any thing 


he never fad 


to another Man’s hurt, nor ever had treated any E- 





nemy of his, as if 





he were incurable, that is, unre- 


cencileable, and one who in time might not be- 





come a Friend. 








And to me it appears thar this 
one thing of him did make that orkerwife childifh 


and arrogant Title they gave him, in nicknamin 

him Olympius (that is, the Eleavenly or Godlike} 
(1) to be without Envy, and truly becoming him; I 
mean his kind and courteous Carriage, and a pure 
and untainted behaviour in the height of Power 


and Place. 


For this Reafon we account, and efteem the 

















€1) It were to be wifh'd that all 
Princes who fhall haye the Cauri- 
ofity to read thefe Lives, wou'’d 
give due Attention to this Page, 
and be thoroughly perfuaded of 
this Truth, that Clemency, Ten- 
dernefs, and Humanity are the on- 
ly Means of obtaining that diftin- 
guifh’d Appellation or Charaéter of 
Olympian, that is Divine. for there- 


in only can they refemble the 
Deis . 














_ (2) God is no lefs Governor of 
the Univerfe in the Executioneof 


Von. II. 


Gods, who in their own Natures are the Source and 
Fountain of all that is Good, and cannot poflibly 
be the Authors of Evil, (2) to be very juftly the 
Kings and Governours of the Univerfe ,. not as they 
are el to us by the Poets, who on purpofe 
to diftract our Minds, and to inftil falfe "Notions 


his Juftice, than he is in the Ex- 
ercife of his Goodnefs,. And yet 
itis true, we pay our firft Homagero 
him on account of that infinite 
Goodnefs, which had prepar’d his 
Bleffings for us even before. he had 
created us. Inlike manner Kings, 
whe in Imitation of God, whofe 
Image they are, tho’ they bear the 
Sword for the Punifhment of evil 
Doers, are term’d in Scriprure Be- 
wefactors, but are never call’d Pø- 
nijhers Or <dvengers. 
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into us by their chimerical Inventions, {tuff their 
Writings with manifeft Abfurdities and Contra?” 
di@tions; for in their Defcription of the Seat 
where they fay the Gods make their abode, they 
call it indeed a fecure and quiet Seat, free from all 
Hazardeand Commotions,not troubled with Winds, 
nor darkned with Clouds; but at all times alike 
fhining round about with a foft Serenity and a 
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ure Light, inafmiuch as fuch a temper’d Station is 
moft agreeable and fuitable for a bleffed and immor- 


tal Nature to live in: and yet in the mean while 
they do affirm that the Gods themfelves are (1) full of 
‘Trouble, and Enmity, and Anger, and other Paf- 
fions, which no way become or belong even to 


Men that have any underftanding. 


But this will 


perhaps feem a Subject fitter for fome other Con- 
fideration, and that ought to be treated of in fome 


other place. 


Well! (2) the Succefs 


Pericles his death did beget a quickand fpeedy fenfe 
of his Lofs, and the defire of fuch a Conduct as 


(1) Ic is true that this Tran- 
uility of the Place, when com- 
par’d tothe Trouble and Divificn, 
which isfaid to prevailamong the 
Gods that inhabit ir, looks ar firft 
fight to bevery furprifing and con- 
tradiétory. This Cenfure falls 
upon Homer, who has given us 
fuch a Detcription of Heaven in 
his 6th Book of the Odyffey, anc 
has at the fame time painted the 
Gods in the Colours reprefented 
here by Plutarch. But This is 
raking that great Poet coo ftrictly 
na litteral Senfe. No one will 
po about to juftity his Theology, 
which is monftrous in an infinite 
Number of Inftances. And yet ir 
is not reafonably to be believ’d 
that a Writer of fuch great Judg- 
ment as he certainly was, did not 





of publick Affairs after 








know in what Senfe his Fictions 
litterally confader’d wou’d be taken. 
But they contain another Senfe, 
purely ailegorical, as may be made 
appear in a multitude of Places. 
Refides, uncer thefe ingenious 
Fiétions, he has reprefented to us 
the Condition of the greateft num- 
ber of Kings and Princes. Their 
Palaces appear the Refidence of 
Repofe, Tranquility, and Delight, 
whilft they themfclves are di- 
tracted with Anxiety, Hare, Angers 
and Revenge, and have their 
Minds agitated by the Guft of c- 
very Paffion. 

(2) This willappea: inthe Lives 
of Alcibiades, Niftas. and Lyfan4e~. 
Pericles died in the 3d Year cf 
Peloponne{fan War, thar is the laft 
Year of the 87th Olympiad. 
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PERICLES. 


his had been. For Thofe who, while he lived, ill 
Fefented his great Authority, as That which eclipfed. 
Them and darkned their Lights, prefently after his 
quitting the Stage making tryal of other Orators and 
Demagogues, did readily acknowledge that there 
never had been in Nature fuch a Difpofitienm as His 
was, either more moderate and reafonablein the 
height of that State he took upon him, or more 
grave and folemn in the Methods of that Mildnefs 
which he ufed. And that invidious pretended Ar- 
bitrary Power, about which they made fucha noife, 
and formerly gave it the Name of Monarchy and 
Tyranny, did then appear to have been the chief 
Rampart and Bulwark of Safety, which the Go- 
vernment and Commonwealth had. So great a 
Corruption, and fuch abundance of wicked I1l-hu- 
mours did get into publick Affairs after his Death, 
which He, by keeping them weak and low, did co- 
ver and difguife from being much taken notice of, 
and by curbing of them did hinder them from 
growing incurable through a licentious Impunity. 
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Life of Fabius. 
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FABIUS MAXIMUS. 


Ee AVI NG related the memorable Actions 
Se of Pericles, let us now proceed to the 


(1) Itisfaid, that Hercules 


falling in Love witha Nymph, oras Some 
fay with a Woman of that Country near 
of the Zier, had by her the firt Fabius, 


from whom is.defcended the Family of the Fabii, (2) 


one of the moft numerous, and powerful in Rome. O- 


. C1) According- to Dionyfius of l 







Halicarnaffus, Hercules had but two 
€@hildren in Italy, One named Pel- 
das, by a Daughter of Evanda@, and 
Another called Laftmus, by an Hy- 
perborean Woman, whom he had 
brought with him into thofe Parts. 

(2) The moft numerous’ for 
that Family alone undertook the 
War againft the Veri, and fent out 
gainft them soo Perfons ail of 








ther own Name, who were all 
but one flain in the Service. It 
was likewife the moft powerful, 
for it had enjoy’d the higheft Dig- 
nities in the Commonwealth. There 
were fome of the Fabii, who had 
been feven times Confis. Inftead of 








‘(oa in the Text, there is a Ma- | 
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FABIUS M. 
thers will have it, chat they were firft called 
(1) Fodians, becaufe when they went out a hunting 
their way was to catch their Game in Traps and 
Pit-falls; for co this Day the Romans calla Pit-fall 
Fovea; and that in procefs óf time, 
ruption of Language, they grew to be called Fa- 
bians. But thefe things be they true or tafe, cer- 















tain it is, that this Family hath for a long time: 
yielded great ftore of eminent Perfons; cur Fabius, 
who was fourth in defcent from that (2) Fabius 












Rullus, or Rutilianus, who fiarft brought the Ho- 
nourable Sirname of Maximus into his Family, was 
allo by way of Nick-name called Ferrucofes, from 
a Wart on his upper Lip; and ia his Chiidhood 
they in like manner named Him Ovicula, by reafon 
of his extream Mildneís of nature. 
in Speaking, his long labour and pains in’ Learning, 
his little concern in the Sports and Divertifements 
of his Equals, his eafy fubmiffion to every Body, 
as if he had no Will of his own, made TThofe who 
judged fuperficially of him (the number of which 
fort of Judges is always the greateft) efteem him 
infenfible and ftupid ; and few were ‘They, who could 








penetrate into the farmnefs of his Courage and great- ' 


nefs of his Mind, But as foon as he came into 


and by cor-’ 


His ilownefs’ 


(1) Feffus faith they were cal- 
led Fovii, a Fovea, and affigns two 
'Reaíons for it, which the Reader 


may find under the Word Fovis. 


But why fhould we not rather be- 
lieve with Pliny, that they were 
called Fadsi, 2 Fabis, from their Gkill 
in raifing Beans? as were the Len- 
tuli and Ciceros, fo called from Peafe 
and Lentils, jas Fabiorum, Lentulo- 
THM, Cicerons ut quifque aliquod 
optimeée genus fereret. lib. 1S.cap.3. 
This agre@ with the Simplicity of 
thofe times, when Agriculture was 
<héPprincipal Occupation of.a Herg. 





| all che Tribes'in general, and lor 


(2) This Fabius was fivetimes ` 


Conful, and obrained feveral im- 
portant Victeries over the Sarm- 
nites, Tufcans and other Nations. 


But it was not thofe memorabie. 
' A&tions of Masta to him the | 





Sirname of, Maximus, which.was 
given him;,,becaufe when he was 
Gengor he reduced the whole Po- 


pulace ‘of Rome into four ‘Tribes, | 









who before were difperfed apes aa 


edit by their Numbers in the Af 
femblies. Thefe Tribes were cal- 
led Tribus urbasza. Liv. ix. 46. 
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Employments, his Virtues exerted and fhewed 
themfelves ; what had paffed for Stupidity and In- 
folence, did then appear to be a becoming Gravity 5 
what for Fear or Cowardice, the Effeét of a Con- 
fummate Prudence, which kept him from deter- 
mining haftily,; what for Slownefs in feeing what 
was fit so be done, and Obftinacy in Opinion, for 
a Conftancy „and Firmnefs of Mind that was not to 
be fhaken. 

Fabius, confidering that the Grandeur of Rome 
had its rife from Military Virtue, and was by the 
fame Means to be preferved, did therefore inure his 
Body to Labour and Exercife, wifely judging that 
natural Strength was the beft Armor : He alfo 
trained himfelf in the Art of fpeaking and pre- 
fuading ; for Words and Difcourfes are the En- 
gines, by which Minds are moved. And he at- 
tained to fuch a kind of Eloquence, that his man- 
ner of fpeaking and of ating was perfectly the fame : 
for tho’ ic had not much of Ornament, nor Arti- 
fice, yet there was in it great weight of Senle; it 
was {trong and fententious, much after the way of 
Thucydides. (1) We have yet extant his Funeral 
Oration upon the Death of his Son, who died Con- 
fu), which he recited before the People. 

He was five times Conful, (2) and in his firft 
Confulfhip had the Honour of a Triumph for the 
Victory 


(1) Tully makes mention of | the Foundation of Rome, in whic’ 
this Oration in his Book de Confe- | he had Man. Pomponius Matho fov 
latione, and calls it infignem Inge- | his Collegue, as may be feen in 
nii, judicii, ordinis Praftantia: Ad- | tbe Fafti, and in Zonaras; and for- 
gynivable for its Wit, Judgment and \afmuch as the Ligurians and Sar- 
Order. But Fabius muft have Besh | dinians had revolted at the Infti- 
very old when he made it, for his | gation, of the Carthaginians, Fa- 
Son was created Conful only ten | dius was fent againitthe Ligsrians, 
Years before the Death of his Fa- }and Pomponius againft phe Sardi- 
ther. nianse They Both returned victo- 

(2) Fabizs’s firit Confulfhip | rious, and received their Triunehs. 
happened in the s21ft Year trom ! Zonaras faith, that in Refentment 

to 









































FABIUS M. 
Victory he gained upon the Ligurians, whom he 
defeated in a fet Battel, and forced them to take 
{helter in the lps, from whence they never after 
made any Inrode, nor Depredations upon their 
Neighbours. (1) After this Hannibal came into 
ftaly, who at his firit Entrance having gained a 
great Battel near the River Zrebia, traversa all Tuf- 
cany with his victorious Army, and defolating the 
Country round abour, filled Rome it felf with Afto- 















to the Carthaginians, who had been 
the Authors of cthofe Wars, they 
fent to demand the Money due to 
them in Virtue of an Article con- 
tained in the Treaty at the End ot 
the firt Punick War; and to require 
them to quit all the Iflands as of 
Right belonging to the Romans; 
and that they might the more 
openly declare their Intentions. 
with Refpe& to Peace or War. 
they caufed a Pike and a Cadu- 
cecus to be prefented to them, that 
they mighc take their Choice. The 
Carthaginians reply’d they would 
chufe neither; but the Romans 
might leave which of the Two 
they pleafed behind them, and they 
would receive it very willingly. 
Thus the Ambaffadors returned to 
Rome without concluding any 
thing, both the one fide and the 
Other expecting a Renewal of the 
War. Aulus Gellius Lib. X.c.27. 
tells us much the fame thing touch- 





ing this Embaffly, and adds, that 


Fabius was tbe Perfon thar fent it 
to Carthage. Fabins’s fecondCon- 
fulate was in the Year of Rome 526, 
wherein he had for his Collegue 
Spurius Carvilius Ruga, as may be 
feenin the Faffi, in Zonaras, and 
Tully de fenetinte. This was ten 
Years before Hanntbal’s Defcent 
into Italy, His third Contulate 
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was in the tourth Year of the fe- 
cond Punick War, and $39 of 
Rome. His Companion was Tió. 
Sempronius Graccus, whofe Col- 
legue was to have been L. Poftn- 
mins Albinus ; but Albinus dying 
before he bad entered into his Of- 
fice, Claudius Marcellus was cho- 
fen in his Stead; and forafmuch 
as the Election of Marcellus was 
found to have fome Flaws in 
it, Fabius Maximus was fubftitu- 
ted in his Place. Liv. Lib. xxiii. 
His fourth Confulate was the Year 
following, when he had Marcel- 
lus, who was then for the third 
time Conful, for his Collegue, as 
it appears elfewhere in Plutarch 
and in Livy. To conclude, Fa- 
bius’s Fifth Confulate was in the 
tenth Year of the fecond Punick 
War, and ¢4 5th of Rome, having 

‘Fulvius Flaccus, the fourth time 
Conful, for his Collegue. It was 
during that Confulate that Fadins 
took Tarentum, as we find it in 
Livy, L. xxvii. 

4 1 ) Here Plutarch leaves a Void 
of fifteen Years; for Hannibal en- 
é4red into Italy under the Confulate 
of Scipio and Sempronius, the third 
Year of the 140th Olympiad, the 
s3sth of Rome, and $16 beforethe 
Commencement af the Chriftian 
LETA. 
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nilhment and “i error. 
Lightning then napning, 


boding Portents did much increafe this 


Confternation. 
did fweat Bloods that 


reap’d their Corn, many of the 


with Blood > 


(1) It feerms to me as it Ply- 
tarch bad mifunderficod tiry, who 
mentions two dierent Piocigies. 
Thef- are his Words. Lib. XXIJi, 


Faleriis Coclum finds vium velur 


magno Hiat, guague patuerit, i1- 
gens Lumen oFial/iy e: Sortes [fna 
(ponte attentuiiãs, “nunamaque exci- 
aije sta Scriptai, Nlavorsielum íu- 
um concutit. -At Phalerium rhe 
Sky was feen to cleave as into a 
great Gap, from whence fireamed 
a great Body of Light. The oracu- 
lous Lots fhrunk of their own Ac- 
cord, and One of them drop d down, 
whereon was written, Mars bran- 
difheth his Sword. Out of thefe 
two Prodigies Plutarch has made 
but One. Thefe Lots did not 
drop out of the Sky. Livy {peaks 
of the Lots which were care- 
fully preferv’d in an Olive Cheft 
at Praneffe. They appeared fhrunk 
or leffened, which of it felf was 
Ominous, and one of them drop- 
ped down, on which was writ- 
ten, ¢&c. | 

Tho’ nothing can be more vain 
and childifh than this fame Divi- 
nation, yet it is not an unreafonable 
Curiofity to defire to. know in 
what manner it was practifed, and 
what was properly meant by thofe 
Lots. Cicero gives us the whole 
Hittory of this Matter in his fe- 
eand Book of Divination. Seé.41. 















that it had rained Fire ; 
Phaisrians had feen the Heavens open, (1) and 


Beides unufual Thunder and 


the report of feveral ill- 
popular 


For it was faid, that fome Targets 


at Antiuit, 


Ears 


when they 
were fiiled 
that the 








fe veral 


He faith, that in the Archives of 
Pranejte it was written, that One 
of the moft confiderable Men in 
che City named Nusuerins Suffucizus, 
was directed by feveral Dreams, 
which were repeated time after 
time. and menaced him in Cafe 
he refufed, to go, and force open 
a Rock which ftood in a certain 
Piace, which: was defcrib’d to him; 
that he accordingly went, and 
when he had done as he had been 
commanded, feveral Bits of Oak. 
handfomly wrought iffued out of 
the Rock, with Predictions ex- 
prefied in ancient Charaéters in- 
{cribed upon them ;. that they 
were immediately depofited in an 
Olive Coffer; that when any one 
cameto confult them they opened 
the Coffer, and aChild having firft 














‘Jumbled them together, drew out 


One from the ret, which contain’d 
the Anfwer to the Querift’s De- 
mand. The knavith Priefts made 
good ufe of thefe Lots upon Oc- 
cafion, for it was one of their In- 
venti ns to chear, and bring, as 
we fay, Grift to their Mill. Tota 
res eft inventa Fallaciis aut ad qua- 











finum, aut ad Superftitienem; as Ci- 


ceno has very well obferved.. But 
what are we to underftand from 
thefe Words in Livy, Sorres exte- 
natge, Which was look’d upon as 








an ill Omen? Probably there were 


two 
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feveral Scrolls in the form of Lots falling down, 
in one of which it was plainly writ, New Mars 


himfelf does brandifh bis Arms. 
had -no effect (1) upon the impetuous and fery 





But theie Prodigics 


Temper of the Conful Flaminius, whofe natural 
promptnefs had been much heightned by his late 


(2) Victory over the Gauls, 


two Sets of thefe Lots, One large 
and the Other {mal], and the Priefts 
contrived a Draught to be made 
upon the One or the Other, juftas 
they thought it for their Purpofe, 
to encourage or intimidate Tbofe 
who came to confult them. Ci- 
cero adds that thefe Lotswere very 
much difcredited in his times that 
no Body made ufe of them, nor 
was the Name of the Pranefiine 
Lots known but by the common 
Sort, who are always tenacious of 
their Superftitions. However, it 
appears from a remarkable Paflage 
in Suetonius, that they got into 
Vogue again in the Reign of Tibe- 
rius; for he tells us that that Em- 
peror “having a Defign to ruin all 
the Oracles in the Neighbourhood 
of Rome, was deterred from it iby 
the Majefty of thofe Prevxe/fine 
Lots; for that having caufed rhe 
Coffer clofe fhut, and feal’d, to be 
brought to him, upon opening it 
there was not one Lot to be ficen 
in it, but fo foon as it was reftor’d 
to the Temple they wereall found 
in it as ufual. It is no hard mat- 
ter to account for this Miracle; it 
was a Trick of the Priefts to fave 
their Oracie, and keep up the Cre- 
dit of their Temple. Prenefte was 
mot the only Place where thefe 
Sorts of Lots were to be found; 
they had. them at Antium, at Ts- 
éur, and other Places. 

=% 1 ) Polyéius bas given us this 































though he fought 


Defcription of Flaminius ; that 
he was @ great Orator, but a very 
poor General; that he was grown 
arrogant, and depended too much 
upon his Forces. He folittle doubt- 
ed of the Victory, thar his Troops 
were crowded with black Guards, 
who foliowed the Army vith 
Chains, which were defigned for 
the ufe of rhe captive Enemy: 


(2) Flaminins’s Succefs in that 


Engagement was much better than 
he deierved on many Accounts. In 
the firft Place he engaged the Ene- 
my when they were much fupe- 
rior- to him in Number; in the 
next Place he paid no regard to 
the -4u/pices, nor aéted according 
to the Orders he had received from 
the Senate. The third Objection, 
which is of no lefs Weight chan 
the two former, was, that he drew 
up his Army injudicioufly, for he 
formed it upon the Banks of the 
Po, in fuch a manner that he left 
no Room for his Troopsto fall back 
upon Occafion; infomuch that if 
they had been prefs’d never {fo lit- 
tle they muft have been plunged 
into the River. But this Unskil- 
fulnefs of the Conful was coun- 
terbalanced by the Care and Expe- 
rience of the Tribunes, to Whom 
was owing the Glory of the Vi- 








&ory. This happened in thes3zeth 
Year of Rome, during Flaminius’s 
His Collegue was 


frit Confulate. 


P. Furins Pifo. Polyd, 


them 
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them contrary to the Order of the Serate and the 
Advice of his Collegue ; fo that nothing would 


fatisfy Him but a Battel with Hannibal. 
fide thought it not feafonable to engage 





the other 


Fabius on 


with the Enemy; (1) not that he much regarded 
thofe talked-of Prodigies, which he took to be ei- 


ther fi€tigious or cafual; but in regard th 
ginian Army was in a wafting condition, 
a poflibility of Recruits, 


e Cartha- 
without 
without Magazines, the 








Soldiers unpaid; fo that their, only hope and fafety 
wasinaBattel: Butif let alone, watch’d and obferv’d, 


d 





the neighbourin 
well fecur’d, an 





Garifons in the mean time being 
the Reman Allies defended, their 
Vigour would foon expire, like a Flame for want 





of Aliment. (2) Thefe weighty Reafons prevailed 





not with Flaminius, who protefted, he would never 





fuffer that the Enemy fhould advance one {ftep fur- 


(1) Had This been faid of Fla- 
miniusit would have been no more 
than he deferved; 
es that he feared not the Gods, zec 
Deoram [atis metuens erat, and that 
he neither cook the Advice of Gods 
or Men, zec Deos nec homines confi- 
lentem. A Man of fuch Sentiments 
might well laugh at all Omens and 
Prodigies, and think them no better 
than old Wives Tales. But I queftion 
whether Plutarch had the fame 
Reafon to fay it of Fadius, at leaft 
I have not met with any thing 
that could give one fuch an Idea 
of him; on the contrary it is well 
known that he was no fooner cho- 
fen Dictator bur he blamed Flani- 





zins for having contemn’d the O- 


mens, and con manded the Srégil 
Books to be confulred, whichwas 
never done but upon Denouncing: 
the moft porrentcus. Fabius wa: 
a Perfon too grave and prudent 
to oppofe or contemn the reigning 


for ZEsvy tells 





Religion, in regard to which the 
Senate had been induced to order 
that thofe Prodigices fhould be ex- 
piated by Sacrifices, by publick 
Prayers and Offerings. To Japi- 
ter they offzred a golden Thunder- 
bolt of fitty Pound Weight, and 
made other rich Offerings to Funa 
and Minerva. If Fabius was not 
moved by thefe Prodigies, it was 
not becaufe he defpifed, or laugh’d 
at them, but that he hoped by pro- 
pitating Heaven, and appeafingthe 
Anger ofthe Gods, to make them 
ineffectual; and accordingly he 
omitted nothing requifite thereto, 
as We fkall fee ia the Sequel. 

(2 ? This fatal ftep in Flaminius 
was owing to his headítrong Am- 
bition. He was determined to en- 





gage before the other Conful could 


join him, for fear he fhould fhare 
with him in the Glory of, the Vi- 
‘tory. | 





ther, 
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ther, and teat he would not be reduced, like Ca- 
millus in former time, to fight for Rome within the 
Walls of Rome. Accordingly he ordered the Tri- 
bunes to draw out the Army into the Field; and 
as he would not be diffuaded by the Reafons of his 
ColJegue from his precipitous Refolution, fo nei- 
ther was he deterr’d by an ill-prefaging Accident 
which befel him at his fetting forth; for he no 
fooner got on Horfeback, but the Beaft fell into 
fo violent a fit of trembling and bounding, (1) that 
he caft his Rider headlong on the Ground. This 
notwithitanding, away he marcheth upto Hanni- 
bal, who was potted near the Lake Zrafimena in 
Tufcany. And it is to be obferved, that during the 
Ingagement, there happen’d fo great an Earthquake 
that ic deftroyed feveral "Towns, altered the Courfe 
of Rivers, tore off the Tops of Mountains: yet 
fuch was the Eagernefs of the Combatants, that 
they were fenfible of no other Concufflion or Agi- 
tation, but what Themfelves made. 

In this Battel Flaminius fell, having given many 
proofs of his Strength and Courage, and round 
about him lay all the braveft of the Army: In the 
whole, Fifteen thoufand were kill’d, and as many 
made Prifoners. Hannibal, defirous to beftow Fu- 
neral Honours upon the Body of Flaminius, made 
diligent fearch after it, but could never find what 
became of it. ‘Tho’ the Lofs was fo confiderable, 
yet there was no Art ufed to diffemble it at Rome; 
as there had been, upon the former Ingagement 






























(1) This Fall from his*Horfe, 
which was look’d upon as omi- 
nous, was followed by fomethis¢g 
elfe, which was underftood to te 
altogether as unpromiting. When 
the Enfign was raifing up the 
Standard which he had pirch’d into 
the Ground in order to march, he 
had not Srrength egough to draw 


P 






it up. But where is the Wonder, 
faith Cicero, to have a Horfe run 
r@fty, and find a Standard- Bearer, 
who perhaps was unwilling to 
march, feebly endeavouring to 
draw up the Standard which he 
had purpofely ftruck deep in the 
Ground? 
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near Trebia: for then, neither the Geueral who 
writ, nar the Exxprefs who told the News, related 
it otherwife than as a drawn Battel, with equal 
Lofs on either fide: But now, as foonas Pompo- 
nius the Pretor had the Intelligence, he caufed the 
People to affemble, and without difguifing the Mat- 
ter, told them plainly, We are beaten ( O Ye Romans!) | 
our Army is defeated, the Conful Flaminius is killed; 
think therefore what is to be done for your Safety. The 
fame Commotion which a furious Wind doth 
caufe in the Ocean, did thefe Words of the Pretor 
raife in tne Minds of fo vaft a Multitude: But the 
Frage of their Grief being a little over, the Danger: 
at hand ‘did quickly unite them all in this one Re- 
fqlution of chufing a Dictator, who by the Sovea 
reign Authority of his Office; and by his Perfonal 
Capacity for Wifdom and Courage, might be able 
to manage the publick Affairs, which were become 
almoit defperate, and to fit at the Helm in fo great a 
Storm. (1) Their Choice unanimoufly fell upon Fa- 
ius, in whom was joined a venerable Gravity of 
Manners, with a Spiritnot to be daunted with any 
Difficulty or Dangers; whofe Age was fo far ad- 
vanced, as to give him Experience, without raking 
from him the vigour of Aion: fo. that his Body 
could execute what his Soul defigned; and in Him 
was the happy mixture of Caution and Boldnefg. 
Fabius being. thus inftalled in the Office of Diéta- 
tor, in the firft place he gave the Command of 
Polybius the Horfe to * Lucius Minutius ; and next he asked 
rin leave of the Senate for himfelf, that.in time of 
Peery mate (1) None but the Confuls had | rits of this great Man, ‘hie Defcen- 
the Power of naming a Dictator, jdants obtained the Privilege of 
and as Servilius was at the Army, | putting Dicator inftead of Prodi- 
and his Collegue Flaminius flain, | stator in the- Lift of ‘his ‘'Tictési 
the People: named Fabius Prodi- | which to me feems fometbidg fè 
tator; and we are told by Livy, | markable. 
that in Confideration of the Me- 
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Battel he might ferye on Horfe-back, which by 
an ancient Law amongft the Romans was forbid ta 
their Generals; whether it were, that placing their 
greatcit Strength in their Foot, they would have 
their Commanders in Chief potted amongit them; 
or elfe let them know, that how great foever their 
Authority were, the People and Senate were ftilk 
their Matters, of whom they muft ask leave. But 
then again, to make the Authfority of his Charge 
more awful, and to render the People more fub- 
mifs and obedient to him, he caufed himfelf to be 
‘accompanied with four and twenty Lictors ; and 
when the Conful came to vifit him, he fent him 
word, that at his Audience he fhould difraiis his 
Lictors with their Fafces (the enfigns of Authori- 
ty) and appear before him only as a private Perfon. 
The firft folemn Action of his Diétature was to 
order publick Prayers to be made to the Gods, and 
to admonifh the Peopie, that their iate Overthrow 
did not befal them through want of Courage in 
their Soldiers, but through the Neglect of Divine 
Ceremonies in the General. Hle therefore exhorted 
them not te fear the Enemy, but by extraordinary 
Honours to appeafe the Goss. This hedid, not to 
fill their Minds with Superftition, but only to raife 
the#r Courage and leffenin them the fear of the Ene- 
my, by making them believe, that Hfeaven was on 
their fide. In order hereunto the Si4yllize Books 
“were confulted, in which they conceived the Se- 
crets of Deftiny and future Fvents were to be 
learnt; and ’tis fai@ there were found fome Pro- 
hecies in them which perfectly agreed with fome 
vents that fell out about that time; but whoe- 
ver look’d into them, was under a tye of Secrecy 
not to reveal what they found. After This he af- 
fembled the People, and made a (1) Vow before 
ip a a them 
(1) This Vow was calied aA obliged himfelf to confecraté to 
‘Sacrum, and Whoever made it} the Gods whatever fhould pafsin- 
to 
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them to offer in Sacrifice the whole Product of the 
next Seafon all /ta/y over, of the Cows, Goats, 
Swine, Sheep, both in the Mountains and the 
Plains: and the more to folemnize this great Vow, 
he commanded the precife fum of 333000 Sec- 
fterces, and 333 Pence, and one third of a Peny, 
to be expended upon feftival Games in Honour of 
the Gods: (which in our Greek Money amounts 
to eighty three thoufand five hundred eighty three 
Drachms and two Odboli.) What his Mytftery might 
be in that Number is not eafy to determine, unlefs it 
were (1) in regard of the Perfeétion of the Number 
Three, as being the firft of odd Numbers, the firit 
that contains in it felt Multiplication, with all the 
other Properties belonging toany whatfoever Num- 
bers befides. 

In this manner Fabius having raifed the hearts of 
the People, by making them believe that the Gods 
took their Part, and by the fame means having 
made them fupple and pliant to his Will, He, for 
his own part, placed his whole Confidence in him- 
felf, believing that the Gods beftowed Victory and 
good Fortune only upon the Valiant and the Pru- 
dent. Thus prepared, he fet forth to oppofe fan- 
nibal, not with intention to fight him, but to wait 
upon him, to ftraiten his Quarters, to cut off his 























to Life between the firitof March 
and the firt of May. At firft all 
the Children that happened to be 
born in that Period, weré involv'd 
in the Vow; but in time that Cu- 
ftom came to be foftned, and they 
thought fit tofpecify in their Vev 
what it was they bound them- 
felves to offer. Quod ver attule- 
rit ex {uillo, ovillo, caprino, bovisllo 
Grege. The Reader may fee the 
Remarks on Feffws under the Ar- 
ticle Ver Sacrum. 














(1) For One is no Number, Two 
is nought but Divifion, and con- 
fequently Three is the firft odd 
Number, which containing in it 
a BeBinning, a Middle. and an 
End; comprehends the firt Dif- 
ference; and has in it the firft Ele- 
ments of all Numbers. For this 
Reafon it has been faid that Three 
was All. It is iikewife called the 
holy Number, and waf thought 
che moft proper and fit for every 
thing that related to Religion. 
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Provifions, «nd by fo doing (1) to make his vi- 
ctorious Army moulder away, and confumé with 
Penury and Want. With this defign he always 
incamped on the higheft Grounds, where their 
Hiorfe could have no Accefs. He carefully ob- 
ferved the Motions of Hanzibal’’s Armys when 
they marched he followed them; when they in- 
camped he did the fame, but at fuch a diftance as 
not to be compelled toan Engagement, and always 
keeping upon the Hills, free trom the Infults of 
their Cavalry: by which means he gave them no 
Reft, but kept them in a continual Alarm. 
But this his dilatory fencing way gave occafion 
both at Rome, and even in hisown Camp, rofufpect 
his want of Courage; and this Opinion prevailed alfo 
in Hannibals Army,, who was himfelf the only 
Man who was not deceived, and who clearly faw 
his own Ruin in his Enemy’s Condu&. W here- 
fore he refolved with all the Arts and Subtilties 
of War to break his Meafures, and fo bring Fabius 
to an Engagement; like a cunning Wreftler, who 
watcheth every Opportunity to get good hold and 
clofe with his Adverfary. Sometimes he draws up 
his Men to the very Intrenchments of the Enemy, 
reproaching the Romans with their Cowardife, fo 
to exafperate and incenfe them again their Gene- 






































= {15 The only Advantage the’, all Sorts of Ammunition and Pro- 
Troops of Hannibal had over Thofe | vifion, fo that being in want of 
of Fabius was that Vigour and | nothing, they were not obliged to 
Hardinefs with which their fre-| go our of their Camp, where Fa- 
quent Victories had infpired them. | ds#s kept them clofe watching all 
Befides, they were fuperior to the | Opportunities of falling upon the 








Romans, in Horfe; but then the PCyrrhazginians, who frequently for-' 


Romans had feveral Advantages} raged up to his very Retrench- 
over Hannibal, which being well] ments, fo that never a Day pafied 
husbandged would neceffarily pro- | wherein Some of them were not 
cure them the Victory. They į cut off, by this means weakning 
raifed Recruits with great Eafe, | the Enemy and heartning his own 
and were plentifullyfupply’d with ! Soldiers. 
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ral; then again he makes a Retreat/:o a good di- 
ftance, that fo he might draw them outto fall upon 
his Rear. At other times, in fight of the Roman 
Camp he wattes and burns the Countries round, to 
increafe the Clamour of the People againft Fabius. 
All thie, Artifice, though it had no effeét upon the 
Firmnefs and Conftancy of the Dictator, yet upon 
the common Soldiers, and even upon the General 
of the Horfe himfelf, it had too great an one: For 
from this Conduct Minutius began to have a Con- 
tempt of the General, and his way of proceeding, 
which he mifconftrued to be a timerous Cunéta- 
tion; fo that in his Harangues he humoured the 
Soldiery in their mad fondnefs of coming.to a 
Battel, and in their Scorn and Reproaches which 
they caft upon Fabius; calling him (1) the Peda- 
gogue of Flannibal, fince*he did nothing elfe but 
follow him up and down, as if he had nothing to 
do but wait upon his Motions. At the fame time 
they cried up Minyutius for the only Captain wor- 
thy to command the Romans; whofe Vanity and 
Prefumption did thereupon fwell to that degree, 
that (2) he infolently rallied -adizs’s Incampments 
upon the Mountains, faying, that he lodg’d his 
Men there, as. on a Theater, to behold the Flames 
and Defolation of their Country. And in his vain 















































(1) For the Office of a Peda- 
gogue, as the Name implies, was 
to fellow the Children, to carry 
them up and down, and conduc& 
them home again; for which Rea- 
fon we find in Zerexce’s Phormio, 
that Phedria, whofe only Satié 
faction lay in followingjhis Miftrefs, 


Seitari, in ludum ducere, €z re- 
ducere, 
wras called a Pedagogue, 
Duid Pedagogas ille, qui Citha- 























(2) Livy makes a Refieioan 
upon this Infolence of Mintis, 
which is worth obíerving. Pre- 
mendorumaque fuperiorum arte, gaa 


pelfirza ars nimis profperis multorsess 





fucceffibus crevit, fefeextollebat. He 


railed kimfelf by an Art he had got of 
Aiea ih Betters, dees ot À 
tho” æ very mifchievous one, grew 
much in Fafbion from the Succefs 
M und m the Exercife of ita 
This is an Art by no means out of. 
Fafhton in our Days. 
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FABIUS M. 

fic he woukj} fometimes ask the very Friends and 
Dometticks ot the General, whether it were not 
his meaning by to leading them from Mountain to 
Mountain, to carry them at lait (having no hopes 
on Earth) up into Heaven, and hide them in the 
Clouds from Hannibals Army ? When hie Friends 
related thefe things tothe Dictator, perfuading him, 
that to avoid the general Obloquy, and the danger 
that might thereupon enfue, he would engage the 
Enemy: His Anfwer was, Z fbould be more faint- 
bearted than they make me, if through fear of idle 
_Reproaches I fhould abandon my own Resafon. Tt is 
0 inglorious thing to have Fear for the fafety of our 
Country. That Alan is not fit to rule Others, who fhalt 
be ftartled and give Ground upon the noife of Rumours 
and Calumnies; for in fo doing he fubjetis Himfelf and 
bis Government to the Falicy of Thofe whom be ought 
to command. 

But an overfight of Hannibal, at this time coms 
mitted, did happily allay thefe Diftempers in the 
Roman Camp: For He, defirous to get at a greater 
diftance from Fabius, and to refrefh his Horfe in 
{ome good Pafture-grounds, drew off his Army, and 
ordered his Guides to conduét him to (1) Cafinum. 
They miftaking him, by reafon of his ill pronoun- 
cing the Latin Tongue, led Him and his Army tothe 
‘Town of Cafilinum, near Campania, which the Ri- 
ver Kulturnus divides in two: The Country about 
it is a Valley circled round with Mountains, 
which inlargeth it felf towards the Sea, near which 
that River overflowfng, caufeth a great deal of 
Marfh Ground; and at laft difcharging it felf into 























(1) It was not only for the] able to prevent Fabius from fuc- 
fake of Forage that Hannibal defi- | couring his Allies, which would 
red to gman the Plains of Ca/-} have been the Cafe if he could have 
wu; his main drift was to place | fecured that Poft. 
bimfclf in fuch a Situation as tobe 
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the Sea, makes a very unfafe Coaft, without any 
Harbour. As foon as Hannibal was €ntered into 
this Valley, Fabius difpatched four thoufand choice 
Men to feize the Entrance into it, and ftop him 
up; and lodged the reft of his Army upon the 
neighbouring Hills, in the moft advantageous places: 








but at the fame time he detached a cominanded 





Horns of the Beafts to the quick, they no longer 
obferved their fober Pace, but unruly with their 
Pain, they ran difperfed about, toffing their Heads, 
and f{cattering the Fire round about them. ‘This 
became a furprifing fpectacle to the Romans, elpe- 
cially to Thofe who guarded the Paflages, who be- 

ing 
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ing at fom} diftance from the main Body, and fee- 
ingthe Fire onthe fudden difperfing it felt on every 
fide, as if the Enemy had defigned to furround 
them, in great Fright and Amazement quitted 
their Poft, and precipitoufly retired to their Camp 
on the Hills. “They were rno fooner gofe, but a 
light body of Hannibals Men, according to his or- 
der, immediately feized the Paflages, and foon af- 
ter the whole Army, with all*the Baggage, came 
up, and fafely marched through the Palles. Fabius, 
before the Night was over, found out the Trick 5 
for fome of the Beafts with their flaming Heads fell 
into the Hands of his Men, but for fear of an 
Ambufh in the Dark, he kept his Men all Night 
to their Arms in the Camp: And as foon as it was 
day, he charged the Enemy in the Rear, where 
Many fell ; and by reafon of the Straits, and une- 
vennefs of the Pafflages, the Diforder had like to 
have been general over the whole Punick Army, 
but that Hannibal fpecdily detatch’d from his Van 
a Body of Spaniards, who were light and nimble 
Fellows, and ufed too to climbing over Mountains ¢ 
Thefe briskly attacked the Roman Troops, wha 
were in heavy Armour, and routing the foremoft, 
gave fuch a Check to Fabius, that he was no lon- 
ger in a Condition to follow the Enemy. This 
Aétion brought a ftrange obloquy and contempt 


upon the Dictator : They faid, it was now mani- 
feft, that he was not only inferior to his Adver- 
fary (what they always thought) in Courage, but 
even in Conduét. 

And Hannibal (malicioufly) to improve their 
Hatred againft him, marched with his Army clofe 
to the Lands and Pofieffions of Fabius; and then 
giving orders to his Soldiers to burn and deftroy 
all the Country about, he forbad chem upon pain 
of Death to do the leaft Damage in the Terri- 
tori¢s of thé Roman General, and plac’d Guards 

& & for 
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for their fecurity. TThefe Matters reported at Lome, 
had that ecffc& with the People which /fannibal 
defired. Their Tribunes raifed a thoufand Stories 
apaintt him, chicfly at the Inftigation of Metilias, 
who not fo much out of hatred to Him, as out of 
friendthip to AVinutius, whofe Kinfman he was, 
thought by depretfling Fabius to raife his Friend. 
The Senate on their part was alfo offended with 
him, for the Bargain he had made with Hannibal 
about the exchange of Prifoners, of which the Con- 
ditions were, That after the exchange made of Man 
for Man, if any on either fide remained, they fhould 
be redeemed at the price of two hundred and fifty 
Drachms a Head; and upon the whole account 
there remained two hundred and forty Romans un- 
exchanged. ‘They not only refufed to allow Mo- 
ney for the Ranfoms, but allo reproached Fabius 
for making a Contraét fo contrary to the Honour 
and Interett of the Commonwealth, in redeeming 
thofe Men at fo dear a rate, who had cowardly 
fuffered themfelves to be taken by the Enemy. Fa- 
bius heard and endured all this with invincible Pa- 
tience: but having no Money by him, and on the 
other fide being refolved to keep his Word with 
Hannibal, he difpatched his Son to Rome, to fell 
Land, and to bring with him the price, fufficient 
to difcharge the Ranfoms; which was punctually 
performed by his Son, and accordingly the Prifo- 
ners were delivered to him; amongft whom many 
that were able, offered when they were releafed to 
repay the Money of their ,Ranfom, but Fabius 
would not permit them to do it. 

About this time Fahéus was called to Rome by 
the Priefts, to affif—t (according to the Duty of his 
Office) at fome of their folemn Sacrifices; where- 
by he was forced to leave the Command of *the Ar- 
my with Minutius: but before ke parted, he charged 
him, and intreated him, in his Abferce, not to come 

| oe 




















to a Batte, with Hannibal. His Commands, his 
Intreaties, and his Advice were loft upon AWizutius ; 
for his Back was no fooner turned, but the new 
Gencral immediately fought all occafions to fight 
the Enemy. And notice being brought him, that 
Hannibal had fent out a great part of his “Army to 
forage, he fell upon a confiderable Party of them, 
doing great Ex-cution, and driving them to their 
very€-imp, with no little Terfor to the reft, who 
apprehended their breaking in upon them: but in 
the mean time Hannibal had drawn his Men up 
into a Body, and Minutius (1) without any lois 
made his retreat. ‘This Succefs did much increafe 
the boldnefs and prefumption of Minutius, and fill’d 
the Soidiers Minds with a Contempt of the Enemy, 
and with a longing defire of a Battel. The News 
was fuddenly fpread about Rome, and then was Fa- 
bius heard to fay thofe memorable Words, That he 
dreaded nothing more, for the Safety of Rome, than 
the Succefs of Minutius. But the People were mad 
with Joy, and Metilius, who was then their Tri- 
bune, made an Oration to them, in which he in- 
finitely extolled the Valour of Minutius, and fell 
bitterly upon Fabius, accufing him not only for 
want of Courage, but even of Loyalty; and not 
only Him, but alfo many others of the moft emi- 
nent and confiderable Pe:fons in Rome; that by their 
means the Carthaginians bad brought the War into 
Italy, defigning thereby to opprefs and deftroy the Li- 
berty of the People: for which end they bad put the 
fupreme Authority invo the hands of a fingle Perfon, 
who by his flowne/s and delays might give leifure ta 














(1) “Ochers fay that he loft five : Goria cum vanioribus litteris Ma- 
thouiand of his Men, and that the | giffri Equitum Romam perlatam; 
Enemy's Lofs di3 not exceed His j| and fpeakin,: ot this atvanrage, 
but by athouiaiid. For this Rea- f| he faich, letowerins dixerim, quam 
fon Livy writes, Tamen in tan profpero even::t prszr:.tme | 
pari propeclade FAmsRin egregie Vi 
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Hannibal zo effablifo himfelf in Italy, aad Thofe of 






Carthage time and opportunity to fupply hins with frefb 
Succours in order to a total Conqueft. At this Fabius 
ftep’d forth, but difdain’d to make any reply to his 
Accéufations; he only faid, That they fhould expedite. 
the Sacrifices, that fo he might /peedily return to the 
Army, to punifo Minutius, who had prefumed to fight- 
contrary to bis Orders. We had no fooner pronoun- 
ced thefe words, bur,the People were immediately 
poffefs’d with the belief, that Minutius {ftood in dan- 
ger of his Life: For it was in the power of the 
DiGtacor toimprifon, and to put to death; and they 
feared that Fabius, tho’ of a mild Temper to out- 
ward appearance, would be as hard to be appeafed. 
when irritated, as he was flow to be provoked. 
And yet no body dared to contradiét the Orders of 
the Dictator, but Metilius, whofe Office of Tri- 
bune gave him“tfecurity and liberty to fay what he 
pleafed; for in the time of a Dictature that Magi- 
itrate only conferves his Authority. He therefore 
boldly apply’d himfelf to the People, in the behalf. 
of Minutius, that they fhould not fuffer him to be. 
made a Sacrifice to the enmity of Fabius, nor per- 
mit him to be deftroyed, like the Son of AdZanlius 
Torquatus, who was beheaded by his Father, for a 
Battel fought and won againft Order. Then he 
exhorted them to take away from Fabius that ab- 
folute Power of a Dictator, and to put it into more 
worthy Hands, which might better manage it for 
their fafety and publick good. Thefe Impreffions 
very much prevail’d upon the People, tho’ not fo 
far, as wholly to difpoffefs Fabius of the Diétature: 
But they decreed, that Minutius fhould have an 
equal Authority with the Dictator in the Army; 
which wasa thing then without Precedent, tho’ 
not long after it was alfo praétifed upon the 68ver- 
throw at Canne, when the Dictator, Marcus Ju- 
wits, being with the Army, they chofe at Rome 

Fabius 
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Fabius Buteo Dictator, that he might create new Sena- 
tors tofupply the Places of Thote who were killed, 
which could be peformed by no other Magiftrate. 
But there was this difference in the two Cales, that 
Buteo had no fooner filled the Vacant Places in 
the Senate than he difmifled his Liors wh their 
fafces, and all his Attendants, and mingling him- 
felf like a common Perfon with the reft of the 
People, he quietly went about hi? own Affairs. The 
Enemies of Fabius thought they had fufficiently af- 
fronted and dejeéted Him, by raifing Minutizs to be 
his Equal in Authority; but they miftook the Tem- 
per of the Man, who look’d upon their Madnefs 
as more injurious to the Commonwealth than to 
himfelf: In imitation of Diogenes, who being told, 
that fome Perfons derided him, made Anfwer, 
But I am not derided; meaning in a Philofophical 
fenfe, that a good and a wife Man was not capable 
of being affronted or difgraced, becaufe fuch In- 
juries made no Impreffion upon him. Thus Fabius, 
with great lenity and unconcernednefs, fubmitted to 
this mad Vote of the People; but left the rathnefs 
of Minutius fhould be thereby enabled to run head- 
long upon fome dangerous Enterprife, wich all pri- 
vacy and fpeed -he returned back to the Army; 
where he found Minutius fo big and elevated with 
his new Dignity, that a joint Authority not con- 
tenting him, he required by turns to have the Com- 
mand of the Army, every other Day. This Fabius 
rejected, as of too dangerous Confequence, but was 
contented (to comply with his impcrious Humour ) 
that the Army fhould be divided, and each Gene- 
ral fhould command his part. ‘The firftand fourth 
Legion he took for his own Divifion, the fecond 
and third he delivered to Minuutius; fo alfo of the 

Auxiliary Forces Each had an equal fhare. 
Minutius thus exalted, could not contain him- 
{elf from boafting, even = the prefence of — 
tnar 
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that now he had humbled the mighty Man, wha 

fo lately trampled on their Lives and Fortunes. To. 
whom the D:étitor mildly reply’d, Minutius, you 

miffake the Enemy 3; “tis Hannibal, and not Fabius, 

avhom you are to combat, but if you muft needs con- 

tend with your Collegue, let it be in diligence and care 

for the prejervation of Rome, that tt may not be 

faid, a Alan fo favoured by the People, ferv’d them 

eworfe than Ee who bad been ill treated and difgracea 

by them. 

Our young General defpifing thefe Admonitions, 
as the dotage of fupercilious Age, immediately re- 
moved with the Body of his Army, and incamped 
by Himfelf. Hannibal, who was not ignorant of all 
thefe paaffiges, lay watching his advantage from 
them: Ic happened, that between his Army, and 
that of Aéinutius, there was a certain Eminence 
which feemed a very advantageous Poft to incamp 
upon; it had the profpect of a large Plain about it, 
and the Fields appeared to be all level and even; 
and yet there were a great many Ditches and Hol- 
lowneffes in them, not difcernable to the Eye ata 
diftance. Hannibal, had he pleafed, could eafily 
have pofieffed himfelf of this Ground; but he re- 
ferved it for a Bait or Train, in a proper feafon, 
to draw the Romans to an Ingagemenr. Now 
that Minatius and Fabius were divided, hethought 
the opportunity fair for his purpofe ; and there- 
fore, having in the Night-time lodged a conve- 
nient number of his Men in thofe Ditches and 
hollow places, early in the Morning he fent forth 
afmall Detachment, who in the fight of Minu- 
tius poficfled themfelyeg of that rifing Ground. 
According to hisexpectation, Minutius {wallow’d the 
Bait, and firft fends out a Party of Dragoons, and af- 
ter them fome Fiorfe, to diflodge the Enemy. Andat 
laft, when he faw fH/lanribal ig Perfon advancing 
to the affiftance of his Men, he marched with his 
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whole Army drawn up, refolving to make himfelf 
Matter of twat Poit. The Combat for fome time 
was equal between the foremoit Troops; but as 
foon as Hannibal perceived that the whole Army of 
the Romans was now’ fufficiently advanced within 
the Toils he had fet for them, fo that their Backs 
and Flanks were open to his Mcn whom he had 
potted inthofe low places; heinftantly gave the Sig- 
nal, whereupon They rufhed forth, and furioufly at- 
tacked Afinutius in the Rear. The Surprize and 
the Slaughter was fo great, that it ftruck an uni- 
verfal Terror through the whole Army. The bra- 
veft amongft them, and Minutius himfelf, were in 
fuch Aftonifhmenr, that they were as uncapableof 
giving Orders, as the Soldiery of obeying them. 
Thofe who fought to fave themfelves by flighr, 
were intercepted and cut in pieces by the Nurnidian 
Hlorfe-men, who for that purpofe had difperfed 
themfelves about the adjacent Plains. 

Fabius was not ignorant of this Danger of his 
Countrymen: He well forefaw what would happen 
from the Rafhnefs of Minutius, and the Cunning of 
Hannibal; for which Reafon he kept his Men to 
their Arms, in a readinefs to wait the Event; nor 
would he truft to the Reports of Others, but He 
himfelf upon an Eminence in his Camp viewed all 
that paled. When therefore he faw the Army of 
Minutius encompafied by the Enemy, and that by 
their Countenance, and fhifting their Ground, they 
were more difpofed to flight than to refift; with a 
great Sigh, ftriking his Hand upon his Thigh, he 
{aid to thofe about him, O Hercules! how much 
fooner than I expetied, ang yet bow much later than 
He would have done, hath Minutius deffroyed himfelf J 
He then commanded the Enfigns to march, and 
the Army to follow him, telling them, We muff 
make bafte to refcue Minutius, who ts a valiant Man, 
and a Lover of is Country 5 and if he hath been tco 
forward 
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forward to engage the Envi), at another tinic eve will 
tell bim of it. ‘Vhus in the Head of His Men £2- 
bius marched up to the Enemy; and in the firft 
Jace he cleared the Plains of thole NWuwidians, and 
ext he fell upon Thole who were charging the Ro- 
vans in she Rear, running down all that made bp- 
ofation, and obliging the reft to fave themfelves 
v a haity Retreat, Icit themfelves fhould be envi- 
roned as the Romans had been. J/lannibal (ceing {o 
fudden a change of Affairs, and the great Execution 
done by Fabius beyond the force of his Age, ope- 
ning his way through the Ranks that he might 
join AZinutius, warily commanded a Retreat, and 
drew off his Men into their Camp: ‘The Romans 
on their part were no lefs contented to rctire in 
fafety. It is reported that upon this occafion //an- 
zibal {aid to his Friends; Did not Z tell yeu that this 
Cloud which always hovered upon the Mountains, 
vould at forte time or other come down with a Storm 
upon us? Lkabius, after his Men had pick’d up the 
‘Spoils of the Field, retired to his own Camp, with- 
out faying any harfh or reproachful thing to his 
Collegue; who alfo on his part posente his Ar- 
my together, in this manncr dclivered himfelf to 
them : Never to commit a Fault is above the force of 
buman Nature; butto learn and improve by the Faults 
qe bave committed, is that which becomes a good and 
a prudent Man. Sone Reafons I may have to accuse 
Fortune, but I have many more to thank her: fcr in 
a few Hours foe hath cured a long Miftake, and taughé 
me, that I am not the Man ho f/hould command 
Others, but bave need of Another to command me, aud 
that we are not to contend for a Victory over Thofe ta 
whom it is our Advantage to yield. Therefore for the 
future the Dictator muft be your Commander, gut L 
will fiill be your Leader, by foewing you an Example 
af Gratitude, in being always the Pepi to obey Orders. 
Having faid this, he commanded the fRomai: Eagles 
tS 


























FABIUS M. 
to march forward, and all his Men to follow him 
iato the Camp of Fabius. The Fabians ftood amaz- 
ed at the novelty of the fight, and were anxious 
and doubtful what the meaning might be. When 
he came near the Diétator’s Tent, Fabius went 
forthe to meet him, and he prefently laid bis Co- 
lours at his Feet, calling him with a loud Voice 
his Father, and the Army commanded by him, the 
Patrons of his Liberty ; and after feveral Civilities 
and Congratulations, he thus addreffied himfelf to 
the Di€tator: You have this Day (Fabius) obtain’d 
a double Vistory; One by your Valour and Condufi ap- 
on your Enemies, and another by your ETlumanity and 
Compafjion upon your Collegue: You have at once pre- 
ferved us and infirutted us, and when we were fhame- 
fully beaten by Hannibal, you reffored us to our To= 











nour and our Safety; and inflead of Flim, Fabius more 


honourably is now our Victor. L call you Father, but ’tis 


becaufe 1 know no Title more honourable; for I am more 


obliged to you than my Father; to Him L am only oblig- 
ed for my own Life, to You for my own and the Lives 
of all Thefe here prefent.. After this, he threw him- 
felf with great tendernefs and fubmiflion into the 








Arms of the Diétator; and inthe fame manner the 


Soldiers of each Army embraced one another with 
an Excefs of Gladnefs and Tears of Joy. 

Not long after Fabius laid down the Dictature, 
and new Confuls were created. Thofe, who im- 
mediately fucceeded, obferved the fame method in 
managing the War, and avoided all occafions ot 
fighting Hannibal in a pitch’d Battel ; they only 
fuccoured their Allies, and preferved the Towns 
from falling off to the Enemy. But afterwards, 
when Terentius Varro (1 ) (a Man of obfcure Birth, 

but 











(1) He wasthe Son of a But- ¡come prety wealthy, he was for 
cher, and had ferved under his Fa- | pufhing his Fortune, and apply’d 
ther in that Trade; but being be- 'bimfelf to the Bar. He knew f 

) well 
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but very popular and bold) had obtained the Gon- 
fulfhip, he ioon made it appear, that by his Rafhe 
nefs and Ignorance, he would cxpofe the Common- 


wealth to the laft hazard: 


for it was his Cuftom to 


declaim in all Affeanblies, that as long as the Coun- 
fels of Fabius prevailed in Rome, there would Rever 


be an end ot the War; 


and he made his brags, 


that whenever he fhould get fight of the Enemy, 





he would free /tafy from the Arms of Strangers. 


With thefe Promifes he fo prevailed with the cre- 


dulous Multitude, 


that he raifed a greater Army 


than had ever yet been fent out of Rome. (1) There 
were lifted eighty eight thoufand fighting Men; 





but That which gave Confidence to the Populace, 


did at the fame time very much terrify and deject 
the Wife and Experienced, and none more than Fa- 
bius - For if fo great a Body, and the Flower of 
the Roman Youth, thould be cut off, they could not 


fee any refourfe for the fafety of Rome. 


W herefore 


they addreffed themielves to the other Conful, Pau- 
lus Æmilius, a Man of great Experience in War, 





well how to infinuate himfelf into 
the good Opinion of the Pepulace 
by cajoling them, and fupporting 
the very Scum of the People againft 
the bet Men in Rome, thatintims 
he attained to the greateft Honours 
in the Commonwealth. He was 
fEdile, Quezftor, Prztor, and at 
laft Contful. 

(1) One can learn from no one 
better than PolySsus the method ob- 
ferved by the Romans in their Le- 
vies; for that Author, who accom- 
panied Scipio into -frica, {peaks 
of nothing but what he himfelf 
faw practifed ; and This he tells us 
was then their Nierhod in tkat Re- 
fpeét. The Romans had four Le- 


Thoufand Foor, 


but not agreeable to the Common People, and One 


gions on foot every Year, each 
Legion confifting of four thoufand 
Foor, and two hundred Horfe. In 


times of D fficulty they were aug- 


mented ro five thoufand, and three 
hundred Horfe. To Thefe they 
added an equal Number, thar iss 
five thoufand Izalian Foor, and five 
hundred Herfe; fo that each Le- 
gion confi:ted of ten thoufand 
Foot, and cight hundred florfe. 
On this Occafion they did what 
never had been done before, in- 
ftead cf four Legions they railed 
Eight, and confequently the Ro- 
man Army coniifted cf Eighty 
and Six Thou- 
fand four Hundred Horfe. 


that 
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that ftood in fear of them, becaufe they had for- 
merly fet a Kine upon him. This other Conful 
they encourage to withftand the Temerity of his 
Collegue, telling him, if he will profitably ferve 
his Country he muft no lefs oppofe Varro than 
flannibal, ince Both confpired to decide the Fate 
of Rome by a Battel. Lt is more reafonable (faid 
Fabius to him ) that you fhould believe Me than Varro, 
sn Matters relating to Hannibal, when I tell you, that 
ef for this Year you abftain from fighting with him, 
either his- Army will of it felf moulder away and be 
deftroyed, er elfe he will be glad to depart, and free 
Italy from thofe troublefom Guefis. This evidently ap- 
pears, inafmuch as, notwithftanding his Vittories, none 
of the Countries or Towns of Italy come in to him, and 
bis Army is not the third part of what it was at firft. 
To this Paulus Aimilius is faid to have reply’d, Did 
I only confider my felf, LI fhould rather chufe to be ex- 
pofed to the Weapons of Hannibal, than to the Suf- 
frages of my Fellow-Citizens, to whom I fhall fiill ren- 
der my felf lefs agreeable, if I avoid engaging the Enemy; 
yet fince the Life of Rome is at ftake, I will rather 
tw my Conduét be directed by Fabius, than by all the 
kV orld befides. But thefe good Meafures were bro- 
ken by the ambitious importunity of Jarro; (1) for 
when they were both come to the Army, nothing 
would content this Favourite of the People buta 
feparate Command, that each Conful fhould have 
his Day; and when his Turn came, (2) he potted 
































(1) Plutarch is miftaken inthis 
Place wirh relation to the Culftom 
of the Romans. Varro did not ob- 
tain his Point by his Intreagues or 
Solicirations, he had it in right of 
his Office. For, as Polyéius has in 
expre(s Terms obferved, it was a 
frd Rule with the Romans that 
Confuls fhould have the Command 
ef the Army by Tumas, 












(2) Plutarch has forgot an Ena 
gagement that happened before 
what he now {peaks of, in which 
the’ Romans under the Command 
of Paulus AZmilms defeated the 
Carthaginians, who loft in the 
Action above feventeen hundred of 
their Men, whereas oa the Roman 
fide there fell hardly an hundred. 


his 
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his Army clofe to Hlannibal, at a Village called 
Canne, by the River Aufidus. It was no foone 
day, but he fet up the red Flag over his ‘Tent, 
which was the fignal of Battel. This boldnefs of 
the Conful, and the numeroufnefs of his Army 
( double to Theirs) ftartled the Carthagznianss but - 
Hannibal commanded them to their Arms, and 
with a {mall Train he went forth to take a full pro- 
(pect of the Enemy, upon a rifing ground not far 


diftant. One of his Followers, called Gz/co (a Noble- 
man of Carthage) told him that the Number of 
the Enemy was very aftonifhing ; to whom Hanni- 
al reply’d, with a ferious Countenance: There is 
fomething yet more aftonifbing, which you take no no- 
tice of; that in all that Army there is not one Man 





























the Wings, he placed the worft and the wedkeft of 
his Army. Then he commandedthofe in the Wings, 
that when the Enemy had made asthorow charge 


7 upon 
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upon that middle advanced Body, which he knew 
would recoil, as not being able to ftand their 
fhock, and that, when the Romans, in their pur- 
fuir, fhould be far enough ingaged within the two 
W ings, they fhould both on the right and the left 
charge fhem in the Flank, and endeavour to incom- 
pafs them. This defign had all the Succe imagi- 
nable; for the Romans prefling upon Hannibals 
Front, which gave ground, reduced the form of his 
Army into a perfect Half-Moon; and, blinded with 
the duft, they foliowed on fo far, that they gave 
room for the Enemy’s Wings to join behind them, 
and fo to inclofe and charge them both in Flank and 
Rear; which they did with an incredible Slaugh- 
ter of the Romans: To whofe Calamity, it is alfo 
faid, thatacafual miftake did very much contributes; 
for the Horfe of milius receiving a hurt, and 
throwing his Mafter, Thofe about him immediately 
alighted to aid the Conful: the Roman ‘Troops 
feeing their Commanders thus quitting their Horfes, 
took it for a fign that they fhould all difmount and 
charge the Enémy on Foor. At the fight of this 
Hannibal was heard to fay, This pleafeth me better 
than if they had been delivered to me bound hand and 
foot. For the Particulars of this Engagement, we 
refer our Reader to thofe Authors who have writ 
at large uponthis Subject. 

The Conful Zarro with a thin Company fied to 
Venutia; and Paulus 4A:milius, unable any longer to 
oppofe the flight of his Men, or the purfuit of the 
Enemy, his Body all covered with Wounds, and his 
Soul no lefs wounded with Grief, fat himfelf down 
upon a Stone, expecting the_kindnefs of a difpatch- 
ing Blow. His Face was fo disfigured, and all his 
Armour fo {tained with Blood, that his very Friends 
and Domefticks palling by, knew him not. At laft 
Cornelius Lentulus, „a young Man of a Patrician 


Race, perceiving who he was, alighted from his 
Horie, 
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Hiorfe, and tenderingit to him, defired him to get 
up, and fave a Life fo neceffary to the fafety of 
the Commonwealth, which at this time would 
dearly want fo great a Captain. But nothing could 
prevail upon him to accept of the Cffer; with 
‘Tears ia his Eyes he obliged young Lenzusus te re- 





mount his Horfe; then {tanding up, he gave him 
his Hand, and commanded him to tell Fabius Max- 
imus, that Pauluse Aimilius had followed his Di- 





treat, 
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treat, nor any reafonable hopes to make the War 
continue, ner his Army to hold together, now 
became Matter of the beit Provinces und Fowns 
of Jtaly, and of Capua it felf (next to Rome, the 
molt flourifming and opulent City) all which came 
over to him, and fubmitted to his Authority. 

It isthe Saying of Euripides, that ’tzs no [mall mif- 
fortune in private Life not to know who are fit to be 
made Friends, much more in the State, who are fit to 
be made its Generals. And fo it was with the Romans, 
who (before the Battel) branded the Counfels and 
A&tions of Fabius withthe infamous note of Cow- 
ardife and Fear; but now in the other extreme, 
they admire and adore his Prudence, as fomething 
Divine, that could fee fo far, and foretel what would 
happen, fo contrary to and fo much above the judg- 
ment of all Others. In Him therefore they place 
their only hope; his Wifdom is the facred Anchor 
which fix’d them in fo great a Fluétuation, and his 
Counfels alone preferve them from difperfing, and 
deferting their City; as in the time when the Gazals 
took poffeflion-of Rome. He, whom they efteemed 
fearful and pufillanimous, when they were (asthey 
thought) in a profperous Condition, is now the 
only Man, in this general Dejection, who fhews 
no fear, but walking the Streets with an affured 
and ferene Countenance, comforts the Afflicted, in- 
vigorates the Weak, and incourageth Allto a brave 
and refolute Defence of their Country. He caufed 
the Senate to meet, he heartned the Magiftrares, 
and was as the Soul bf their Body, giving them 
Life and Motion; He placed Guards at the Gates 
of the City, to ftop the frignted Rabble from fly- 
ing; He regulated and confined their Mournings 
for their flain Friends, both as to time and place; 
That each Family at their private Houfes,. and noc 
in Publick, fhould perform {uch Obfequies 5 and that 
the Ceremony of them fhould continue only tke 
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fpace of one Month, and then the whole City 
fhould be luftrated and purified. The Peaft of Ceres 
happening to fall within this time, it was thought 


beit (1) that the Solemnity fhould be intermitted 5 


left the Fewnefs and the forrowful Countenance of 
Thofe who fhould celebrate it, might too maechex- 

ofe to the People the greatnefs otf their lofs; and 
alfo becaufe the Worfhip moft acceptable to the 
Gods, is that which comes from chearful Hearts 5 
but as to thofe Rites which were thought proper 
and peculiar for appeafing their Anger, and procu- 
ring aufpicious Signs and Prefages, they were by the 
dire&tion of the Augurs carefully performed. Alfo 
Fabius Piétor (anear Kinfman to Maximus) was 
fent to confult the OQuacle of Delphi; and about 
the fame time, two Veftal Virgins having been con- 
viéted of a criminal Converfation with the other 
Sex, the One killed her felf, and the Other accord- 
ing to cuftom was buried alive. 

But now let us admire the Moderation and Ge- 
nerofity of this Roman Commonwealth; that when 
the Conful Jarro came beaten and flying home, full 
of Infamy and Shame, after he had fo foully and 
calamitoufly managed their Affairs, yet (z,) the whole 















(1) Plutarch is here miftaken. (2) Val. Maximus, Lib. iii. c. 4- 


The Featt-of Ceres was not inter- 
mitted for any Reafons of State, 
as he pretends, but from a Reli- 
gious Motive, for People in mourn- 
ing were not allowed to partake 
of her Rites. Sacrum anniver{a- 
yist Cereris intermiffum2, quis nec 
lugentibus it facere eft fas, nec ul- 
la in illa tempeftate Matron e~- 
pars luctus erat. The Feafé of Ce- 
yes was jxHtermsitted, becaufe it was 
unlawful for Perfons in Mourn- 
ing to celebrate it, and there was 
mot throughout the whcle City 
a Matron exempt from it. Liv. 
XE. $6. 
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and L. iv. adds to what Plutarch 
faith here, that the Senate and 
People offered Varro the Dictator- 
fhip, but that he refufed it, effa- 
cing by his Modefty the Shame of 
his Jat: Mifcarriage and Defeat. 
Fromtin, L.iv.c.g. faith that Varno 
ever after fuffered hisBeard and Hair 
to grow; and never eat his Meals re- 
cumbing ona Bed, as was the Cu- 
{tom in thofe Days; and when the 
People weredefirous to confer new 
Dignitics upon him he conftantly 
refufed them, declaring the Repub- 
lick wanted the Service of more 
fuccefsful Magiftrates. 


Senate 
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Senate and People went out to mect him at the 
Gates of tme City, and reccived him with all the 
Honour and Rcipećt due to his Dignity. And Sı- 
lence being commanded, the Magıitrates and chief 
of the Sepate, and principally Fabius, commended 
hira btrore the People, tor that he did not defpair 
of the fatety of the Commonwealth after fo great a 
Lots, but was come to take the Government into 
his hands, to execute the Laws, and comfort his 
Fellow-Citizens, as if he did not yet judge their 
Affairs to be defperate. When word was brunet 
to Rome, that Hannibal after the fight had marched 
with his Army into the remoter Parts of /taly, the 
Hearts of the Romans began to recover their an- 
cient Vigour and Retolution: they fent forth an 
Army under the Command of Fabius Maximus, and 
Claudius Marcellus 3 Both great Generals, equal in 
Bame, but very unlike and oppofite in their ways. 
For Marcellus, as we have formerly fet forth in his 
Life, was a Man of Aéction, bold, vigorous and 
enterprifing, and (as Homer defcribes his W ar- 
riors ) fierce, and delighting in Fights. So that ha- 
ving to do with Hannibal, a Man of his own Tem- 
per, they never failed upon all occafions to come 
to an Engagement. But Fadizs adher’d to his for- 
mer Principles, ftill perfuaded, that by following 
clofe and not fighting him, Hannibal and his Army 
wauld at laft be tired out and confumed 3; like an 
able Wreftler, who with too much Exercife and 
Toil grows languid and weak. Wherefore Pof- 
donius tells us, thas the Romans called AZarcellus 
their Sword, and Fabius their Bucklery and thatthe 
Vigour of the One mix’d eveth the Steadinefs of the 
Other, made a happy Compound, very falutiferous 
to Rome. So that Hannibal found by Experiences, 
that @ncountering the One, he met witha rapid 
impetuous River, ewhich drove him back, and till 
made fome Breach upon him; and by the Ortbcr, 
tho’ filently and gqufetly paffling by him, he was 
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mfenfibly wafh’d away and confumed. At laft he 
was brought to ‘This, that he dreadad Séarcellus 
when he was in motion, and Faéizs when he tat 
itill. During the whole courte of this War, he 
had ftill to do with One or Both of thete-Crenerals 5 
for each.of them had been five times Contur,. and 
either as Prætor, or Procontul, or Contul, they 
had aiways a part in the Government of the Army 3 
till at. laft Marcellus fell into the Trap which //az- 
mival had laid for him, and was killed in his fifth 
Confulfhip. But his Craft and Subtilty was un- 
fuccefsful upon Fabius 3 who only ohce was in 
fome danger of being caught; for he had fent 
counterfeit Letters to him from the principal Inha- 
bitanrs of Adetapont, wherein they engaged to de- 
liver up their Town, if he would come before it 
with his Army: This Train had almoft draw him 
in, for he had refolved to march to them with past 
of his Army, but was diverted only by confulting 
the Plight of the Birds, which he found to be in- 
au{piciocus: And not long after he came to under- 
ftand that thofe Letters had been forgcd by Han- 
wibal, who for his Reception had laid an Ambufh 
to entertain him. This perhaps we muft rather 
attribute to the Favour of the Gods, than to the 
Prudence of Fabius. 

But in preferving the "Towns and his Allies from 
revolting, with fair and gentle ufage, and in not 
ufing Rigour, or fhewing a fufpicion upon every 
light Sugegettion, his Conduét was very fingular. It 
is reported of him, that being informed of a cer- 
tain Marfian (an eminent Man for his Courage 
and Quality) who had'deait underhand with fome 
of the Soldiers to make them defert, Fabius was fo 
far from ufing Severity again{t him, that he called 
for him, and told him, he was fenfible of the wrong 
which had been done him, and that his Merit and 
good Service had been neglected, which he faid 
was a great Fault in the Commanders, who reward 
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more by Favour than by Defert: Therefore, when- 
ever you are aggrieved (laid Fabias) Ll fpall take tt 
tll at your hands, if you apply your felf tv any but to 
me. When he had fo fpol:en, he beftowed an ex- 
cellent Horfe and other good Gifts upon Fim 5 
and feom that time forwards, there was nca faith- 
fuller and more trufty Man in the whole Army 
than this Marfian. With good reafon our General 
did judge, that if T hoffe who have the Government 
of Hories and Beaits, endeavour by gentle Ulage to 
make them traétable and fit for Service, rather 
than by Cruelty and Beating; much more Thofe 
who have the command et Men, fhovld bring 
them to Order and Diuicipline by the mildeft and 
faireft Means; not treating them worfe than Gar- 
diners do their wild Plants, which by careful look- 
ing to and good ufage, lofe the favagencfs of their 
mature, and bear excellent Fruit. 

At another time, fome of his Officers informed 
him, that one of their Men did very often depart 
from his Colours, and lie out at Nights; he asked 
them what kind of Man he was: they all anfwer’d, 
that the whole Army had nota better Man; that 
he was a Native of Lucania 3 and fo they fell re- 
lating feveral Actions which they had feen him per- 
form. Immediately Fabius made a ftrict inquiry to 
find what it was that led him fo often out of the 
Camp: and at lait he difcovered, that his frc- 
quent Excurfions were to vifit a young Woman, 
with whom he was in Love. Hereupon he gave 
private Order to fwme of his Men, to find out 
the Woman, and fecretly to convey her into his own 
Tent; and then fent for tht Luacanain,g and calling 
him aGde, told him that he very well knew how 
often he had lain at Nights outof the Camp, which 
was a capital Tranfgreflion againft Military Ditci- 
paur and the Roman Laws; but he knew alfo how 

rave he was, and the good Services he had done, 
and therefere in conlideration of them he was wil- 
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ing to forgive him his Fault ; but to keep him in 
good Order, he was refulved to place 6nc over himye 
to be his Keeper, who thould be accountable tor 
his good Behaviour. Having faid this, he produ- 
ced the Woman, and told the Soldier (terrified 
and amazed at the Adventure ) bis is the Poxforw 
who muft anfwer for you; and by your future Beba- 
wiour we [ball fee whether your Night Rambles were 
zoon the account of Love, or upon any other worfe 
Oefgznr. 

Another Paflage there was, fomething of this 
nature, which alfo fell under the Management of 
Favius, and proved highly advantageous to the 
Roman Affairs, whereby he gain’d Tarentum. There 
was a young Zarentine in the Army, that had a 
Sitter in Zarentum (thenin poffeffion ot the Enemy ) 
who intirely loved her Brother, and wholly de- 
pended on him. He being informed, that a cer- 
tain Brutian, whom Hannibal had made Governor 
of that Garrifon, was deeply in Love with his Sifter, 
conceived hopes that he might pofflibly turn ir to 
account in behalf of the Romans. And having firft 
communicated his Defign to Fabius, he lett the 
Army as a Deferter (in fhew ) and went over to 
Tarentum. At his firft coming, the Brutian ab- 
{tained from vifiting his Sifter; for neither of them 
knew that the Brother had notice of their Amour: 
whereupon the young TZarentine took an occa- 
fion to tell his Sifter, how he had heard, that a 
Man of Quality and great Authority had made 
his Addreffes to her; therefore he defired her to 
tell him who it was; for (faid he) if he be a Maz. 
that has Bravery and Reputation, it matters not what 
Country-man he is, fince at thistime the Sword mingles 
ali Nations, and makes them equal; and an Alliance 
with fuch a Perfon, in this Reign of Mars, fs both 
honourable and profitable. Wereuapon the Woman 
fengs for her Gallant, and makes the Brother and 
Elim great Friends: And whereas fhe henceforth 
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(hewed more Countenance to her Lover than for- 
merly, by the fame degrees that Her Kindnefs in- 
creafed, did His Friendihip allo with the Brother 
advance. So that at lait our Zarentine thought this 
Brutian OfGeer well enough prepared to reccive the 
Offers fie had to make him; and that it would be 
caly tor a mercenary Man, who was in Love, toac- 
cept (upon the terms propofed ) of great Sums promi- 
fed by Fabius, and of a Miftrefs whom he fo paflio- 
nately loved. In conclufion the Bargain was itruck, 
and the Promife made of delivering the ‘Lown. 
This is the common Tradition, tho’ Some relate 
this Story otherwife, and fay that this Woman, by 
whom the Brutian was inveigied to betray the 
Town, was nota Native of Tarentum, but a Bru- 
tian born, and that fhe had been kept by Fabius as 
his Concubine ; and being a Country-woman and 
an Acquaintance of the ABratizz Governor, he pri- 
vately fent her to him to corrupt him. 

W hillt thefe matteis were thus brewing, todraw 
off Hannibal trom {fcenting the Detign, Fadizs tends 
Orders to the Garrifon in Rhegium, that they fhould 
walfte and Spoil the Brutian Couniry, and thould 
alfo lay Siege to Caulonia, and ftorm the Place with 
all poflible Vigour. Thefe were a Body of eight 
thoufand Men, the worft of the Roman Army, who 
had moft of them been Deferters, and had been bran- 
ded by Marcellus with the ignominious Note of 
Cowardife; fo that the lofs of [Them would not be 
great, nor much lamented by the Romans. Fabius 
therefore threw out thefe Men as a Bait for azni- 
bal, to divert him from Zarentun; who inftantly bit at 
it, and led his Forces to Caulonia; and in the mean 
time Fabius lay down before Zarentum. ‘The fixth 
day of the Siege, his young Tareztize flips by Night 
oucr*of the Town, and having well obferved the 
Place where the Srutian Commander, according to 
Agreement, «was to let in the Romans, he gives an 
account of the wHfole matter, as they had léid it, 
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to Fabius, who thought it not fafe to rely wholly 
upon the Information given him, and the Bargain 
which was made, but went himfelf with great orivacy 
to take a view of the Poft and Avenuc; and then 
gave order for a general Affault to be made on the 
other fide of the Town, both by Land and Sea. 
This béing accordingly executed, when the Yearen- 
tines and moft of the Garrifon ran to defend the 
Town on that fide where the Attack was made, 
Fabius with the Men referved for that purpofe 
{cales the Walls at the place defigned, and enters 
the Town without oppoiition. 

Here we muft contefs, that Fabius gave up his 
good Senfe to his Vanity ,; for to make it appear 
to the World, that he had taken Zarentum by Force, 
and his own Prowcf{s, and not by Treachery, he 
commanded his Men to do Execution upon all the 
Brutians, and not tofpare a Man of them. This 
Aé&tion, inftead of raifing his Character, ashe hoped, 
by removing the Sufpicion of Treachery, did very 
much leffen it, by adding Cruelty and Perfidiouf{- 
nefs to ir. Many of the Zarentines were alfo killed, 
and thirty thoufand of them were fold for Slaves. 
The Army had the Plunder of the Town, and 
there were brought into the Treafury three thou- 
fand Talents. W hilft they were thus ordering and 
diftributing the Spoils, the Officer who took the 
Inventory asked what fhould be done with their 
Gods, meaning the Statucs and Images in the Tem- 
ples; to whom Fabius anfwered, (1) Let us leave 
| their 





















(1) The Beauty of this Expref- Jand Fupiter huriing his Thunder, 
fion of Fabius will appear fti!] in | on which Circumftance is founded 
a better Light, when we coniider|rhe Epithet cf Angry, as if thofe 
that thofe Gods of Tarentzum were | fame Gods had in reality fought 
reprefented each in his Armour, | for the Romans againft thar own 
and in the Attitude of a Comba- | Devotees, the Tarentines. At the 
tant, Szo quifque habita in Modo|fame time this Saying of Fabius 
Pugnantium formati. Liv. Apollo, | contains in it very wholfome Ad- 
for Initance, was lancing his Darts, vice co the Romans, who a 
warne 
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FABIUS M. 


their angry Gods to the 'Tarentines. And yet he 
caufed (1) the Statue of Flercules to be fet up ig 
the Capitol, next to his own in Brafs, which {tood 
there on Horfe-back. The fevers and fanguinary 
proceeding on this occafion, as it reflects on the 
Memory ~:~ Fabius, fo alfo it very much fets off 
in the See of the World the Clemency and Hu- 
magity of Adarcellus, as in his Life we have already 
fhewn. 

When Hannibal had the News‘brought him that 
Tarentum was befieged, he marched with great 
diligence to relieve it; and bcing come within five 
Miles, he was informed that the Town was taken; 
which made him fay, that Rome bad alfo cot a Han- 
nibal, and by the fame drt Tarentum was loft, by 
which he formerly got it. And being in private with 
fome of his Confidents, he plainly told them, thart 
he always thought it difficulr, but now he held it 
impofflible, with the Forces he then had to mafter 
Ltaly. 

Upon this Succefs, Fabius had a Triumph de- 
creed him at Rome, much more {fplendid than the 
former; for they looked upon him now as a Cham- 
pon who had clearly woríted his Antagonmift, and 

een too hard for him in his own Way, and at his 
own Weapon. And indeed the Army of Hannibal 
Was at this time partly worn away with continual 
Action, and partly become foft and diffolute with 
great Opulency and Luxury. When the Senate 
had before them the Bufinefs of this Triumph, Mar- 











warned not to carry to Rometnofe {dain and Revenge apiinwtt the Con- 
ufe.c{s Ornaments of the conquer’d |querors. This Subject is very well 
Cities; as ferving not only to give | hancted in the 9th Bock of Po- 
the People a Tafe of Luxury and | Wins. 

Expence, but would awaken in (1) Stradoin his 6th Book makes 
the Minds of the conquered Sub- | mention of this Particularity, and 
jects, who thould behold them, |adds that this Statue was of Brais, 


a Senfe of their former Calamities, {and was the Work of Lyfiptus. 
aud instigate them with Envy, Dif- j 
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cus Livius ( who was Governor of Tarentum when 
4t was betrayed to //annibal, and then retired into 
the Cattle, which he kept till the “own was re- 
taken) (1) openly declared, that by his refittance, 
more than by any Action of Fabiusy Tarentum had 
been recovered: to whom Fabius, laughing at bis 
Envy and Ambition, reply’d; You fay very true, thr if 
Marcus Livius ad avt loff Tarentum, Fabius Maxi- 
mus had never recovered it. The People of Rome 
thought no Honour too great for him; they gave 
his Son the Confulfhip of the next Year, who 
when he was entered upon his Office, there being 
fome Bufinefs then on foot about Provifions for the 
War, his Fathcr, either by reaton of Age and In- 
firmity, or perhaps out of Deiign to try his Son, 
came up to him on Horfeback. Whereupon the 
young Conful prefently bid one of his Littors com- 
mand his Father to alight, and tell him that if he 
had any Bufinefs with the Conful he fhould come 
on Foor. This infinitely pleafed the old Man, and 
altho’ the Standers-by feemed offended at the Im- 

erioufnefs of the Son towards a Father, fo vene- 
rable for his Age and his Authority, yet he inftant- 
ly lighted from his Horfe, and with open Arms 
and great Speed, came up and embraced his Son, 
telling him, Now thou art my Son indeed, fince thou 
doft underfiand thy felf in the Authority thou haft re- 
ceived, and knoweft whom thou art to command. This 























(1) It is not likely that a Man | unwarily faid, the Recovery of Ta- 


apainit whom an Action lay for 
having ícffered Tarentum to be 
taken by Hannsbal, fhould be fo 
hurry’d on by his Ambition as to 
be capavie of fuch an haughty Ex- 
préflion. Livy's Account is more 
probable, for he faith that whilft 
the Senate had it under Confidcra- 
tion what courfe was to be taken 
with Livtus, fome of his Friends 
whe had undertaken his Defence 


rentum was owing to Livius only; 
and Fabius in delivering his Opi- 
nion added, It is confe/s’d He was 
the caufe that Tarentum was re- 
covered to the Romans, for it could 
never have been retaken by Us ti 
had not firft been loft by Him. 

ters fe Opera Livii Tarentum recep- 
tar, neque enim reciptendum fuiffe, 
nij winiffure foret. Lib. xxvii. 25. 
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was the way by which we and our Forefathers have 
advanced the Dignity of the Commonwealth, in pre- 
ferring That to our own Fathers and Children. 

And indeed itis reported, that the * great Grand-* Fabius 

father of our Fabius, who was undoubtedly the R»lus. 
Sreareft Man of Rome in his time, both in Reputa- 
tigr ond Authority, who had been five times Con- 
ful, and had been honour’d with feveral Triumphs 
for as many Victoriesobtained by him, condefcended 
to ferve (as Legate) (1) under his own Son, when 
he went Conful into his Province againit the Sam- 
nites: And when afterwards his Son had a Tri- 
umph beftowed upon him for his good Service, the 
old Man followed on Horfeback his Triumphant 
Chariot, as one of his Attendants; and made it his 
Glory to be the greateft Man in Rome, and to have 
fuch a Son, and yet to be fubjeé to the Law and 
the Magiftrate. 
But the Praifes of our Fabias are not bounded 
here; his manly Courage in bearing his Lofles, more 
eminently fhewed the greatnefs of his Soul, than 
his profperous Succeffes. For lofing this Son of 
his in the flower of his Age, and in the height of 
his Promotion, with wonderful moderation he did 
the part of a Pious Father, and of an Hero, whom 
nothing could daunt. For as it was the cuftom a- 
mongft the Romans, upon the death of any illuftri- 
ous Perfon, to havea Funeral Oration recited by fome 
of the neareft Relations, He himfelf took upon him 
that Office, and delivered himfelt upon the Subjeér 
to the great fatisfaction and applaufe both of the Se- 
nate and People. 

After Publius Cornelius Scipis, who was fent Pro- 
conful into Spain, had driven the Carthaginians 













































(1) This Son was called ©. Fa- his Father promifed to attend him 
bius Gurges: he had been before Jin this fecond Expedition as his 
defeated by the Samnites, and | Licutenant. | 
would have been degraded, had not 


( defeated 





{defeated by him in many Battels ) out of that Pro- 
vince, and had reduced feveral Towns and Natians 
under the Obedicnce of Rome, he was received at 
his coming home with a general Joy and Acclama- 
tion of the People; who to fhew their Gratitude 
and high Efleem of him, defign’d him Gonfu! 

the Year enfuing. Knowing what high Exif .u- 
tion they had of him, he thought the defigm of 
only driving //azgibal out of /taly, not greatenough 
to anfwer the Hopes and the Happinefs they pro- 
mifed themfelves from his Confulihip. He there- 
fore propofed no lefs a Task to himfelf than to make 
Carthage the Seat of the War; and fo to oblige 
flannibal, inftead of invading the Countries of 
Others, to draw back and detend his Own. To 
this end he made ufe of all the Credit and Favour 
he had with the People ; and afliduoufly courting 
them, left no popular Art untry’d that he might 
gain them to fecond his Defign. (1) Fabius onthe 
other fide oppofed with all his might this Under- 
taking of Scipio 3 telling the People, that nothing 
but the temerity of a hot young Man could infpire 
them with {uch dangerous Counfels, which by 
drawing away their Forces to Parts fo remote, might 
expofe Rome it ícif to be the Conqueft of Hanni- 
bal. His Authority and Perfuafions prevailed with 
the Senate to efpoufe his Sentiments; but the com- 
mon People thought that he envied the Fame of 
Scipio, and that he was afraid left this young Con- 
queror fhould have the Glory to drive Hannibal out 
of Jtaly, and toend the War, which had for fo many 
Years continued, and been protracted under his Go- 
vernment. 

To fay the Truth, when Fabius firft oppofed 
this Projeét of Scipio, I believe he did it in confi- 






































(1) This Matter was thoroughly į faid og the one Side and the Other 
canvafied, and debated in rhe Se- by Fabius and Scipio. Lib. xxviii. 
nate. We find in Livy, what was 


deration 
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deration oniy of the Publick Safety, and of the 
Danger which the Commonwealth might incur 
by tuch a way or proceeding: But when he found 
Scipio every Day increafing in the Efteem of the 
Pcople, Envy shenand Ambition took hold of him, 
shich mace him fo violent in hisOppofition. ,For 
he-+ yd himfelf to Craffus, the Collegue of 
Scip: (1) and perfuaded him not to yield that Pro- 
vince to Scipio, but that (if his Inclinations were 
for that War) he fhould himfelf in Perfon lead 
the Army to Carthage. He alfo hindred the giving 
Money to Scipio for the War, who was forced to 
Fraife it upon his own Credit and Intereft, and was 
fupply’d by the Cities of Hetruria, which were 
wholly devoted to him. On the other fide, Cra/- 
fus would not ftir againft him, nor remove out of 
italy, as being in his own Nature an Enemy to 
Strife and Contention, and alfo as having the Care 
of Religion, by his Office of High-Prieft. W here- 
fore Fabius try’d other ways to break the Defign; 
he declaimed both 1n the Senate and to the People 
that Scipio did not only himfelf fly from Hannibal, 
bat did alfo endeavour to drain J¢tz/y of all their 
Forces, and to fpirit away the Youth of the Coun- 
try to a Foreign War, leaving behind them their 
Parents, Wives and Children, a defencelefs Prey 
to the Enemy at their Doors. With this he fo 
terrified the People, that art laft they would only 
allow to Scipio for the War, the Legions which 
were in Sici/y, and three hundred of thofe Men 
who had fo bravely feryed him in Spain. In thefe 
‘Tranfactions hitherto Fabius only feemed to folow 
the Dictates of his own wary Temper. 

But, after that Scipio was gone over into Africa, 
when News was brought to Rome of his wonder- 















































for he was at that time High fto go out of Italy. 


(1) This Craffas could nor do, p raéter as fuch would not fuffer him 
Prieft, and conifequently his Cha- | 
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ful Exploits and Viétories (of which the Fame was 
confirmed by the Spoils he {ent homc) of a Nu- 
midian King taken Prifoner, of a vaft Slaughter of 
their Men, of two Camps of the Enemy burntand 
deftroyed, and in them a great quantity of Arms 
and Horfes; when hereupon the Carthagimianc b 
been compelled to fend their Envoys to f/f wal 
to call him home, and leave /taly to defenutUar- 
thage; when for fo eminent and tranfcending Ser- 
vices, the whole People of Rome, with no lefs Gra- 
ticude than Acclamation, cry’d up and extolled the 
Aétions of Scipio; even then did Fabius contend 
that a Succeffor fhould be fent in his place, alledg- 
ing for it only the old threadbare and pitiful rea- 
fon of the Murability of Fortune, as if fhe would be 
weary of long favouring the fame Perfon. But this 
too manifeftly laid open his envious and morofe 
Humour, when nothing (not done by himfelf) 
could pleafe him: Nays when Hannibal had put 
his Army on Ship-board, and taken his leave of 
italy, and when the People had therefore decreed 
a Thank{f{giving-day, did Fabius ftill oppofe and di- 
fturb the univerfal Joy of Rome, by fpreading about 
his Fears and Apprehenfions, and by telling them, 
that the Commonwealth was never more in Danger 
than now, and that Hannibal was a more dreadtul 
Enemy under the Walis of Carthage, than ever he 
had been in /fa/y; that it would be fatal to Rome 
whenever Scipiv fhould encounter his Viétorious 
Army, ftill warm with the Blood of fo many 
Roman Generais, Dictators and Confuls. Some 
of the People were ftartled with thefe Declama-. 
tions, and were brought to believe, that the far- 
ther off Hannibal was, the nearer was their Danger. 
But Scipio afterwards fought Hannibal and defeated 
him, and fufficiently humbled the Pride of Car- 
thage; whereby he raifed again the drooping Spi- 
rits of the Rowaxs, no more to be dejeéted ; and 
firmly 
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iirmly eftablifh’d their Empire, which the Tempeft 
of this Panick, War had fo long caufed to flu- 
Ctuate. 

But Fabius Maximus \liv’d not to fee the profpe- 
rous End of this War, and the final Overthrow of 
Fiasetbalts nor to rejoice in the well-eftablifthed 
a nefs and Security of the Commonwealth 5 
for bout the time that Hannibal left Staly, he fell 
fick and dy’d. We find in the Hiftory of Thebes, 
Epaminondas dy’d fo poor that he was buried upon 
the publick Charge; for ’tis faid nothing was found 
in his Houfe but an Iron Spit. Fabius, on the con- 
trary, dy’d very rich, yet fuch was the Love of 
the People towards him, that every Man of them, 
by a general Tax, did contribute towards defraying 
his Funeral, thereby owning him their common 
Father; which made his Death no leís honourable 
than his Life. 


eee IPS LR OAL ESDP E oA 
Lhe Comparifon of Fabius wzth Pericles. 


OU have here had the L.ives of two Perfons 
very I[lluftrious for their Civil and Military En- 
dowments: Let us firft compare them in their 
Warlike Capacity. Pericles prefided in his Com- 
monwealth, when it was ina moft flourifhing and 
opulent Condition, great in Power, and happy ia 
Succefs; fo that He feemed to {tand rather fup- 
ported by, than fupporting, the Fortune of his Coun- 
try. But the Bufinefs of.. Fabius, who undertook 
the Government in the worft and moft difficult 
times, was not to conferve and maintain the well- 
eftablefh’d Felicity of aprofperous State, but to raife 
and uphold a finking and ruinous Commonwealth. 
Befides, the Vacétorics of Cimon, of Atyronides and 
Leocr azes, 
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Leocrates, with thofe many famous Exploits of 
Tolmides, were made ufe of by Pericles, only to en- 
tertain the People at home, and to pleafe their 
Fancy with Triumphs, Featts, and Games of the 
Circus and Theaters; not to enlarge: their Empire 
by profecuting the War: Whereas Fabine 
He took upon him the Government, hadthe. ` a- 
ful Object before his Eyes, of Roman Armics de- 
ftroyed, of their Generals and Confuls flair, of all 
the Countries round ftrewed with the dead Bodies, 
and the Rivers ftained with the Blood of his Fei- 
low-Citizens; and yet with his mature and folid 
Counfels, with the firmneis of his Refolution, he, 
as it were, put his Shoulders to the falling Com- 
monwealth, and kept it up, notwithftanding the 
Prcaches had been made init. (1) Perhaps it may 
be more eafy to govern a City broken and tam’d 
with Calamities and Adverfity, and compelled to 
obey by Danger and Neceffity, than to rule a Peo- 
ple pampered and refty with long Profperity, as 
were the Athenians when Pericles held the Reins 
of Government. But then again, not to be daun- 
ted nor difcompofed with the vaft heap of Cala- 
mities under which the People of Rome did at that 
time groan, argues the Temper of Fabius to be 
invincible, and his Courage more than human. 
We may fet Tarentum re-taken, againft Samos 
won by Pericles; and with the Congquett of Eubæa 
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(1) It is 2 Queftion in Poli- 
ticks that has been much contro- 
verted, and Plutarch himfelf has 
fomewhere ftarred@ it, whether ir 
is more defirable for a Srare‘inano 
to take upan him the Government 
of a Community, when it ishum- 
bled, and broken by fts Misfor- 
tunes, or when it is puffed up, 
and ready to burft with the full 
Tide of its Profperities, as it were 
leading Fortune ina String. Pla- 


tarch declares here for the former, 


and I think he has reafon. A Peo- 
ple pampered with Succefs muft 
be an ungovernable Monfter. For, 
as Plutarch has obferv’d in the 
Life of Pericles, it is not poffible 
tor a potent People, poffefied of an 
extenfive Command, nor to be agt- 
tated by a Gut of Pafl¥ons aad 
Affections, with which the Con- 
flict muft be violent, and h: Suc- 
cefs uncertan. 
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Fabius zezfh Pericles. 


we may put in balance the Towns of Capiu: ro- 
gain’d by Falinxs; tho” Capua it telf was afterwards 
fubdued by the Confuls Furvivs and Appius. I do 
not find that Fabius won any fet Battel, but That 
againit the Ligurians, for which he had his Tri- 
~ha whereas Pericles ereted nine Trophies for 
a. ay Victories obtaincd by Land an:i by Sea. 
But nu Aétion of Pericles can be compared to thar, 
memorable Refcue of Minutinsy when Fabias re- 
deemed both Him and his Army from utter Deftru- 
ction; an Action, which comprehends the height 
of Valour, of Condućt, and Humanity. On the o- 
ther fide, it does not appear, that Pericles was ever 
fo over-reach’d as Fabius was by Hannibal wiih his 
flaming Oxen; never was there fo certain, and fo 
great an Advantage loft over an Enemy: For in the 
Valley of Cafilinum, Hannibal was thut up without 
any poflibiliry of forcing his way out, and yet by 
Stratagem in the Night he frees himfclf out of 
thofe Straits; and when Day was come, worlted 
the Enemy, who had him before at his Mercy. 

It is the part of a good General, not only to pro- 
vide for, and judge well of the prefenc, but allo to 
have a clear forefight of things to come. In this 
Pericles excelled, for he admonifhed the Athenians, 
and told them before-hand, what Ruin their War 
would bring upon them, by grafping more than 
they were able to mgnage. But Fabius was not fo 
good a Prophet, when he denounced to the Romans, 
that the undertaking of Scipio would be the De- 
ftruétion of the Commonwealth. So that Pericles 
was a good Prophet of bad Succefs, and Fabius was 
a bad Prophet of Succefs that “was good ; and in- 
deed, to lofe an Advantage through diffhidence, is 
no lefs blameable in a General, than to fall into 
danger for want of forefight: For both thefe faults, 
tho’ of a contrary natare, {pring fromthe fame root, 
which is want of Judgment and Experience. 

Vox. Ii. R 
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25% The Comparifon of 
And for their Civil Policy ; it is imputed to Pz- 

vicles, that he was a lover of War, and that no 

terms of Peace, offered by the Lacede%monians, would 
content him. It is true, that Fabius allo was not 
for yielding any thing to the Carthaginians, but 
would rather hazard aul, than leffen the Empire ot- 
Rome; yet this difference there was between. 
that Fabius made War only to preferve and 
ver his Own, and Pericles to gain what belonged 
to Others. But then, the Mildnefs of Fabius to- 
wards his Collegue Adinutius docs, by way of 
Comparifon, highly reproach and condemn Pericles, 
for his Eager Profecution of Cimon and Thucydides, 
who held with the Nobility, and were true lovers 
ef their Country, and yet by his Practices were 
forced to leave it. Indeed, the Authority of Pe- 
vicles in Athens was much greater than That of Fa- 
bius in Rome; for which reafon it was more eafy 
for him to prevent mifcarriages commonly arifing 
from weaknefs and infufficiency of Officers, fince 
he had got the fole nomination and management 
ofthem; only Zolmides broke loofe from him, and, 
contrary to his Orders, unadvifedly fought with 
the Beotians, and was flain; whereas Fabius, for 
want of that general Power and Influence uponthe 
Officers, had not the means to obviate their Mif- 
carriages ; but it had been happy for the Romans 
if his Authority had been greater; for fo, we may 
prelume, their Difafters had been fewer. 
| As to their Liberality and publick Spirit, Peri- 
cles was emincnt in never taking any Gifts, and 
Fabius for giving his own Moncey to ranfom his 
Soldiers; tho’ the fum did not exceed fax Talents. 
This right we muit do Pericles, that no Man had 
ever greater Opportunities to enrich himfelf ( as 
having had Preients offered him from fe many 
Kings and Princes, and States of his Alliances } 
yer no Man was ever more free feom Corruption. 
And 










































Fabius wth Pericles. 


And for the beauty and magnificence of Temples 
and publick Edifices, with which he adorned his 
Country, it rault be confefs’d, that all the Or- 
naments and Structures of Rome, to the timeof the 
Cefars, had nothing to compare, either in great- 
nefs of Defign, or of Expence, with the Luttre of 
which Pericles only erected at Athens. 
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ALCIBIADE 5S. 


S024 Leibiades, as it is f{uppofed, was anciently 
A defcended from Euryfaces, the Son of 
wy jax, by his Father’s fide, and by his 
kA) NSS Niother’s fide from /cmeon; for Dino- 
Fa RAD) : 
mache, his Mother, was the Daughter 
of Megacles. Wis Father Clinias, having fitted out 
a Galley at his own Exper se, gained great Honour 
ina Sea-fight near 4rtimijium, and was afterwards 
{Jain tn the Battel ot Coronea, fighting againít the 
Boeotians ; Pericles, and Aripbron, the Sons of Xag- 
tippus, being nearly related tp Alcibiades, were his 
Guardians. ’Tis faid, and not untruly, that the 
Kindnets and Friendfhip which Socrates fhewed to 
him, did very much contributeto his Fame. Hence 
it is, that tho’ we have not an Acccunt from any 
Writer, who was the Mother of Nicias 6r De- 
wofibeness of Lamachus or Phormio, of Thrafybulus 
or Lheramenes. notwithftanding they were all of 
them 
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mofthenes, of Lamachus or Phormio of Thrafybiulus 

r Theramenes, notWithitanding they were all of 
them Illuítrious Perfons, and of the fame Age 3 ytt 
we know even the Nurfe of cibiades, that her 
Country was Lacedzmon, and her Name, myclas ; 
and that Zopyrus was his Schoolmafter; the One 
“eine recorded by dxztifihenes,, and the Other by 
Late. 

It is not perhaps material tg fay any thing of 
the Beauty of Alcibiades, (1) 6nly that it lafted with 
him in all the Ages of his Life, in his Infancy, in 
his Youth, andin his Manhood 3 and thereby ren- 
dred him lovely and agreeable to every one. For 
It is not univerfal what Fxuripides faith, thar, 


Of all Fair Things the Autumn is mof Fair. 


But this happened to dcibiades, amongtt few 
Others, by reafon of his happy Compofition, and 
the natural Vigour of his Body. It isfaid, that his 
Lifping, when he f{poke, became him well, and 
gave a Grace to his Pronunciation. -4riffophanes 
takes notice (2) that he lifped, in thofe Verfes 
wherein he jeers Zheorus, becaufe W/cibiades, fpeak- 
ing of him, inftead of Kéeeze, pronounced Kér2é, 
and fo cald him Flatterer unawares to himfelf. 





From whence the Poet takes occaffon to ob-- 


ferve, 


(1) Fuftinin his Encomium f thick, generally pronounceanZ in- 
upon the Beauty of Alcibiades, | ftead of an r. Alcibiades meant to 
makes ufe of a very remarkable | fay that Theorus was an avaricious 
Expreffion. Erat enim, faith He, | Perfon, thac he grip’d wirh both 
e Etatis flore, & Forma Venera- | his Fifts, ani w s in sealitv a ra- 
tione infiguis. That Veneratio For- | pacious Raven, Kôpæ¥, which was 
ma is very fignificant, and gives | very true; bur inft-ad of K‘o~>,he 
us a {trong Ideaof the Efficacy ot | call’d him K5a2z*=, a Flatterer, 
Beauty, whichimmediately artraéts | which was equally true of THeorus, 
the Refpect and Homagg of the | for he was a moft peftilent F.arc- 
Beholdecrs. terer. 

(2) They chat lifp, or peak 
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How very luckily be lifpd the Truth. 


Archippus alfo makes mention of it, thus reflecting 
upon the Son of Alcibiades. 





Flis Father he will imitate in all; 

Like ene difolvdiu Eafe and Luxury, 

(1) His long loofe Rebe be feems to draw with Pai» 
Carele/sly leans bis Head, and in his Talk 

Affects to lifp. 


His Manners were very different; nor is it ftrange 
that they varied according to the many and won- 
derful Viciffitudes of his Fortune. 

Fle was naturally fubjeé to great Paffions, but 
the moft prevailing of all was (2) his Ambition, 
and Defire to be efteem’d the Firft: which appear’d 
by feveral memorable things fpoken by him, whilft 
he was a Child. Once being hard prefs’din W reft- 
ling, and fearing to be thrown, he got the Hand 
of the Perfon who ftrove with him, to his Mouth, 
and bit it with all his Force; his Adverfary loos’d 
his Hold prefently, and faid, Z4ou bitet, Alcibiades, 
like a LY’ oman: No, replied he, Z bite like a Lion. 
Another time as he played at Cockal inthe Street, 
being then but a Boy, a loaded Cart came that 
way, when it was his turn to throw ; at firft he 
regquir’d the Driver to ftay, becaufe he was to caft 
in the way over which the Cart was topafs; but 
the rude Fellow did nat hearken to him, and driving 














(1) A long loofe Robe trailing p Malthinus tunicis demi Jis ambulat. 
on the Ground was among the}. 
Grecians a certain Sign of a weak 
Mind. For this Reafon the Romans 
call'd their {oft effeminate Fops 
difesncios, asthe Cindi and Cindiuti (2) This Socrates charges him 


were their Men of Courage and | with to his Face in Plaio’s firit 
Bravery. Thus Horace in the 2d | Alkibiades. 
Satyr of his 1% Book. 


It is very certain that one may 
often guefs at the Habit of tbe 
Mird from That of the Body. 
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on ftill, when the reft of the Boys divided and gave 
way, Alcibiades threw himielfon his Face before the 
Cart, and ftrétching himfelf our, bid the Carter 
drive on, if he would: This fo ftartled the Man, 
that he put back his Horfes, while all that faw it 
were terrified, and crying cut, ran to afit Aicibi- 
dde” When he began to ftudy, he obeyed all his 
other Mafters with great Refpeét, but refufed to 
learn to play upon the F lure, asa fordid thing, 
and not becoming a Gentleman; for he would fays 
To play ow the Lute or the Harp does not Difor- 
der the Poffure of a Mars Body, or the Air of bis 
Face; but One is hardly to be known by his moft 
intimate Friends when he plays on the Flute. Be~ 
fides, be who plays on the Harp, may difcourfe or 
fing at the fame time, but the ufe of the Flute does 
fo contrat the Mouth, that the Voice is intercepted, 
and all Speech taken away. Therefore, faid he, 
fet the Theban Youths pipe, lecaufe they know not 
bow to difcourfe,; but we Athenians (as our An- 
ceffors have told us) have Minerva for our Patro« 
nefs, and Apollo for our Protetor, (1) One of 
which threw away the Flute, and the Other fripp æ 
off His Skin who play d upon it. ‘Thus between 
Raillery and good Earneft, //cibiades not only kept 
Firmfelf, but Others, from learning upon that Inftru« 
ment; for itprefently became the Talk ofthe young 
Gentlemen, that /cibiades, with good Reafon, de- 
fpifed the Art of playing on the Flute,and ridicul’d 



































(1) The Reader muy find this{ conceived. But he would have 
Fable at large in the feft Book off ir rather be believ’d thar fhe de 
Apollodorus. Ariftotle faith thar] fpis’d ir, becaufe it no ways ten- 
this Invention of the Antients.| ded to the promoting of Inpe- 
wherein it is pretended that Mi | nuity. She was the Goddefa of 
nerva threw away the Flute, be-f the Arts and Sciences, and of Elg- 
caute the grew fenfahle thar it dif- f quence, all which without rhe ufe 
figured her Face, and quite de-f of Spsech would be dead and ufe& 
firoyed her Beauty, was not illi lefs. 
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Thofe who ftudied it. (1) W hereupon it quickly 
ceas’d to be reckon’d among the Liberal Arts, and 
became univerfally exploded. 

It is reported in the Invective which Antiphon 
wrote againft Alcibiades, That once when he was 
a Boy, he fled to the Houfe of Democrates, one of 
his Lovers, and timc Ariphron had determines ,to 
caufe Proclamation to be made for him, had -not 
Pericles diverted him from it, by faying, That if 
he were dead, the procl«iming of bim could only caufe it 
to be difcover’d one Day fooner 5 and if be were /afes 
zt would be a Reproach to him whilft be liv’d. Anti- 
phon does alfo fay, That in Sylurtius’s School, or 
Place of Exercifes, he flew one of his own Servants 
with the Blow ofa Staff. But it may be unrea- 
fonable to give Credit to all that is objeétéd by 
an Enemy, who makes protcflion of his Defign to 
defame him. 

It was manifeft, that the many Perfons of Qua- 
lity, who were continually waiting upon him, and 
making their Court to him, were furpriz’d and cap- 
tivated by his extraordinary Beauty only. But the 
Affection which Secrates exprefs’d for Alcibiades, 
was a great Evidence of his Virtue and good Dif- 
pofition, which Socrates perceiv’d to appear and 
fhine through the Beauty of his Perfon; and fear- 
ing left his Wealth and Quality, and the great 
Number both of Strangers and Athenians, who 
flatter’d and carefs’d him, might at laft corrupt 
him, he therefore refolved to interpofe and 
take care to preferve fo hopeful a Plant from 
perifhing in the Flower, and before its Fruit 


(1) Alcibiades his Example was , where Thofe of the greateft Quali- 
of more Prevalency with the -|ty learn’d to play upon it. But 
thenans than That of che Goddefs. | Alcibiades had no fooner fignified 
To what purpofe did Minerva | his Diflikeof it when it was flung 
throw away the Flute? fince it | off at once, and remained in ufe 
continued to be in vogue over all | only among their Slaves. 

Greece, and efpecially at Athens, 


f came 
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came to Perfection. For, never did Fortune fur- 
round and enclofe a Man with fo many of thofe 
things whichwe vulgarly call’ Goods, (1) whereby 
to keep him from being touched or approached 
by the freesand clear Reatonings of Philofophy, 
as fhe did Alcibiades; who from the beginning was 
foftied by the Flatteries of Thofe who convers’d 
with him, and hindred from nearkning to Such as 
would advife or inftruét him Yet fuch was the 
Happinefs of his Genius, that he difcern’d Socrates 
from the reft, and admitted him, whilft he drove 
away the Wealthy and the Noble who made 
court to him, and in a little time they grew into 
a Familiarity. Alcibiades ob{erving that his Difcour- 
fes aimed not at any effeminate Pleafures of Love, 
nor fought any thing wanton or difhoneft, but laid 
open to him the Imperfections of his Mind, and 
reprefs’d his vain and foolifh Arrogance; 












| Then like the Craven Cock he hung bis Wings, 


Efteeming thefe Endeavours of Socrates, as Means 
which the Gods made ufe of, for the Inftruétion 
and Prefervation of Youth. So that he began to 
think meanly of himfelf, and to admire Socrates ; 
to be pleas’d with his Kindnefs, and to {ftand in 
awe of his Virtue: and unawares-to himfelf, there 
was form’d in his Mind an Idea of Love, or ra- 
ther of that mutual Affeétion whereof Plato fpeaks. 
Infomuch that all Men wondred at Alcibiades, when 
they faw Socrates and Him eat together, do their 
Exercifes together, and lodge in the fame Vent; 













(1) They fucceeded fo well for [| fition to hear, much lefs to be 
fome time, that Alcibiades wa- | touch’d with his Precepts. One 
lowed in all the Luxury and Wan- | may fee in Platos firt Alcibiades, 
tonnefs imaginable, whilft Socrates | how Socrates in the iong Run in- 
follow’d him ata Dittance wirh- | tinuated himfelf into tie Opinion 
out {peaking to him, well know- | of that ambitious You b. 
ing he wis not then in a Diipo- ' 
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whilft he was referv’d and rough to all Others who 





made their Addreffes to him, and carried himtelt 


with great Infolence ro Some of them’ As in parti- 
cular to Anytas tte Son of Anthemion, one who was 
very fond of him, and invited him to an Entertain- 
ment which he hał prepared for fome Strangers: 
Alcibiades refufed the Invitation ; but having drank 
to Excefs at his own Houfe with fome of his Com- 
panions, he went th ther to play tome Frolicks 
and as he ftood at the Door of the Room where 





the Guefts were treated, and perceiv’d the Tables 


to be cover’d with Veffels of Gold and Silver, (1) 
he commanded his Servants to take away the one 
half of them, and carry them to his own Houfe; 





and then difdainin 





fo much as to enter into the 


Room himfelf, as foon as he had done this, he went 
away. The Company was extreamly ofrended at 
the Action, and fatd, he behav’d himfelf rudcly and 
infolently towards -d4nytus: But Anytus made An- 
{wer, that he had ufed him kindly and with great 
Humanity, in that he left him Part, when ke might 
have taken AH. He behav’d himfelf after the fame torre 
to all Others who courted him, except only one Stran- 





ger, who (as it is reported) having baut a {mall.F. ftate, 


fold it all for about ahundred Staters, which he pre- 
fented to Alcibiades, and befought him to accept it: 


(1) It is fomething ftrange that 
Plutarch fhould give Credit toa 
‘Tradition {o difadvantageous to 
the Character of Alcibiades, for 
according to the Account he gives 
of his Behaviour on this Occalion, 
it looks as if Intereft had a greater 
Share in it than any Defign of purt- 
ting an affront upon Anytës. A- 
thenaxs puts this Piece of Hiftory 
ina much better Light. Hewrites 
that Alcitiades going in Mafque- 
rade to Anytus his Houfe with a 
Friend of [iis cad Thrafyllus, 


who was but in mean Circaniftan- 
cer, and obferving the Side-board 
well ftor’d with Plate of Gold as 
well as Silver; he went up to it 
and drank Thrafylles his Health 
and when he had done, he ordered 
his Slaves that attended him to 
take half of what they faw in the 
Buffet, and carry ic to Thrafyllus 
bis Houfe. He took this Plate 
from One of his Lovers thet was 
wealthy, to beftow it on Another 
rhat wads indigent, without touch- 
ing any of it hitrfelf. 

Alci- 
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atl:ibiades fmiling,and well-pleas’d at she thing, in- 
vited him to Supper, and atter a very kind Enter- 
fainment, gave, him his Gold again, witha} requir- 
ing him not to fail to be preient the next Day, 
when the publick Revenue was offered to Farm, 
and to out-bid all Others, The Man would have 
excus’d himfelf, becaufe the I’aryn was fo grear, and 
would belet for many ‘Falents; but /c:b/ades, who 
had at that time a private Pique againft the old 
Farmers, threatned to have him beaten if he re- 
fufed. The next Morning the Stranger coming to 
the Market-place, offer’d a "Falent more than the 
old Rent: The Farmers were enraged at him, and 
confulting together, cald upon him to name fuch 
as would be Sureties for him, concluding that he 
could find; None. The poor Man being ftartled at the 
Propofal, begantofneak off 5 but Alcibiades, ftanding 
at a diftance, cried out to the Magiftrates, Set my 
my Name down, he is æ Fricnd of Aline, and I wilk 
undertake for him. When the old Farmers heard 
This, they perceiv’d that their whole Contrivance 
defeated; for their way was, with the Profits of 
the prefent Year to pay the Rent of the Year pre- 
ceding; fo that not feeing any other way to extrr- 
cate themfelves out ofthe Difhculty, they began to 
entreat the Stranger, and otferd him a Sum of 
Money. Alcibiades would nor (ufer him to accept 
of lefs than a Talent; but when that was paid 





























down, he commanded him to relinquish the Bar-. 


gain, having by this Device retiew’d his Necefhity. 
Tho’ Socrates had many and powerful Rivals, 
yet He ftill prevail’d moit with Zeióiades, by rea- 
fon of the Excellency of hes nmetural Parts. His 
' Difcourfes maftered him to that degree, as not 
only to draw Tears from his Puyces, burt to Change 
his very Soul. Yet fometimcs he would abandon 
himfelf to Flatreress, when ctlicy propoted to him 
Varicties of Bleafure, and would deferc me ; 
W i10 
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who then wuld purfue him, as if he had beena 
fugitive Slave . The truth is, Alcibiades defpis’d all 
others, and did reverence and ftand im Awe of Him 
alone. And therefore it was that Cleanthes daid, 
He had given his Earsto Socrates, but tohis Rivals 
other Parts of his Body, with which Socrates would 
not meddle. For Alribiades was certainly very much 
addiéted to Pleafurei, and that which Thucydides 
fays, concerning hi: Exceffes in_his_courfe of 
Living, gives occafion to believe fo. But Thofe 
who endeavour’d to corrupt Z/cibiades, took ad- 
vantage chiefly of his Vanity and Ambition, and 
thruft him on to undertake unfeafonably great 
things, perfuading him, that as foon as he began to 
concern himfelf in publick Affairs, he would 
not only obfcure the reft of the Generals and 
Sratef{men, but exceed the Authority and the Re- 
putation which Pericles himfelf had gain’din Greece. 
But in the fame manner as Iron, which is foftened 
by the Fire, grows hard with the Cold, and all its 
Parts are clos’d again; fo as often as Socrates ob- 
ferved Alcibiades to bemif-led by Luxury or Pride, 
be reduced and correéted him by his Difcourfes, 
and made him humble and modeft, by fhewing him 
in how many things he was deficient, and how 
very far from Perfeétion in Virtue. 

W hen he was paft his Childhood, he went once. 
toa Grammar-School, and ask’d the Matter for one 
of Homer’s Books;and he making Anfwer, that he had 
nothing of Hlomer’s, Alcibiades gave him a Blow with 
his Fift, and went away. Another School-matter 
telling him that.he had Homer corrected by himfelf; 
How, {aid Alcibiades, and do you imploy your Time 
in Teaching Children to read? Fou, who are able to 
amend Homer, may well undertake to inftruét Men. 
Being once defirous tofpeak with Pericles, he went 
to his Houfe, and was told there, that he was not 
at leifure, but bufied in confadering how to give 


up 
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up his- Accounts to the 4thenians; Alcibiades, as he 
avent away, faid, t were better for him to confider 
how he might avoid giving up any Auvounts at all. 

W hilft he was very young, he was a Soldier in 
the Expedition againft Potidea where Socrates 
lodg’d in the fame Tent with him, and feronded 
him in all Encounters. Once there happen’d a 
{harp Skirmifh, wherein they Both behav’d them- 
felves with much Bravery; but slcibiades receiving 
a Wound there, Socrates threw himfelf before him, 
to defend him, and moft manifeftly fav’d Him and 
his Arms from the Enemy, and thercfore in all 
Juftice might have challeng’d the Prize of Valour. 
But the Generals appearing in ecarneft to adjudge 
the Honour to Acibiades, becaufe of his Quality, 
Socrates, who defir’d to encreafe his Thirit after 
Glory, was the firft who gave Evidence for him, 
and prefs’d them to crown Him, and to decree to 
Him the compleat Suit of Armour. Afterwards in 
the Battel of Delium, when the Athenians were 
routed, and Socrates, with a few others, (1) was 
retreating on Foot, Alcibiades, who was on Horfe- 
back, obferving it, would not pafs on, but ftaidto 
fhelrer him from the Danger, and brought him fafe 
off, tho’ the Enemy prefs’d hard upon them, and 
cut off many of the Party. (2) But this happened 
fome time after. 

He gave a Box on the Ear to fiipponicus, the 
Father of Callias, whofe Birth and Wealth made 
him a Perfon of great Power and Efteem. And 
this he did unprovok’d by any Paflion or Quarrel 
between them, but only becaufe in a Frolick he 

(1) He retreated in good Or-{been fo fhamefully worfted. 
der, making a Stand now and (2) It was eight Years after. 
then upon Occafion. Laches| For the Action at Potidea hap- 
who accompany’d him, gives] pen’dinthe firftYear of thefeventy- 
this Teftimony of him in Plato,\ feventh Olympiad, and That at De- 


that if all the ret had behav’d like | liam the’ firit Year of the eighty- 
Socrates the Athenians had not} ninth. had 
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had agreed with his Companions to do it. All 
Men were jui:ly offended at this Infolence, when 
it was known through the City: But early the 
next Morning “f/lcibiades went to his Houle, and 
knock’d at the L oor, and being admitted to him, 
flripp’d off his Garment, and pretenting his naked 
Body, defir’>d him vo beat and chaftize him as he 
pleas’'d. Uponthis Wipponicus forgotall his Refent- 
menr, and not onby pardon’d him, but foon after 
gave him his Daughter /iipparete in Marriage. 
Some fay, that it was not Hipponicus, but his Son 
Callias, who gave Hipparete to Alcibiades, together 
with a Portion of ten Talents ; and that after, 
when fhe had a Child, dcibiades forced him to give 
ten ‘Talents more, upon Pretence that fuch was 
the Agrecment if fhe brought him any Chil- 
dren. And yetafter, Caliias, for fcar of being Aflaf- 
{inated by him, ina full Affembly of the People, 
Gid declare, that if he fhould happen to die with- 
out Children, Alcibiades fhould inherit his Houfe 
and all his Goods. Fifipparete was a virtuous Lady, 
and fond of her Husband; but ar laft growing 
impatient of the Injuries done to her Marriage- 
bed, by his continual entertaining of Curtezans, 
as well Strangers as Athenians, fhe departed fiom 
him, andretir’d to her Brother’s Houfe. Alcibiades 
feem’d not at all concern’d at it, and liv’d on ftill 
in the fame Luxury; but the Law requiring that 
{fhe fhoulddeliver to the Archon in Perfon, and not 
by Proxy, the Inftrument whereby fhe fought a 
Divorce ; when, in Obedience to the Law, fhe 
prefented herfelt before him to perform this, Aici- 
biades came in, and took her away by force, and 
carricd her home through the Market-place, no 
one all this while daring to oppofe Him, nor to 
take hcr from him. And fhe continued with him 
till her Death, which happen’d not long after, 
when disibiades made his Voyage to Epbefus. 
Nor 
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Nor was this Violence to be thoug!.t fo very e- 
normous or unmanly; For, the Le w, in making 
er who defires to be divorced, appear in Publick, 
feems to defign to give her Husb: nd an Opportue 
nity of difcourfing with her, and of endeavouring 
to retain her. Alcibiades had a Dog which cott 
him {eventy Mina, and was a very great one, and 
very handfome; his Tail, whi:h was his principal 
Ornament, he caus’d to be cut fk; and his Acquain- 
tance chiding him for ir, amd telling him, that all 
Athens was forry for the Dog, and cried out upon 
him far this Action; he laugh’d, and faid, J/¢ és 
then come to pafs as I defired, for I would bave the 
Athenians entertain them/felves with the Difcourfe of 
This, left they foould be talking fomething worfe of 
73. 

It is faid, that the farft time he came into the 
Afiembly, was upon occafion of a Largefs of Mo- 
ney, which ,he made to the People. This was 
not ddne by Defign, but as he pafs’d along he heard 
a Shour, and enquiring the Caufe, and having 
learn’d that there wasa Donative made to the Peo- 
ple, he went in amongft them, and gave Money 
alfo. The Multitude thereupon applauding him, 
and fhouting, he was fo tranfported at it, that he 
forgot (1) a Quail which he had under his Robe, 
and the Bird being frighted with the noife, fled 
from him: Thereupon the People made louder Ac- 

















(1) The Fops af thofe times 
were to a Madncfs fond of breed- 
ing Quails,as appears from f vera! 
Paflayes in their Writings, parti- 
culerly in a Camedy of Enpolss 
cited by dthaveus. Alcibiades 
had the fame Tafte that way with 
the ret, which crew upon him 
that fewere Picce cf Rallery from 
Socrates, who when he had made 
it appear in the frie dlcibiades 
of Plato, tiat the way ta excel, 


furpafs that fame 
‘Art of breeding Duails. 


and have the chief command a- 
mong the Athenians, was to Qu- 
dy to furpafs the Generals of cheir 
Enemtes in Ability and Courage, 
and when he had brought Alciói- 
ades to acknowledge theT ruth of 
it, he reply’d with a mortifying 
Irony, No, No, my Dear Alcibi- 
ades, your only ftudy is baw to 
Midas. #2 the 
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clamations thin before, and many of them rofe up 

to puriuc the Bird; but one Axtiochus, a Pilor,, 
caught ir, and eftor’d it to him, (1) efor which he 

was ever after vary dear to /cibiades. 

He had great Advantages to introduce himfelf 
into the Management of Affairs: His noble Birth, 
his Riches, the pe;fonal Courage he had fhewn 
indivers Battels, anc the Multitude of his Friends 
and Depcndants. Bat, above all the reft, he 
chofe to make himfel¥ confiderable to the People 
by his Eloquence: T.c he was a Mafter in the 
Art of Soaks, the Comick Poets bear him 
Witae:s 3 aud Demofthenes, the moit Eloquent of 
Men, in his Oration againft Midias, does allow, 
that Alcibiades, among other Perfections, was a 
moft exeé Orator. And if we give Credit to 
Theophrafius, who of all Philofophers was the moft 
curious Enquirer, and the moft faithful Relater, 
he fys, that Alcibiades was very happy at invent- 
ing Things proper to be faid upon the Oc®afion. 
Wor did he confider the Things only which ought 
to be faid, but alfo what Words and what Exprefii- 
ons were tobeus’d; and when T hofe did not readily 
occur, he would often paufe in the middle of his 
Difcourfe for want of apt Words, and would be 
filent and ftop till he could recolleét himfelf, and 
had confider’d what to fay. 

His Expences in Horfes kept for the publick 
Games, and in the Number of his Chariots, were 
very magnificent: for never any one betides him- 
felf, either private Perfonor King, fent feven Cha- 
riots to the Olympick Games. He carried away at 
once the firft, the fecond, and the fourth Prfze, 
as Thucydides fays, or the third, as Euripides relates 




































him with the Command of the] had like to have been very fatal to 


(1) Infomuchthat he dof rhe | {foon learn from Plutarch, which 
Fleetin his Abfence, as we hall b the Athenians, for he was beaten. 
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it; whercin he a all that ever pretended in 


that kind. 
manner; 





Euripydes celebrates his »,ucccets in this 


Thee, lovely Son of Clinias, wll Lying, 


Thy Triumphs down to future Ages bring. 





Thou, Pride of Greeee! whichkunever faw tili now 


So many Crowns adorn one conguiring Brow. | 

With how much Eafe the threefuld Prize be gains, 
Lind {miles to fee from far his Rivals Pains; s 
Their Chariots lagging on the diftant Plains: 

His Temples thrice the willing Judges Crown, 





And genral Shouts do the juft Sentence own. 


The Emulation Thofe who contended with 


him expreffed in 


the Prefents 


which they 


madeto him, rendred his Succefs the more Illu- 


f{trious. 
dorn’d magnificently: 








The Ephefians ere&ted a Tent for him a- 
(1) The City of Chios fur- 
nifhed him with Provender fcr his Horfes, and 
with great Numbers of Beafts for Sacrifice. 
the Lesbians fent him Wine and other Provifions, 


for the many great Entertainments which he made. 








out Cenfure, occafioned 


(1) Antiftbenes, One of Socrates 
his Difciples, writes that Chios fed 
his Horisa, and Cyficus provided 
his Victims. The Paflageis very 
remarkable. for it appears by ir, 
that This was.not done only when 
Alcibiades went to the Olympick 
Games, bnt was obferv’d likewif- 
in an his warlike Expeditions ana 
Voyages. Whenever. {aitb he, Al- 
cibiades travelled. four Cities of the 
Allies rænmjfterd to him as bis 
Hand maids. Ephelus furaifh u 
bim with Tents as fumptuous as 
Thofe ofthe Perfians, Chios found 

Vör IL 





Yet in the midít of all this, he efcap’d not witb- 


cither by the Malice of 


Provender for his Horfes, Cy ficus 
fuptly d him with Vidtims, and Pro- 
wiftons for his Table; and Lesbos 
with Wine, and all other 2eCCflaries 
for his Family. None buc Opu- 
lent Cities were abie to anfwer 
fuca an Expence; for at that time 
when dlcbiades obain’d the firft, 
fecond, and rhird Prize in the O- 
lympick Games, after he had per- 
torm’d a very coltly Sacrifice to 
7piter, he entertained ata mag- 
dficent Repaft that innumerable 
“-ompany that had _ affifted ar the 

Games. 
his 





And 
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his Enemies, or by his own ill Carriage: For ’tis 
faid, that one Diomedes, an Athenian, a good Man 
and a Friend to dlcibiades, paflicnately defiring to 
obtain the Vié ory at the O/jympick Games, and 
having heard much of a Chariot which belong’d 
to the State at gos, where he had obferv’d that 
Alcibiades had grea Power and many Friends, he 
revail’d with him ip undertake to buy the Chariot. 
Alcibiades did indeed buy it, but then claim’d it for 
his Own, leaving Dzomedes to rage at him, and to 
call upon the Godsand Men to bear witnefs of the 
Injuftice. There was a Suit at Law commenc’d 
upon this occafion; and there is yet extant an 
Oration concerning a Chariot, written by L/ocraies 
in Defence of Alcibiades, then a Youth. But there 
the Plantiff in the Action is named Zzfas, and not 
Diomedes. : 

As foon as he began to intermeddle in the Go- 
vernment, which was when he wasvery young, he 
quickly leffen’d the Credit of All who pretended to 
lead the People, except Pheax the Son of Eraf- 
ftratus, and Niciasthe Son of Niceratus, who alone 
durit contend with him. Nicias was arriv’d at the 
Age which is proper for War, and was eftecm’d 
an excellent General; but Pheax was but begin- 
ning to grow in Reputation, (as Alcibiades was.) 
He was defcended of Noble Anceftors, but was in- 
ferior to Alcibiades, as in many other things, fo 
principally in Eloquence. He could fpeak well, 
and had the Art of perfuading in private Conver- 
fation, but could not maintàin a Debare before the 
Pcople ; That being true which (1) Exzpolis {aid of 


























(1) We may obferve here the] when he faith fogquax magis 
different Senfe of the Words Aazady | guam facundus, more tatka- 
and asyer. One is what We | zive than eloquent. Tae Reader 
call to prate, or chatter, and the | may fee whar Aulus Gellius faith 
other to /peak, that is to fpeak | upon this Subject, in his firft Book, 
ngli, er to the Purpofe. Saluf# | Chap. xv. 
has this Palage of Expolis in view 











him, 
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him, That že could talk well, but was not good 
Pt making Speeches. ‘There is extait an Oration 
written againit Pheax and A/cibiad.i, wherein, a- 
mongit other things, it is faid, tha Alcibiades made 
daily ufe at his Table of many Gold and Silver 
Veffels, which belong’d to the ommonwealth, as 
if they had been his Own. 

There was one f/yperbolus,a Native of Perithoide, 
(of whom Thucydides makes ancntion as of a very 
ill Man) who furnifh’d Matter to all the Writers 
of Comedy in that Age for their Satyrs. But he 
was unconcern’d at the worft things they could 
fay, and being carelefs of Glory, he was alfo in- 
fenfible of Shame. There are Some who call This 
Boldnefs and Courage, whereas it is indeed Im- 
pudence and Madnefs. He was lik’d by no Body, 
yet the People made a frequent Ufe of him, when 
they had a mind to difgrace or calumniate any 
Perfons in Authority. . At this time the People by 
his Perfuafions were ready to proceed to pronounce 
the Sentence often Years Banifhment, which thcy 
called Oftraci/m. ‘This was a way they made ufe 
of to leffen and drive out of the City fuch Citizens, 
as exceeded the reft in Credit and Power, therein 
confulting their Envy rather than their Fear. And 
when at this time there was no doubr but thatthe 
Ofiracifm would fall upon One of thofe three, 4//ci- 
biades contriv’d to unite their feveral Factions; and 
communicating his Proje& with Nicias, he turn’d 
the Sentence upon flyperbolus himietf Others 
.fay, that it was not with Niciasbu t Pheax that 
he ¢gonfiulted, and that by the help of His Party, 
he procured the Banifhment óf Alyperbulus Him- 
felf, when he fufpected nothing Iefs. For never 
any mean or obfcure Perion fell under thar Punih- 
ment before that time. Which gave occafion to 
Plato the Comick Poet, {peaking of this Ayperbe-« 
dus, to fay that he was 


a 2 WF orthy 
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Worthy to Suffer what he did, and more, 
But not in fich an honourable way : 


The abjeEt WY’ retch the Sentence did Wifgrace. 


But we have in amother place givena fuller Ac- 
count of All that #iftory has delivered down to us 
of this matter. | 

Alcibiades was notrlefs difturbed at the Reputation 
which Nicias had gain’d amongft the Enemies of 
Athens, than at the Honours which the Athenians 
themfelves paid to him. (1) For tho’ Alcibiades 
was the Perfon who did publickly receive the La- 
cedemonians when they came to hens, and took par- 
ticular Care of fuch of them as were made Prifo- 
ners at the Fort of Pylos, yet after They had ob- 
tained the Peace and Reititution of the Captives 
by the Procurement of Nicias, they began to re- 
fpe& Him above all Others. Andit was commonly 
{aid in Greece, That the War was begun by Pe- 
vicles, and that Nicias made anend of it; and there- 
fore, as being his Work, this Peace was by moft Men 
called the Wician Peace. Alcibiades was extreamly 
troubled at This; and being full of Envy, fet him- 
felf to break the League. Firft therefore obferving 
that the -4rgives, as well out of Fear as Hatred to 
the Lacedemonians, fought for Protection againft 
them, he gave them a fecret Affurance of a League 
offenfive and defenfive with Athens. And tranf- 
acting as well in Perfon as by Letters, with Thofe 
who had moft Authority amongit the People, he 









































(1) Thucydidesin his fifth Book} nettled him to the quick to fee 
faith, that <lcibiades his Farnily į thar notwithftanding rhe arrient 
had an antienr Right of Hofpita-] Right of Hofpirality, which had 
lity with the Lacedemonians; that | in all times pais’d ink’d his Fami- 
his Grandfather had difclaim’d}|ly to Them, and notwithftanding 
that Right, but that lcibiadesitu- | the great Care he had taken of the 
died to reftore it by doing the | Prifeners, yer they feem’d more in- 
Spartan Prifoners all the good Of- |clin’d to Ncias than to Him. 
rices that lay in his Power; andit 














encouraged 





putan end to iat. 
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encouraged them neither to fear the Lacedemont- 
ans, nor fubmit to them, but to betake themfelves 
to the dthenians, who, if they wor.id expect but 
a little while, would repent of the f eace, and foon 


And afterwards, when the Lace- 


demonians had madea League with che Beotians, and 
had not delivered up Panaĉłum ercire, asthey ought 


to have done by the Treaty, but 


defac’d and 


{lighted it, which gave great ‘Offence to the Pceo- 
ple of Athens, Alcibiades \aid,hoid of that Oppor- 


tunity to exafperate them more highly. 





He ex- 


claim’d fiercely againft Nicias, and accus’d him of 
many things, which feemed probable enough: As 
that when he was General, he would not feize 
upon thofe Men who were deferted by the Ence- 
my’s Armyy (1) and left in the Ifle of Sphaéteria 5 
and that when they were afterwards made Prifo- 
ners by Ochers,he procur’d them to be releafed, 
and fent back to the Lacedemonians; only to get fa- 
vour with Them, that he would not make ufe of 
his Credit with them, to prevengs their entring into 
this Confederacy with the Beotians, and Corinthi- 
ans: and yet, on the other fide, he fought to hin- 
der thole Grecians who were inclined to make an 
Alliance and Friendfhip with Athens, if the Lace- 
da@emonians were not pleafed with it. 

Ic happened at the very time when Nicias was 
by thefe Arts brought into Difgrace with the 
People, that Ambafladors arriv’d from Lacedemon, 


(1) Afterthe Lacedamonians had , 


loft the Fortrefs of Pylos in Mefe- 
nia, they left in the lI fle of Sphacte- 
rig, which lay over-againft ic at 
th.e wiouth of the Haven, a Garri- 
fon of three hundred and twenty 
Men, befides their Helotes, under 
the Command of Epitadas the Son 
Of Molobrus. Nicias neglected 
making himfelf Mafter of that 
Ile during the tine he was Gc- 





eral ; but Cleon, who in Conjunc- 
tion with Demoffhenes fucceeded 
him in the Com.nand of the Ar- 

y. got Poffeflion after a long 

ifpute, wherein feveral of the 
Garrifon were flain, and the reft 
made Prifoners, and fent to Athens. 
Among thofe Prifoners, were an 
hundred and twenty Spartans, 
whom Nicias got afterwards to 


he releas d. 
> 3 Wha 
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who at theif firft coming, faid what feemed very 
fatisfaétorv, acclaring that they had full Power to 
concert all Matrers in difference upon equal "Terms. 
The Council received their Propoffrions, and the 
People was to <J[emble on the morrow to give 
them Audience. X1) Alcibiades grew very apprehen- 
five of This, and ordered matters fo, that he had 
a fecret Conference with the Ambaffadors. When 
they were met, he faid, (2) What is it you intend, 
you Men of Sparta? Can you be ignorant, that the 
Council always carry themfelves with Moderation ana 
Re/pe& towards Ambaffadors, but that the People are 
haughty, and affect great Things: So that if you let 
them know what full Powers your Commiffion gives yot, 
they will urge and prefs you to yield to unreafonadle 
Conditions. Quit therefore this indifcreet Method, if 
you expect to obtain equal Terms from the Athenians, 
and would not have things extorted from you ‘contrary 
to your Inclination ; and begin to treat with the Peo- 
ple upon Jome reafonable Articles, not owning at the 
jirfe that you are Plenipotentiaries, and I will be rea- 
dy to affift you, as being very zealous to ferve the La- 
cedzmonians. When he had faid thus, he gave 
them his Oath for the Performance of what he 
promifed ; and by this way drew them from Nicias 
to rely entirely upon himfelf, and toadmire Him 
as a Perfon extraordinary for Wifdom and Dexte- 
rity in Affairs. The next Day, when the People 
were aflembled, and the Ambaffadors introduced, 
Alcibiades with great Civility demanded of them 
































(1) He wasafraid left the Peo- |] noming of the Speech made by 








ple being lur’d by thefe Ambaffa- 
dors, fhould come to an Apr e- 
ment with the Lacedementans.and 
reject the Argive Alliance, which 
would have broken all his Mea- 
fures. 

(2) Thucydides, who relatesthis 
Tranfaction in his fifth Book, faitb 


Alcibiades to the Ambaffadors. I 
cannot gue(s where Plstare® find 
it; poffibly he might draw it out 
of fome Memoirs, which are now 
loft; and poffibly it may be of his 
own making: It is certain he en- 
ters vary juftly into Alcibiades his 
Motives, and Sentiments. : 
with 





ALCIBIADES. 
with what Powers they were come ‘They made 
Anfwer, Fhat they were not come as Plenipoten- 
tiariecs. | 

Inftantly upon thar, Alcibiades vith a leud Voice 
(as tho’ he had received, and not ione the Wrong) 
began to call them faithlefs and ‘inconftanrt, and to 
fhew that fuch Men could not poflibly come with 
a Purpofe to fay or do any thing that way fincere. 
The Council was highly incens’d, the People were 
ina Rage; and Nicias, whe knew nothing of the 
Deceit and the Impofture, wasin the greateft Con- 
fufion imaginable, being equally furprized and a- 
fham’d at fuch a Change in the Men. (1) Sothat 
without more ado, the Lacedemonian Ambatladors 
were utterly rejected, and Alcibiades was declar’d 
General, who prefently drew the 4rgives, the Eki- 
ans, and Thole of Mantinga, into a Confederacy 
with the Athenians. 

(2) INo Man commended the Method by which 
Alcibiades effeéted all This, yet it was a great Reach 
in the Politicks, thus to divide and fhake almoft all 























(1) This was not dane. at the 
Tame time, and inthe fame Meer- 
ing, which broke up by means of 
an Earthquake that  happen’c 
wiilit they were fitting, and was 
adjourn’d to the next Day, when 
it was refolv’d to conclude on 
nothing, till they had fent Ambaf- 
fadors to Lacedaemon to oblige the 
Spartans to break with theBeeatians. 
The Spartans, being led into it by 
the Intrigues of One of their E- 
phori, deciar’d that they could not 

















upon the -4thensaus concluded a 
League for an hundred Years 
with Argos, Adantinaa, and Elis. 
Thugydides in his fifth Book recites 
this Treaty, as itis infcrib’dupon 
Columns of Stone at Athens, Ar- 
eas, and Mantinea, and upon a 





depart from that Alliance, where- 
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Copper Plate inthe Place were the 
ympickGames are celebrated. This 
Creaty was concluded in the firft 
Year of the goth Olympiad, 418 
Years before the Birth of our Sa- 
viour, and about five or fix Years 
atrer the Reduction of Pylos and 
Sphaderia by the Athenians. 

(2) There are of our modern 
Politicians who are net fo {crupu- 
lous; in truth I do not believe 
chere is One among them All that 
would be of Plutarch’s Opinion, 
or difapprove the means made ufe 
of by Akibiades to gain a Point of 
that Importance; and yet Plø- 
tarch’s Judgment in the Cafe is 
very folid. Whatever is obtain’d 
by Fraud or Surprife cannot be 
juktify’d by Reafon. 
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Peloponnefus, and to bring together fo many Men 
in Arms againft the Lacedemonians in one Day be- 
fore (1) A@antireas; thereby removing the War an@ 
the Danger fo far from the Frontier of*the Athenians, 
that even Succefs would profit the Esemy but lit- 
tle, fhould they be Conquerors; whereas if they 
were defeatcd, Sparta itfelf was hardly fafe. 

(2) After this Battel at Mantinea, the Officers of 
the Army of the //rgives attcmpted to deftroy the 
Government of the People in Argos, and make 
Themfelves Maftersof the City; and by the Affi- 
flance of the Lacedemonians they abolifhed the 
Democracy. But the People took Arms again; 
and having gain’d fome Advantage, /cibiades came 
in to their Aid, and madetheir Victory compleat. 
‘Then he perfwaded them to build long Walls, 
and by that means to join their City to the Sca, 
that fo at all times they might more fecurely re- 
ceive Succour trom the Athenians. To this pur- 
pofe he procur’d them many Mafons and Hewers 
of Stone from Athens, and in all things made fhew 
of the greateft Zeal for their Service, and thereby 
gain’d no lefs Honour and Power to Himfelf, than 


(1) That Bartel was fought rear 












three Years after the Conclufion 
of the Treaty with Argos. Plu- 
tarch’s Judgment upon this Oc- 
cafion 1s very remarkable; it is 
not founded upon the Evenr, for 
the Athenians and their Aliies 
were wortted by the Lacedemo- 
mians; and yet Plutarch admires 
the Prudence of Alcibiades in rai- 
fing fo many Enemies ezgainft 
them, and engagirg them in a 
War, in which it was not poffi- 
ble for them to gain any thing, 
and wherein they ran a Rifqze of 
lefing All. Alcibiades brags of 
this Fetch of Politicks. asof avery 
great Exploit, and faith in thefe 
very Words, Tho’ the Spartans got 





the Victory in the Battel at Manti- 
naa, yet they have ever fince That 
beca diffident of their own Forces. 
Thucya, lib. 6. 

(2) They laid hold of the Con- 
{ternation the People of Argos 
were in after the lofs of that Bat- 
tel, for they juftly concluded that 
they would be fo much difpirited 
as pof to be in a Condition to op- 
pofe them, fo that they might 
prevail with cafe. The Lacede- 
monians {upported them in thetr 
Undertaking, trom a Perfwafion 
that they Themfelves fhou’d foon 
be Mafters of Argos, if they cou’d 
once abolifh the popular Govern- 
ment, and ceftablifh an Arifto- 
cracw. 
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to the Commonwealth of Athens. He allo per- 
fuaded the Patreans to join their Ciry to the Sea, 
by lengthening their Walls; and wħen they were 
warn’d, That Tre Athenians would {wallow them 
up at laft, -Wcibiades made anfwer, That poffibly st 
might be fo, but it would be by little and little, 
and beginning at the Feet; whereas the Lacedzemo- 
nians wil? begin at the Head, and devour you all 
at once. He did alfo advife the Athenians to make 
themfelves ftrong at Land, and often put the 
young Men in mind (1) of the Oath which they 
had made at graulos, and excited them to the ef- 
feétual Performance of it; for there they were 
wont to fwear, That they would repute Wheat 
and Barley,and Vines and Olives to be the Limits 
of Attica; by which they were taught to claim a 
Title to all Lands that were manuredand fruitful. 

But with all thefe Excellent Things which he faid 
and did, with all this Wifdom and Eloquence, he 
intermingled exorbitant Luxury in his Eating and 
Drinking, and in his Loves, join’d with great In- 
folence and Effeminacy. He wore a long purple 
Robe, which dragg’d after him as he went thro’ 
the Market-place. He caus’d the Planks of his 
Galley tobe cut away, that fo he might lie the fof- 
ter, his Bed not being placed on the Boards, but 

























Granfather Er:ichthbeus. In Memo- 


(1) Cecrops had three Daughters, 
ry of this heroick Action, the 


Agraulos, Herfe, and Pazwdrofos. In 





the time of the War between the 
Athenians and the Inhabitants of 
Eleufis,the Firft confulted the Ora- 
cle of Apollo, who anfwer’d®that 
the Event wou’d to Them be un- 
ypeo{perous, unlefs fome One a- 
mong them devoted himfelf for 
his Country. As foon ss this 
Anfwer was made publick, A- 
graulo? flung herfelf headiong 
from the Citadel, and by her 
Death procui’d the Vaictory tor her 





Athenians confecrated to Agran- 
los a Wood and Temple at rhe 
Entrance intothe Ciradel, and or- 
dain’d that for the future before 
they fet out upon any Expedirion, 
mi the Youth fhould be obliged to 
take inthat Wood the Oath men- 
tioned here by Plutarch, anf 
which was a fort of cevoting 
themfelves for the Good of their 
Country. 


hang- 
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hanging upon Girths. 
richly gilded, (1) 


the Athenians, 


And his Shield, which was 
had not the ufual Enfigns of 
but a Cupid holding a Thun- 





der-bolt in his Hand, was painted upon it ; which 
when Thofe of the beft Quality in she City faw, 
they did not only detett it, and refent it highly, 
but wre atraid of his diffolute Manners, and info- 
Jent Conteispt of Laws, as things monftrous in 





ment. 








themtelves, and tending to a Change of the Govern- 
Artftophanes has well exprefs’d in what man- 
ner the People ftood affeétcd towards him. 


They hate him, yet they love to fee him tod, 





And in another 


Still Popular amid/t bis wild Debauches. 


place he doth more plainly dif- 


cover the Jealoufie which was conceiv’d of him: 


(2) Tis Folly to breed up an Infant Lion: 
But to provoke him after, downright Madne/s. 


(1) The ufual Enfigns of the, may fee the Notes of Servius. I 


Athenians we Minerva, 


the’ 


did not {peak improperly when I 


Ow), and the Olive; for inthe ear- : called thefe Arms Devices, for there 


lieft Ages, private Perfons and Ci- 
ties had their particular Enfigns, 
or as they are now called, Arms, 
which were properly the Em- 
blems either of their Original, their 
Actions, or Inclinations. None 
but People of Figure and Reputra- 
tion in the World wereallowedto 
bear thefe Arms, and thefe Devi- 
ces. The Shields worn by the 
common Soldiers wereall fmooth 
and white; for which Reafon 
fEfchylus calls the Theban Troops, 
AV xa Aad, 
ADM naarits opvu?) aAads. 

Pirgil {peaking of a Prince who 
had never pertorm’dany Exploit, 
exprefleth it Parmaque inglorius 
slka, upon which the Reader 


are Initances of what we call De- 
vices among the Ancients. We 
meet with feveral in one of Æf- 
chylus his Tragedies, where Capa- 
mess bore On his Shield the Figure 
of a naked Man bearing a Torch 
in his Hand, with this Legend, or 
Motto, rpiz@ MOAL, I will burn 
the City. Eteocles bore on His a 
Soldier {calinge a Tower, with this 
Motto, im /pite of Mars himfelf ; 
and Pelinieel bis Shite had k la 
a Man in Armour of Gold, md 
Fuftice marching before, and 








| conducting him ,with this Motto, 


I will replace himon the Throne. 
(2) In the g¢th Aét, and 6th 
Scene of Ariffophanes his Frogs, 





Bacchus goes down into Hell to 


The 
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The Truth is, his Libcralities, his publick Shows, 
and other Munificencetathe People, ( which were 
fuch as nothing could exceed) the Glory of his An- 
ceftors, the Force of his Eloquenge, the Loveli- 
nefs of his Perfon, his Strength of Body join’d with 
his great Courage, and extraordinary Knowledge 
in Military Affairs, prevail’d upon the Athenians to 
endure patiently his E.xcefles, to indulge many 
things to him, and to give the fofteft Names to his 
Faults, attributing them only to his Youth and 

Good-Nature. (1) He kept deatharcus the Painter 
a Prifoner, ’till he had painted his whole Houfe, but 
then difmifs’d him with a Reward. He publickly 
{truck (2) Zaureas, who exhibited certain Shows 
in Oppofition to him, and contended with him for 


























find out a good Poet, and being 
undetermin’d in his Choice be- 


(1) This Painter had bten fa- 
miliar with Alcibiades his Mi- 





twixt Æfchylus and Euripides, he 
tells them, Well I will take Him 
of yos Two back with me, that can 
beft advife the State. What think 
you of Alcibiades? Before they re- 
turned an Anfwer to his Queltion, 
fEfchylus very prudently ask‘d 
bim, What dath the City of Athens 
think of Him? What do they think? 
anfwered Bacchus; why they hate 
bim, and yet they will have him, 
they cant endure tobe without him. 
Upon This, the twa Poets give 
each of them his Verdiét, contain- 
ing tbeir Opinion of dcibtades, 
and their Advice to the Athenians. 
I hate æ Citizen, faith Esripides, 
that is flowin doing any Good gor his 
Country, and ready to plunge her in 
the greatefi Calawiities. dexteross 
sa fhifting for himfelf upon Qccafion, 
but at aLofs when any thing like it 
is requir'd of bim 

















This wanted to be 


Light, 


put in a clear 

















or the publick. 
And €&fchylus faith, It is a folly xe. 





ftrefs; and, as a jealous Lover has 


his Eyes every where. Alcibiades 


caught him in the Faét, and by 
way of Punifhment kept him Pri- 
foner till he had painted his whole 
Houfe for him. Demofthenes 
touches upon this Adverture in 
his Speech again Midias. 

(2) This Taureas was Matter of 
the Revels, as we may cal! ir, ac 
the fametime with dcibia.les; that 
is they were each of chem ar the 
Charge of the Shows that were 





exhibited to the People; and as 


This was done with great Emu- 
lation berween them, Alcibiades, 
who could not hear that any one 
fhou'd vie with him, gave his am- 





‘bitious Competitor a Box o’ th' 


Ear ia the middle of the Enter- 
tainment; but as Desmofthenes ob- 


ferves in his Oration againt Mi- 


dias, the Law had not atthat rime 
made any Rrovifion againft fuch 
Outraves, 


the 
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the Prize. He took tohimfelf one of the Captive 
(1) Melian Women,. and had a Son by her, whom 
he took care to educate. This the Athenians ttyl’d 
great Humanity; and yet he was the principal 
Caufe of the Slaughter of all thee Inhabitants 
of the Ifle of Melos, who were of Age to 
bear Arms, by fpeaking in favour of that cruet 
(2) Decree. When (3) 4riffopbon the Painter had 
drawn Nemea the Coustezan, fitting and holdin 
Alcibiades in her Arms, rhe Multitude feem’d pleafe 
with the Piece, and cthrong’d to fee it; but the 
graver fort were highly offended, and looked on 
thefe things as great Enormities, and favouring of 
a Tyranny. So that it was not faid amifs by ær- 
cheftratus, That Greece could not bear two Acibia- 




















(1) The Ifle of Afelos, one of the 
Cyclades, anda Colony of Laceda- 
mon, refusd to fubmit to the 
Athenians, who therefore fent ALl- 
cibiades againft it with fix and 


thirty Ships, and three thoufand 


Men, the laft Year of the goth O- 
lympiad. Alcibiades only block’d 
up the Town wich thefe Forces, 
but Pdilocrates the Son of Es- 
demus arriving the Year following 
in the Beginning of the Winter 
with new Supplies from Athens, 
the Afelians furrender’d, at Difcre- 
tion. The Athenians put to the 
Sword all Thofe that were of Age 
to bear Arms, and carried the 
Women and Children Prifoners to 
Athens. Thucyd. lib. 5. 

(2) Thucydides, who has given 
us an Account of this Slaughter 
of the Melians, makes no Nen 
tion of the Decree: Perhaps he 
was for having it fupprefs’d, 








and buried in Silence, as a Thing 
Country, 
and weou'd have Pofictr'ty con- 


his 





difhonourable to 








fider that barbarous Action as the 
Effeét of a fudden Traníport in 
Forces, who had been provok’dto 
ic by the long and obftinate Re- 
fiftance of the Melians. 

(3) Athenaus calls this Painter 
Aglaopbon, and not Arifophon, and 
relates the Story otherwife. He 
faith that Alcibiades returning from 
the Olympick Games, where he 
had been crown’d, brought with 
him to Athens two Pi€tures done 
by this Painter 4glaophon. InOne 
of them he is crown’d by the 
Hands of an Olympiade, and Pythi- 
ade, that is by the Goddefles who 
prefided at thofe Games refpective- 
ly; in the Other he is reprefented 
lying in the Bofom of the Cour- 
teza Nemea, as it were to refrefh 
himfelf after his Labours. This 
laft Piece puts mein mind of That 
in Lucretius, where the Poet de- 
{cribes Mars lying in the Bofom 
of Venus, whichin my Opinion is 
a Piece of Poctry equal to any of 
the moft beautiful in Hosmer. 

des. 

















des. Once when Aicibiades fucceeded well in an 
Oration which he made, and the whole Afiembly 
attended upon him to do him Honour, Timon, fur- 
nam’d the Man-hater, would not pafs flightly by 
him, nor avGid him ashe did Others, but purpofely 
met him, and taking him by the Hand, {gid, Go 
on boldly, my Son, may ft thou encreafe in Credit with 
the People, for thou wilt one day bring them Cala- 
mities enough. Some that were prefent laugh’d at 
the Saying, and Some reproach’d Zimon, but there 
were Others upon whom it made a deep Impref- 
fion; So various was the Judgment which was 
made of him, by reafon ot the Inequality of his 
Manners. 

(1) The Athenians, in the Life-time of Pericles, 
had caft a longing Eye upon Szcz/y, but did not at- 
tempt any thing in relation to it, (2) till after his 

Death. 





Rock that Pericles had warn’d them 
againft. For whilft they thought 
of nothing but caballing, and in- 
flam’d the City with their Feuds, 
and Contentions forthe chief Em- 
ploy ments, they fuffer’d their Fleets 
and Armies in the mean itime to 
moulder away. 

(2) Pericles dyed the laft Year 
of the 87th O4mpiad, in the 3d 
Year of tbe Peloponnef:an War. 
Two Years after This, the Athe- 
nians fent fome Ships to Rhegium, 
to the Succour of the Leonrines, 
who were attack’d by Thofe of 
Syracufe. The Year following 
they fent ftill a grearer Number ; 
and two Years after Thar, they 
fitted out another Fleet of a greater 
Force than the Former; but the 
Sicilians having put an End to their 
Divifions, and united themfelves 
in their common Defence, by the 
Sage Advice of Hervzocratcs, their 

o Fiecect 


(1+) Pericles by his Prudence 
kept in that headftrong Folly of 
the Athenians. He told them over 
and over, that if they fate ftill, and 
apply’d themizlves to maritime 
Affairs withcut caballing and in- 
treapuing for the Command of 
Armies, or pufhing the Publick 
wpon hazardous Enterprifes, they 
would fix the Commonwealth in 
a flourifhing Condition, and make 
her an Over-match for her Ene- 
mies. Afrer his Deaththey laught 
at his Maxims; every Manamongft 
them follow’d his own Intereft, 
or hisown Ambition, and the Ci- 
ty by degrees found irfelf infenfi- 
bly enyayedin Expeditions, whicl 
in the Event did an Honour to Pe- 
vyicles bis Forefight, and Sagacity. 
The mcft fatal of thefe Expeditions 
was That againft Sicily, where 
they committed Blunecrs upon 
Blunders, aud fpët upon the very 
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Death. (1) Forthen, under pretence of aiding their 
Confederates, they fent Succours upon all Occafions= 
to Thofe who were opprets’d by the Syracufians, and 


thereby made way for the fending over of a greater 
But Alcibiades was the Perfon who inflam’d 
this Defire of theirs to the height, and prevail’d 
with them no longer to procecd fecretly in their 
Defign, and by little and little, but to fet outa 


Force. 




















great Fleet, and undertake at onceto make them- 


felves Mafters of the liland. 


To this purpofe he 





pofieis‘'d the People with great Hopes, whilit he 








He thought of. 





himfelf had much greater; and the Conqueft of 
Sicily, which was the utmoft Bound of their Am- 
bition, was but the beginning of thofe things which 
Nicias endeavour’d to divert the 


People from this Expedition, by reprefenting to 


them, that the takin 
of great Difficulty. 








But 








of Syracufe would be a work 





Alcibiades dream’d of no- 


thing lefs than the Conqueft of Carthage and Libya, 


and by the Acceffion of Thefe, fancied himfelf al- 


Fleet was fent back, and the 4. 
thenians were fo enraged at their 
Generals for not havirg corquer’d 
Sicily,that they drove.cwo of them. 
Pythadorus and Sophocles, into exile. 
and laid a heavy Fine upon Ezry- 
medon; {o infatuated were they 
become by their Profperiry, which 
had made them flatrer themfelves, 
that they were irrefiftible; thar 
they could as wel! effect Thirgs of 
the grcateft Difficuiry as Thcfe 
that w-re the moft eafy, and fuc- 
ceed as well with a few Ships as 
with a numerous Fleet. 

(1) Plutarch feems to have en- 
ter'd thoroughly into the Scope of 
that fine Speech Hermsocrates made 
to the Sicilians, which we find in 
the 4th Book of Thucydides, where- 
in he tells them, Osr partica- 
bar Affairs are not the Subject of 


our prefent Deliberations, but we 
are to confider what Comrfe is to 
be taken to preferve the whole 'fland 
from the Athenians, whofe only Aim 
ts to get Poffeffion of it. If we are 
wife, what I fhall fay cannot be 
more effectual to make us lay afide 
osn domeftick Differences, than will 
the fingle Prefence of the Atheni- 
ans, who being the mof? powerful of 
all the Greeks are come kither 
with a Pretence indeed to affift us, 
bst in reality with an hoftiie inten- 
tion to benefit themfelves from our 
Follies, and to turn our Lijfeutions 
to their Advantige. I thought it 
neceilary to dwell a little upon thefe 
Particulars, to give the Reacer a 
more diftiné& View cfihe Deiigas 
of the dtbenians, and what it wae 
they drove at. 





ready 
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ready Matter of Jtaly and of Peloponnefus; fo that 
he feemed to look upon Sicily as little more than 
a Magazine for the War. The young Mcn were 
foon raid with thefe Hopes, and hearkened gladly 
to thofe of riper Years, telling them ftrange things 
of this Expedition; fo that you might {fce great 
Numbers fitting in Rings in the Places of Exer- 
cife, Some defcribing the Figure of the Iland, and 
others the Situation of Lzbya and Carthage. But 
it is faid, that Socrates the Philotopher, and Meton 
the Aftrologer, never hoped for any Good to the 
Commonwealth from this War: The One (as ’tis 
probable) prefaging what would enfue, by the Af- 
fiftance of his (1) Demon, who converted with him 
familiarly ; and the Other, either upon a rational 
Confideration of the Project, or by making ufe of 
the Art of Divination, was become fearful of the 
Succefs; and therefore diffembling Miadnefs, he 
caught upa burning ‘Torch, and teem’d as if he 
would have fet his ewn Houfe on fire: Others re- 
port that he did not take upon him to aé& the 
Mad-man, but that fecretly in the Night he fet 
his Houfe on fire, and the next Morning befought 
the People, That for his Comfort after fuch a ee 
lamity, they would fpare his Son from the Expe- 
dition. By which Artifice he deceiv’d his Fellow- 
Citizens, and obtain’d of them what he defired. 

Together with Alcibiades, Nicias, much againft 
his Will, was appointed General; for he endea- 
vour’d to avoid the Command, as difliking his Col- 
legue. But the Athenians thought the War would 
proceed more profperoufly, if they did not fend 
























(1) Plutarch relates here the twoj only owing to his good Senfe and 
Opinions that were entertain’d of} Reafon. Plutarch without doubt 
this Aftronomer Meton. Some] was inOpinion with the latter, for 
wou’d have it, that by the Rules off though he was eafy of Faith, and 
his Art he forefaw the EB!ow the] fuperftitious, yer he gave lirtle 
Athenians wereto receive in Sicily;| Credit to the Impertinences of 
and Orbers, that hisForefigh. was] Altrology. : 
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Alcibiades free from all reftraint, but tempcer’d his 





Heat with the Caution of Nicias. 


This they chole, 


the rather to do, becaule Lamachus whe third Ge- 
neral, tho’ he was in his declining Years, yet in 





feveral Battels had appear’d nolefshot &nd rafh than 


Alcibiades himfelf. When they beganto deliberate 
of the Number of Forces, and of the manner of 





making the neceffary Provifions, Nicias (1) made 


another attempt to.oppofe the Defign, and to pre- 











vent the War; but (22 Alcibiades contradiéted him, 
and carried his Point with the People. 
Demofirates, an Orator, propofing to them, That 


And one 


they ought to give the Generals abfolute Power, 
both as to the Greatnefs of the Preparations, and 
the Management of the War, it was prefently de- 


creed fo. 


the Voyage, many unlucky Omens a 


But juft when all things were fitted for 








pear’d. At 


that very time (3) the Feaft of Adonis happened, 
in 


(1) Thucydides in his 6th Bock, 
relates at large the Speech Nicia: 
made on that Occafion, which is 
well worth reading, for it is a~ 
excellent Piece, full of a profound 
Wifdom, which can never be fuf- 
ficiently admired. 

(2) The Reader may likewife 
find dlabiades his Speech in the 
fame Author, and he cannot bur 
obferve that as the One is full of 
Prudence and Caution. fo does the 
Other abound with Rafhnefs and 
Pref{umption, notwithftanding the 
Gloffes he has endeavoured to put 
upon it. But it was impofiible 
but Vanity fhould prevail vef 
Difcretion in a Republick drunk 
with her Profperiries, and de- 
bauch’d by her Puiffance. 

(3) Venss was ío afflicted at the 
Death ot <4./o21s, that the Heathens. 
in Teitimoiy of their Devotion 


for that Goddefs, eftablifh’d a cer- 
tain Feaft at the Beginning of the 
Summer, wherein they commemo- 
rated the Death of that Favourite. 
All the Cicies put themfelves in 
Mourning on that Occafien; Cof» 
fins were expofed at every Door, 
the Statues of Venus and Adonts 
were born in Proceflion with cer- 
tain Cifterns, in which they had 
with great care rais’d Corn, Herbs, 
and Lettuce, and thefe Cuifterns 
were called the Gardens of Adonis. 
Lettuce hada Place in this Solem- 
nity, becaufe they pretended Ado- 
mis was flain under a Lettuce. It 
is no difficult Matter to find out 
the Myftery of this Fable, if we 
confider that Lectuce is of a Quality 
contrary to Love. Thefe Eeftivals 
were not only folemniz’d at Athens, 
but threughour all Greece, in the 
Ifles and in Beypt. Nay the Peo- 


pie 
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in which the Women were ufed to expofe in all 
Parts of the City, Images refembling dead Men car- 
ried out to their Burial, and to reprefent Funeral 
Solemnities by their Lamentations and mournful 
Songs. The fnaiming alfo of the (1) Images of Mer- 
cury, moft of which in one Night had ther Fa- 
ces broken, did terrify many Períons who were 
wont to defpife things of that nature. It was given 
out, that this was done by the Corinthians, for the 
fake of the Syracufass, (2) who were a Colony of 
theirs, in hopes that the Athenians, obferving fuch 
Prodigies, might be induced to repent of the War. 
Yet this Report gain’d not any Credit with the 
People, nor the Opinion of Thole who would not 
believe that there was any thing ominous in the 
matter, butthat it was only anextravagant Action, 
committed by fome wild young Men coming from 
a Debauch; but They wereboth enrag’d and terri- 
fied at the thing, looking upon it to proceed from 
a Confpiracy of Perfons, who defign’d fome great 
Commotions in the State. And therefore as well 
the Council, as the Affembly of the People, which 
upon this Occafion was held frequently, in a few 
Days {pace examin’d diligently every thing that 
might adminifter ground for Sufpicion. During 
this Examination, Androcles, one of the Demagogues, 
‘produc’d certain Slaves and Strangers before them, 
who accus’d cibiades, and fome of his Friends, 



























of Mercary at the Doors of their 


ple of God were infeé&ted with 
Houfes made of fquare Stones of 


the Contagion, and the Abomt- 





nation was found even in ferwmfa- 
lem itlel£, as we find itin Ezechiel 
Cap. 8. v. 14. and behold there 
fat Women weeping for Tammuz, 
that is, Adonis. When rhe Feaft 
was over, they threw the Gar- 
dens inte the Sca, or into fome 
River. z 

(1) The Athenians ehad Statues 


VoL. II. 





a cubical Form, to denote the So- 
lidity of Reafon and the Stability 
of &reth, which, turn them how- 
foever you pleafe, are always fix’d 
and uniform. 

(2) Archias the Corinthian, 
Defcendent of Hercules, conducted 


that Colony to Syracufe. Thucyd. 
Strab. 
T for 
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for defacing other Images, in the fame manner, 
and for having prophanely aéted the facred Myite- 
ries at a drunken Meeting; wherein one Theodo- 





yus reprefented the Herald, Polition the Torch- 
bearer, and Alcibiades the Chief Prieft, and thatthe 


ing 
all 





tineans, which confifted ofa thoufand Menat Arms, 
{par’d not to fay openly, that they had undertaken 
this tedious maritime Expedition for the fake of 
Alcibiades, and that if he was ill usd, they would 
all prefently be gone, he recover’d his Courage, 
and became eager to make ufe of the prefent op- 
portunity for juftifying himfelf. At this his E- 
nemies were again difcouraged, as fearing left the 
People fhould be more gentle towards him in their 
Sentence, by reafonof the prefent Occafion which 
they had for his Service. ‘Therefore, to obviate 
this Mifchief, they contriv’d that fome other Ora- 
tors, who did not appear to be Enemiesto 4/cibia- 
des, but really hated him no lefs than Thofe who 
avow’d themfelves to be fo, fhould ftand up in the 
Affembly, and fay, that it was avery abfurd things 
that One who was created General of fuch an Ar- 
my with abfolure Power, after his ‘Troops were 
compleated, and the Confederates were come, 


fhould lofe the prefent Opportunity, whilft the pa 
ple 
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ple were chufing his Judges by Lots, and appoint- 
ing Times for the hearing of the Caufe : And that 
therefore he ought to fet fail prefently, (and may 
good Fortune attend him ;) but when the War 
ihould be at am end, he might thenin Perfon make 
his Defence according to the Laws. 

Bat dcidiades foon perceiv’d the Malice of this 
Delay, and appearing in the Affembly, reprefcented 
to them, that it was a very grievous thing to bhim, 
to be fent forth with the. Command of to great an 
Army, when he lay under fuch’ Accufations and 
Calumnies, that he defery’d to die, if he could not 
clear himfelf of the Crimes obje€ted to him. But 
when he had purg’d himfelf, and appear’d to be in- 
nocent, he thould then chearfully apply himfelf to 
the War, as tlanding no longer in fear of falfe Ac- 
cufers. But he could not prevail with the People, 
who commanded him to fail immediately. So he 
departed together with the other Generals, having 
with them near a hundred and forty Galleys, five 
thoufand one hundred Men at Arms, and about One 
thoufand three hundred Archers, Slingers, and light- 
arm’d Men, and all the other Povifions were aniwera- 
ble, and every way compleat. 

Arriving on the Coaft of Jtaly, he landed at 
Rhegium, and there propos’d his Advice in what 
manner they fhould manage the War. Wherein 
he was oppos’d by Nicias, but Lamachus being of 
his Opinion, they fail’d from Sietly forthwith, 
and took Catana. That was all which was done 
while he was there; (1) for he was ioon after re- 
cald by the Athenians, to abide his Tryal. Ac farft, 
(as we before faid) there were only fome flight 











(1) What an unconceivable Fic | yet he was hardly arrived uponthe 
of Factionis This in the 4rthent- |Spotbefore he was recall’dto anfwer 
nians! They had burt juft betore | tothe Charge they had againft bim: 
nam’d Alcibiades for One of their | Buc what can be expected froma 
Generals in this Expedition apgainft | giddy tHeadftrong Mob, whole 
Sicily. He was the tirreftthev could | ‘leads are intoxicated with ébe 
havo named tor that Purpofe; and | Fumes of Superttition? 


2 Sufpicions 
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Sufpicions offer’d againft AZcibiades, and Accufa- 
tions by certain Slaves and Strangers. But atter- 
wards in his ablence his Enemies attack’d him more 
fiercely, and contounded together the breaking the 
Images, with the Prophanation of the holy Mytte- 
ries, as tho” Both had been committed in purfu- 
ance of the fame Confpiracy for changing the Go- 
vernment. Thereupon the People imprifon’d All 
that were accus’d. without Diftinétion, and with- 
out hearing them, and repented themfelves exceed- 
ingly, that having fuch pregnant Evidence, they 
had not immediately brought /c:biades to his 
Tryal, and given Judgment againft him. And if 
any of his Friends or Acquaintance fell into the 
Peoples Hands, whilft they were in this Fury, they 
were fure to be us’d very feverely. Thucydides hath 
omitted to name his Accufers ; but Others mention 
Dioclides and Teucer: Amongtft whom is Phrynt- 
chus the Comic Poet, who introduces one fpeak- 
ing thus: 


Hear, Hermes, thy deceiv’d Athenians call / 
Preferve thy Image from a fecond Fall; 

Left Dioclides once again accufe, 

And facred Fuftice by falfe Oaths abufe. 


T'o which he makes Mercury return this Anfwer. 





Safe from Affronts my Statues I will guard; 
Falfe Teucer /hall not meet with new Reward, ‘ 
Nor fhall his impious Lies obtain Regard. 
The Truth is, his Accufers alledged nothing that 
was certain or folid againft him. One of them be- 
ing ask’d, How he knew the Men who defaced 
the Images; when he faid, He faw them by the 
Light of the Moon, was grofly miftaken; for it 
was juft New Moon when the Fact was i" 
is 
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This made all Men of underftanding cry out upon 
the Thing as a Contrivance; but the People were 
as eager as everto receive further Accufations; nor 
was their firit Heat atall abated, but they initantly 
feiz’d and imprifon’d every one that was accus’d. 
Amongft Thofe who were detain’d in Prifon mor- 
der to their Trryals, there was xzdocides the Ora- 
tor, whom the Hiftorian He/llanicus reports to be 
defcended from U/yffes. He was aways look’d upon 
to hate the Popular Government, and to affeét an 
Oligarchy. ‘The chiefeft ground of caufing him 
to be fufpected for defacing the Images, was becaufe 
the great Mercury, which was plac’d near his Houfe, 
and was an antient Monument of the Tribe of 
the Ægeides, was almoft the only Statue, of all the 
remarkable ones, which remain’d entire. For 
this Caufe it is now called the Mercury of Ando- 
cides; all Men giving it that Name, tho’ the In- 
{cription is an Evidence that it belongs to another 
‘Tribe. It happen’dthat Arndocides, above all Others 
who were Prifoners upon the fame account, did 
contract a particular Acquaintance and Friendfhip 
with one ZYimeus, a Perfon not equal to Andocides 
in Quality, but very extraordinary both for Parts 
and Boldnefs. He perfuaded Axzdocides to accufe 
himfelf and fome few others of this Crime, urging 
to him, that upon his Confeflion, he would be fe- 
cure of his Pardon, by the Decree of the People, 
whereas the Event of Judgment is uncertain to al] 
Men ; but to great Perfons, as He was, moft ter- 
rible. So that it was better for him,if he regarded 
himfelf, to fave his Life by a Falfity, than to fuf- 
fer an infamous Death, as one really guilty of the 
fame Crime. And if he hada regard to the Pub- 
lick Good, it was commendable to facrifice a few 
fufpected Men, by that means to refcue many ex- 
cellent Perfons from the Fury of the People. The 
Argument usd by Yiweus fo far prevail’d upon 
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Ardocides,as to make him accufe Himfelf and fome 
Others; and therenpon, according to the Decrce 
of the People, he wbtaincd his Pardon g afd aiil 
the Perfons which were nam’d by him, except 
fome few who fav’d themfelves by Flight) fuffer’d 
Death. To gain the greater Credit to his Infor- 
mation, ke accusd his own Servants amongtt O- 
thers. But notwithitanding'Fhis, the Peoples An- 
ger was not appeas’d; and being now no longer 
diverted by Thofe who had violated the Images, 
they were at Leifure ro pour out their whole Rage 
upon Alcibiades. And in Conclufion, they fent 
the Galley call’d the Salaminia, to recall him. But 
they gave it exprefly in Command to Whole thac 
were fent, that they fhovld ufe no Violence, nor 
feize upon his Perfon, but addrefs themfclves to him 
in the mildeftt ‘Terms, requiring him to follow 
them to Athens, in order to abide his Tryal, and 
purge himfelf before the People: For indeed they 
fear’d a Mutiny and a Sedition in the Army in 
an Enemy’s Country, which they knew it would 
be cafy tor Alcibiades to effect, if he bad a mind 
to it. For the Soldiers were difpirited upon his 
Departure, expecting for the future tedious De- 
lays, and that the War would be drawn out into 
a lazy length by Nicias, when Alcibiades, who was 
the Spur to Aćtion, wastaken away. For, though 
Lamachus was a Soldier anda Man of Courage, 
(1) yet being poor, he wanted Authority and Re- 


(1) This is ajeft Olfervetion uper 
an Army. wherein were {ò man; 
vain-gloricus Adventurers, amos 
Whom the Difpure was not who 
was the better Solduy, but who 
had the moft furpru: us Fquipage 
Andyct how many Rosman Con:- 
miinders do weread of. while 
Cheracter was brizhrned by their 
Foverty ? of Whom Horace has ad- 
miabiy faid, 


Hanc, cy incomptis Curium capillis 
Utilem Rello tulit, cz Camillum 
Seva Paupertas. 


We are not therefore to take what 
Plutarch {faith here as a fundamen- 
ra. Prin--rle, when there are fa 
may Ini-ances to the contrary. 


“ .c@ te has always been an Or- 
usmeni to Perfons ofa diftinguifh’d 


Wler.t. 
{pect 
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fpeé& in the Army. Alcibiades, juft upon his De- 
parture, prevented Mefina trom falling into the 
Hands of the Athenians. ‘There were Some inthat 
City, who were upon the point of delivering it 
up; but he knowing the Perfons, difcover’d them 
to fome Friends of the Syracu/ans, and thereby de- 
feared the whole Contrivance. When he arriv’d 
at Thuria, he went on Shore, and concealing him- 
felf there, efcap’d Thofe who fearch’d after him. 
But to One who knew him, and ask’d him, Zf 4e 
durft not truff his native Country ? he made an- 
{fwer, Yes, I dare truft her for all other Things; but 
when the Matter concerns my Life, I will not truft 
my Mother, left fhe fhould miftake, and unwarily 
throw in a black Bean inftead of a white one. When 
afterwards he was told, that the Affembly had pro- 
nounc’d Judgment of Death againft him, all he 
faid was, Z will make them fenfible that L am yet 
alive. 

The Information againft him was conceiv’d in 
this Form. 

“<< Theffalus, the Son of Cimon, of the Town of La- 
ce cides, doth accule Alcibiades, the Son of Clinias, of 
ct the Town of Scambonides, to have offended the 
cc Goddefles Ceres and Proferpine, by reprefenting in 
<c derifion the holy Myfteries, and fhewing them to 
c his Companions in his own Houfe: Where (1) 
c being habited in fuch Robes as are us’d by the 
Chief Prieft, when he fhews the holy things, 
cc he named himfelf the Chief Prieft, Polition the 
Torch-bearer, and Theodorus, of the Town of 
Phygea, the Herald, and faluted the reft of his 
Company as Priefts and Novices. All which was 
done with defign to expofe the Rites and Inftitu~ 
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(1) All the Myftery inthofe Ce- 1 Things, which were ufually con- 
remonies, and in that Initiation, | ceal’d, and which the Latins call’d 
jay in expofing to View certain} Cereris Mundum. : 

4. €c tions 
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cc tions of the (1) Eumolpides,and the Priefts and o- 
cc ther Officers of the holy Mytteries of the Temple 
cc at Eleufis.’ We was condemn’d as contumacious 
upon his not appearing, his Eftate confifcated, and it 
was decreed, Thatallthe Pricitts and Prie(tcfles fhould 
folemnly curfe him. But Oneof them, Theano, the 
Daughter of Menon, of the Town of graulos, is 
faid to have oppos’d that part of the Decree, fay- 
ing That ber holy Office oblig’d her to make Prayers, 
but not Execrations. 

Alcibiades \ying under thefe heavy Decrecs and 
Sentences, when firft he fled from Zhuria, pafs’d 
over into Peloponncfus, and remain’d fome time at 
Argos. But being there in fear of his Enemies, 
and feeing himfelf utterly rejected by his Native 
Country, he fent to Sparta, defiring Lettersof fafe 
Conduét, and affuring them, that he wculd make 
them amends by his tuture Services for all the Mif- 
chict he had done them, while he was their Ene- 
my. The Spartays giving him the Security he 
defir’d, he went thither chearfully, and was well 
receiv’d. Art his firft coming he brought it to 
pa(s, that laying afide all further Caution or Delay, 
they fhould aid the Syracufans, and he quicken’d 
and excited them fo, (2) that they forthwith dif- 
patch’d Gylippus into Sicily at the Head of an Ar- 
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fortify Decelea. That Fortrefs 


(t) Eumolpus was the Firft that 
made the Lacedamonians Matters 


digcfted and fetrled thofe My fte- 
ries of Ceres, for which Realon 
the Superinrendency of them was 
always refery’d to Him and his 
Defcendants; and in Failure cf 
thofe Defcendants, They who fuc- 
ceeded in the Fundtion, were 
nocwithftanding call’d Exmolpides. 
(2) The Reader may find in 
zeucydides, the Speech Alcibiades 
made in full Council to the Lace- 
damonians, to induce them to.af- 
fyi the Sicilians, attack Athens, ard 


of the Country, infomuch that the 
Athenians were depriv’d of the 
Profits that accru’d to them from 
their Silver Mines at Laurin, nor 
could they gather their Rents, or le- 
vy Fines upon their Demaines ; or 
reccive the Aid and Affiftance of 
their Neighbours. Befides Dece- 
lea became a Receptacle for all the 
Male-contents. and Abettors tfthe 
Spartans. It was fortified in the 
lalt Year of the gıt Olympiad. 
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my, utterly to deftroy the Forces which the 4the- 
nians had in Sicily. Another thing which he per- 
fuaded them to do, was to make War alfo upon 
the Athenians en the fide of Peloponnefus. But the 
third thing, and the moft important of all the reít, 
was to make.them fortify Decelea, which above all 
other Things did ftreighten and confume the 
Common-wealth of Athens. 

As Alcibiades gain’d Efteem by the Services 
which he render’d to the Publick, fo he was no 
lefs refpected for his manner of living in private, 
whereby he wholly captivated the People, and 
made them doaton him. For, he conform’d him- 
felf entirely to the Laconic way, fo that Thofe who 
faw him fhav'd clofe to the Skin, and bathe him- 
felf in cold Water, and feed upon a courfe Cake, 
and ufe their black Broth, would have doubted, 
or rather could not have believ’d, that he ever had 
a Cook in his Houfe, or had ever feen a Perfumer, 
or had worn a Robe of Milefian Purple. For he 
had (as it was obferved) this peculiar Talent and 
Artifice, whereby he gain’d upon all Men, that he 
could prefently conform himfelf to, and take up 
their Fafhions and Way of Living, more eafily than 
a Chamezlion can change himfelf into new Colours. 
Fora Chamezlion, they fay, cannot imitate one Co- 
lour, that is, white; but Alcibiades, whether he con- 
vers’d with debauch’d or virtuous Perfons, was {till 
capaple of imitating and complying with them. 
At Sparta, he was diligent at his Exercifes, frugal, 
and referv’d. In Jonia he was luxurious, frolick, 
and lazy. In Zhracia he wasalways drinking, oron 
Horfeback. And whenhetranfaéted with 7z/apher- 
nes, the King of Perfia’s Lieutenant, he exceeded 
the Perfiansthemfelves in Magnificence and Pomp. 
Not that his natural Difpofition changed fo eafily, 
nor that his Manners were fo very variable; but 


being fenfible that if he purfu’d his own Inclina- 
tions 
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tions he might give Offence toT hofe with whom he 
had occafion to converfe ; he theretore transform’d 
himfelf into fuch Shapes, and took up fuch Fafhi- 
ons, as he obferv’d to be moft agretéable to Them. 
So that to have feen him at Lacedetion, if a Man 
judg’d by the outward Appearance, he would fay 
of him, 


Tis not Achilles’ Son, but it is He, 
The very Man tde wife Lycurgus taught. 





But if one look’d more nearly into his Manners, he 
would cry out, according to the Proverb, 


"Lis the old Woman frilly frill lewd as ever. 


For while King -Agis was abfenr, and abroad with 
the Army, he corrupted his Wife Timea, and got 
her with Child. Nor did fhe deny it, but when 
fhe was brought to Bed of aSon, call’d him in publick 
Leotychides but when fhe was amongtt her Confidents 
and her Attendants, fhe would whifper that his Name 
ought to be 4/cibiades. To fucha degree was the tran- 
{ported by her Paffion for him. But He, onthe other 
fide, would fay in fport, he had not done this thing 
out of Revenge or Luft, but that his Race might one 
Day come to reign over the Lacedemonians. 

There were Many who acquainted gs with 
thefe Paffages; butthe Time itfelf gave the greateft 
Confirmation to the Story. For gis being frightned 
with an Earthquake, fled out of Bed from his Wife, 
and for ten Months after never lay with her; and 
therefore Leotychides being born after thofe ten 
Months, he would not acknowledge him for his 
Son, which was the Reafon that at laft he never 
came to the Kingdom. 

After the Defeat which the Athenians receiv’d in 
Sicily, Ambaffadors were difpatch’d to Sparta, at 
once from Chios, and Lesbos, and Cyzicum, to fig- 
nify their purpofe of deferting the Entcrefts of the 

Athenians. 
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Athenians. The Bæotians interpos’d in favour ofthe 
Lesbians, and Pharnabazus of the Cygianians; but 
the Lacedemonians, at the perfuafion of Alcibiades, 
chofe to affift thofe of Chios before all Others. He 
himfelf alfo went inftantly to Sea, and procur’d al- 
moft all Jozia to revolt at once; and joining him- 
felf to the Lacedemonian Gencrals, did great Mif- 
chief to the Athenians. But Agis was his Enemy, 
hating him for having difhonour’d his Wife, which 
he reicnted highly, and alfa not able to bear pati- 
ently the Glory he acquir’d; for moft of the great 
Aétions, which fucceeded well, were univerfally 
afcrib’d to dcibiades. Others alfo ofthe moft pow- 
erful and ambitious amongft the Spartans, were 
ready to burft with Envy againft /cibiades, and la- 
bour’d it fo, that at laft they prevail’d with the 
Magiftrates in the City to fend Orders into Jonia 
that he fhould be kild. But /cibiades had fecret 
Intelligence of it, and was afraid; fowhat tho’ he 
communicated all Affairs to the Lacedemonians, yet 
he took care not to fall into their Hands. At lait 
he retir’d to Zt/aphernes, the King of Perfa’s Liceu- 
tenant, for his Security, and immediately became 
the firit and moft confiderable Perfon about him. 
For this Barbarian not being himfelf fincere, but 
artificial and fuil of deceit, admir’d his Addrefs and 
wonderful Subtilty. And indeed his Carriage was 
fo agreeable in their datly Converfations and Plea- 
fures, that it could not but foften the worft Hu- 
mour, and take with the rougheft Difpofition. E- 
ven Thofe who fear’d and envy’d him, could nor 
but take delight and havea fort of Kindnefs for 
him, when they faw him, and were in his Com- 
pany. So that WZi/aphernes, who was otherwife 
fierce, and above all other Perfians hated the Greeks, 
yee was fo won by the Fiatteries of Alcibiades, that 
he fet himfelf even to exceed him in Civility; to 
that degree, that being the Owner of fome Gar- 
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dens which were extreamly delightful, by reafon 
that they were near Foun'ains and {weet Mea- 
dows, wheicin thire were Apartments and Houfes 
of Pleafure, royally and exqu.fitely rurnifh’d, he 
caus’d them to be call'd Alcibiades, and afterwards 
every one gave them that Name Thus Acibia- 
des, quitting the Intereft of the Spartans, as ‘Thofe 
whom he could no lorger trutt, becaule he ftood 
in fear of gis, endeavoured to do them all ill 
Offices, and render them odious to Ti/aphernes, who 
by his means was hindred trom affitting them v2- 
goroufly, and from finally ruining the Athenians. 
For, his Advice wa ‘o furntth them but {fparingly 
with Money, whereby he wouid wear them out, 
and confume them intenfibly 5; and when they had 
wafted rheir Strength upon one another, they 
would Both become an eaty Prey to his King. Zz- 
fapherues did xeadiiy purfue his Counfel, and did fo 
openly expr fsthe Value and Efteem which he had 
for him, that Alcibiades vias confider’d highly 
by the Grecians of all Parties. The Athenians now, 
in the midit of their Misfortunes, repenred them 
of their fevere Sentence again{ft him. And He, on 
the other fide, began to be troubled forthem, and 
to fear, left if that Common-wealth were utterly 
defiroy’d, he fhould fall into the Hands of the La- 
cedemonians, his mortal Enemies. At that time, 
the whole Strength of the Athenians was at Samos: 
And their Fleet which rode there was employ’d 
in reducing Such as had revolted, and in protecting 
the reitt of their Territories; for as yet they were 
in a manner equal to their Enemies at Sea. But 
they ftood in fear of 7z/nphernes and the Phenician 
Fleer, confifting ofa hundred and fifty Galleys,which 
was faid to be already under fail ; and if T hofe came, 
there remained then no Hopes for the Commen- 
wealth of Athens. When Acibiades underftood This, 
he fent fecretly to the Chief of the Athenians, who 
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were then at Samos, giving them Hopes that he would 
make Zi/aphernes their Friend; not with any De- 
Mion to gratify the People, wnom he would never 
truft; but out of his Refpect to the Nobility, if, 
like Men of Courage, they durft attempt to re- 
prefs the Infolence ot the People, and by taking 
upon them the Government, would endeavour to 
fave the City from Ruin. All of them gave a rea- 
dy Ear to the Propofal made by Alcibiades, except 
only Phrynicus, one of the Generals, who wasa 
Native of the Town of Dirades. He oppos’d him, 
fufpeéting, as the Truth was, that Alcibiades con- 
cern’d not himfelf, whether the Government were 
in thé People or the Nobility, but only fought by 
any Means to make way for his Return into his 
native Country; and to that end inveigh’d againft 
the People, thereby to gain the Nobility, and to 
infinuate himfelf into their good Opinion. But 
when Phrynicus found his Counfel to be rejeéted, 
and that he was now become a declar’d Enemy of 
Alcibiades, he gave fecret Intelligence of This to 
Affyochus, the Enemy’s Admiral, cautioning him 
to beware of dcibiades, and to look upon him 
as a Double-Dealer, and one that offered himfelf 
to both Sides; not underftanding all this while, 
that One Traytor was. making Drjfcoveries to 
Another. For d/yochus, who was zealous to gain 
the Favour of 7i/aphernes, cbferving the great Cre- 
dit which cibiades had with him, reveal’d to 4l- 
cibiades all that Phrynicus had faidagainit him. Al- 
cibiades pretently difpatch’d away Some to Samos, to 
accufe Phrynicus of the Treachery, Upon This, all 
the Commanders were enraged at Phrynicus, and tet 
themfelves againft him 3; and He feeing no other 
way to extricate himfelf from the prefent Danger, 
attempted to remedy one Evil by a greater. For he 
fent away to Ajfiyochus, to reproach him for betray- 
ing him, and to make an Offer to him at the fame 
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time to deliver into his Hands both the Army and 
the Navy of the tkenians. But neither did this 
Treafon of Phrynicus bring any Damage to the Athe- 
nians, by reaton that Aftyochus repeated his Trea- 
chery, and reveal’d alfo this Propofal of Polrynicus 
to Alcibiades. This was forefeen by Pbhrynicus, 
who fearing a fecond Accufation from Alcibiades, to 
prevent him, advertis’d the Athenians before-hand, 
that the Enemy was ready to fail, in order to fur- 
prize them, and therefore advis’d them to fortifie 
their Camp, and to béina readinefs to go aboard 
their Ships. While the Athenians were intent upon 
doing thefe Things, they receiv’d other Letters 
from Alcibiades, admonifhing them to beware of 
Phrynicus, as one who defign’d to betray their 
Fleet to the Enemy; to which they then give no 
Credit at all, conceiving that Alcibiades, who knew 
perfectly the Counfels and Preparations of the Ene- 
my, made ple of that Knowledge, in order to im- 
pofe upon them in this falfe Accufation of Péryni- 
cus. Yet afterwards, when Pbhrynicus was ftabb’d 
with a Dagger in the Market-place by Hermon, 
who was then upon the Watch, the Athenians en- 
tring into an Examination of the Caufe, folemnly 
condemn’d Pbhrynicus of Treafon, and decreed 
Crowns to Hermon and his Affociates. And now 
the Friends of Alcibiades carrying all before them 
at Samos, they difpatch’d Pi/ander to Athens, to 
endeavour a Change in the State, and to encourage 
the Nobility to take upon themfelves the Govern- 
ment, and deftroy the Republick; reprefenting to 
them, that upon ihefe Terms, Alcibiades would 
procure that %z/aphernes fhould become their Friend 
and Confederate. 
This was the Colour and the Pretence madeufe 
of by Thofe, who defired to reduce the Govern- 
ment of Athens to an Oligarchy. But as foon as 
they prevail’d, and had got the Adminiftration of 
Affairs 
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Affairs into their Hands, they took upon themfelves 
the Name ofthe Five thouland: whereas indeed they 
were but four hundred, and began to ilinht Alcibiades 
extreamly, and to profecute the War with iets Vi- 
gour than formerly: Partly becaute they durft not 
yet truft the Citizens, who fecretly derefted this 
Change; and partly becaute they shoughe the La- 
cedemonians, Who did ever affect rhe Government 
of the Few, would now preisthem iels vehemently. 
The People in the City were territy’d into a 
Submiffion, Many ot Thofe who had dar’d openly to 
oppofe the Four hundred having been put to Death. 
But they who were at Samos, were eusrag’d as foon 
as they heard this News, and retolv’d toiet Sailin- 
{tantly for the Pireum. And fending tor Acibia- 
des, they declar’>d Him General, requiring him to 
lead chem onto deftroy thete’ Tyrants. But in that 
juncture he did not aét like one raid ona fudden 
by the Favour of the Multitude, nor would yield 
and comply in every thing, as being oblig’d entirely 
to gratifie and fubmitto ‘hofe, who from a Fugi- 
tive and an Exile, had created him General of fo 
great an Army, and given him the Command of 
fucha Fleet: bur, as became a great Captain, he op- 
pos’d himfelf to the precipitate R efolutions which 
their Rage led them to, and by reftraining them 
from fo great an Error as they were about to com- 
mit, he manifeftly fav’d the Common-wealth. For 
if they had return’d to 4thens, all Jonia and the 
Ifles of the Helle/pont would have fallen into the 
Enemies Hands without Oppofition, while the 4- 
thenians, engag’d in Civil Wars, deftroyed one a- 
nother within the Circuit of their own Walls. 
(1) It was cibiades principally who prevented all 
this 

(1) He told them that fince they = to rhe War, and at the fame 

















bad made Choice of Him fortheir | time went under a Pretence of con- 
General, it was his Right to have | fuiting with Ti/aphernes, who was 
the Direétion of every thing re- then at AZi/etss, tho’ in Reality ic 
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this Mifchicf; for he did not only ufe Perfuafions 


to the whole Army, and 


inform them of the Dan- 


ger, but apply’d himfelf tothem One by One, en- 
treating Some, and forcibly reftrainimg Others. And 
herein he was much affifted by Zhra/f$bulus of Stira, 
(1) who having the loudeft Voice of all the tbe- 
nians, went along with him, andcry’d outto Thofe 





who were ready to be gone. 


Another great Ser- 


vice which cibiades did forthem, was, his under- 
taking that the Phenician Fleet, which the Lacede- 


monians expcéted to be fent to them by the Kin 





of Perfia, fhould either come in Aid of the tbe- 
nians, or otherwife fhould notcome at all. He went 
on Board with all Expedition in order to perform 
This, and fo manag’d the thing with Zi/aphernes, 
that tho’ thofe Ships were already come as far as 





Afpendos, yet they advanc’d no farther; fo thatthe 
Lacedemonians were difappointed of them. 


It was 


by both fides agreed, that this Fleet was diverted 


by the Procurement of /cibiades. 


But the Lace- 


daemonians openly accus’d him, that he had advis’d 
this Barbarian to ftand ftill, and fuffer the Greciaus 





to waite and deftroy one another. 





For it was evi- 


dent that the Acceffion of fo greata Force to either 


was to letthat Lord fee how great 
a Man he was become, and make 
him fenfible that he had it in his 
Power to be ferviceable, or preju- 
dicial to him, as he thoughr fic. 
By this means, as Thucydides has 
well obferv’d, he kept Is/aphernes 
in awe by his Authority with the 
Athenians, as he had done the 
Athenians before by his Intereft 
with Tifathernes. Upon his Re- 
turn from Miletus to Samos, he 
found the Athenians fully bent 
upon returning to Athens, which 
he prevented, as Plutarch tells usin 
this Place. This alone is a lively 


Sketch of Alcibiades his good 




















Senfe and Dexterity. | 

(1) When Homer commends a 
General for his loud Voice, which 
makes him to be heard by the 
whole Army, They who have no 
Tafte of Antiquity, look on it as a 
trifling Commendation. Here 
the Reader meets with an incon- 
teftable Inftance of the Ufe ofa 
loud Voice. A Trumpet maybe 
heard throughout a whole Camp, 
but what does it convey to the 
Hearers? a Sound only. Whereas 
the Voice can communicate Rea- 
fon to the Hearers, and it is Reafon 
that mut work upon the Under- 
{tanding. 
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Party, would have enabled them to have ravifh’d 
entirely the Dominion of the Sea from the other fide. 
Soon after this the four hundredU{urpeis were driven 
our, the Friends of /cibzades vigoroufly aflifting 
Thofe who were for the Popular Government. 
And now the People in the City not only defired, 
but commanded /cibiades to return home from his 
Exile. However he difdain’d to owe his Return 
to the meer Grace and Commiferation of the Peo- 
ple, and therefore refolv’d to come back with 
Glory, and upon the Merit of fome Eminent Ser- 
vice. ‘To this end he fail’d from Samos with a few 
Ships, and cruis’d on theSeaof Cuidos, and about 
the Hle of Coos, and got Inteligence there, that 
Mindarus, the Spartan Admiral, was fail’d with his 
whole Army into the Helle/poxt, in purfuit of the 
Athenians. 'Thereupon he made hatte to fuccour 
the dthenian Commanders, (1) and by good fortune 
arriv’d with eighteen Galleys at acritical time. For 
both the Fleets having engaged near bydos, the 
Fight between them had lafted from morning ’till 
night, the One fide having the Advantage on the 
right Wing, and the Other onthe Left. Upon his 
firft Appearance, both fides conceiv’d a falie Opi- 
nion of the end of his coming, for the Enemy was 
encouraged and the Athenians terrified. But sici- 
biades {addenly advanced the 4thenian Flag in the 
Admiral Ship, and with great Fury fell upon the 
Peloponnefians, who had then the Advantage, and 
were in the purfuit. He foon put them to fligkr, 
and follow’d them fo-clofe, that he forced themon 















(1) Thucydides, who at the End | tie'Circr:mftances relating to that 
of his Eighth Book has Jefr us a] -étc c u'dbebrought to Athens. 
Defcription af this naval Fight at | Suc Xexophbon, who begins his 
Abydos, takes not the leatt Notice | :’‘ftory were Thucydides leaves of, 
of 4iriésades his Arrival. The | has nor omitted it. He frirh rhat 
Reafon of which,in my Qpinion, | the Arhentans ow°d the Vittory to 
is,becaule Thucydides died that very | the Arrival of Alcibiades. 
Summer, berorean Account ¢fall 
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fhore, broke their Ships in pieces, and flew the, 
Men who endeavoured to favethemfelves by {wime 
ming; altho’ Pharnabazus was come down to their 
Aff_fittance by Land, and did what he could to co- 
ver the Ships as they lay under the fhore. In fine, 
the Athenians having taken thirty of the Enemies 
Ships, and recover’d all their Own, erected a “I ro- 
phy. After the gaining of fo glorious a Victory, 
his Vanity made him affeé to fhew himfelfto Zz/a- 
phernes, and having furnifh’d himfelf with Giftsand 
Prefents, andan Equipage tuitable to fo great a Gene- 
ral, he fet forwards towards him. But the thing did 
not fucceed as he had imagin’d; for Zi/apbernes had 
been long fufpeéted by the Lacedemonians, and was 
afraid to fall into Difgrace with his King upon 
that account, and therefore thought that Alcibiades 
arriv’d very opportunely, and immediately caus’d 
him to be feiz’d, and fent away Piifoner to Sardis 5 
fancying by this A& of Injuftice, to purge himfelf 
from former Imputations. But about thirty days after 
Alcibiades efcap’d from his Keepers, and having got 
a Horfe, fled to Clazomene, where he accus’d Ti- 











faphernes, as confenting to his Efcape. From thence 


he fail’d to the Athenian Camp, and being inform’d 
there that Mindarus and Pharnabazus were toge- 
ther at Cyzicum, he made a Speech tothe Soldrers, 
fhewing them that it was neceffary to attack the 
Enemies both by Sea and Land, nay even to force 
them in their Fortifications; for unlefs they gain’d 
a compleat Viétory, they would foon be in want 
of neceflary Provifions for their Subfiftance. As 
foon as ever he got them on Ship-board, he hafted 
to (1) Proconefus, and there gave Command to 
place all the fmaller Veffels in the midft of the 
Navy, and to take all poffible Care thatthe Enemy 
might have no Notice of his coming; and a great 





(15 An Ifland in the Propontis over-againft Cyzscum. 
Storm 
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Storm of Rain, accompanied with Thunder and 
Darknefs, which happened at the fame time, con- 
tributed much o the concealing of his Defign. So 
that it was net only undifcovered by the Enemy, 
but the Athenians themfelves were ignorant af its 
for he fuddenly commanded them on board, and fet 
fail before they were aware. As foon as the Dark- 
nefs was over, he perceiv’d himfelf to be in Sight 
of the Peloponnefian Fleet, which rode at Anchor 
before the Portof Cyzicum. Alcibiades, fearing left, 
if they difcover’d the Number of his Ships, they 
might endeavour to fave themfelves by Land, com- 
manded the refit of the Captains to {lacken their 
Sails, and follow after him flowly; whilft He ad- 
vancing with forty Ships, fhew’d himfelf to the 
Enemy, and provoked them to fight. The Enemy 
being deceived in their Number, defpis’d them, 
and fuppofing they were to contend with Thofe 
only, made themfelves ready, and began the Fight. 
But as foon as they were engag’d, they perceived 
the other Part of the Fleet coming down upon 
them, at which they were fo terrified, that they 
fled immediately. Upon that, Alcibiades, with twen- 
ty of his beft Ships, breaking through the midft of 
them, haftned to the Shore, and fuddenly making 
a Defcent, purfu’d Thofe who abandon’d their 
Ships and fled to Land, and madea great Slaugh- 
ter of them. Mindarus and Pharnabazus coming 
to their Succour, were utterly defeated. Mindarus 
was flain upon the Place, fighting valiantly, but 
Pharnabazus fav’d himfelf by flight. The Athe- 
nians flew great Numbers af their Enemies, won 
much Spoil, and took all their Ships. They alfo 
made themfelves Matters of Cyzicum, it being de- 
ferted by Pharnabazus, and putto death all the 
Peloponnefians that were there; and thercby not 
only fecur’d to themfelves the flelle/pont, but b 
force drove the Lacedamonians from out of all a 
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other Seas. They intercepted alfo fome Letters 
written to the Efhori, which gave an Account o: 
this fatal Overthrow, after their thore Lacozic man- 
ner: Our Hepes are at an ena: Mindarus 7s laine 
The Soldiers flarve; and we know not what Meafures 
to tak?. The Soldiers who follow’d Alcibiades in 
this laft Fight, were fo exalted with the Succeis, 
and come to that degree of Pride, that looking on 
themfelves as invirfcible, they difdained to mix with 
the other Soldiers, who had been otten overcome. 
For it happened not long before, Zhra/ylizs had 
reccived a great Defeat near Ephe/us, and upon that 
Occafion the Ephefians ercéted (1) a brazen Trophy 
to the Difgrace of the Athenians. ‘The Soldiers of 
Alcibiades reproach’d Thofe who were under the 
Command of Zhrafyllus, with this Misfortune, at 
the fame time magnifying Themfelves and their own 
Commander; and it went fo far at laft, that they 
would not do their Exercifes with them, norlodge 
in the fame Quarters. But foon after, Pharuabazus, 
with a great Strength of Horfe and Foot, falling 
upon the Soldiers ot Thra/yllus, asthey were laying 
walte the Territory of the bidenians, Alcibiades 
coming to their Aid, routed Pharuabazus, and, to- 
gether with Zhra/yllas, purfu’d him ’till it was Night. 
Then their Troops united, and returned together 
to the Camp, rejoicing and congratulating one a- 
nother. The next Day he ereéted a Trophy, and 
then proceeded to lay wafte with Fire and Sword 
the whole Province which wasunder Pharnabazus, 
where none durft appear to oppofe them. In this 
Aétion he took divers Priefts and Priefteffes, but 

































(1) Platarch faith this brazen | Ephefianstherefore, to the immor- 
Trophy was ercéted to the Dif- | tal Infamy of the Athenians, made 
grace of the Athenians, becaufe’till | their Trophies of Braifs; and it 
then Trophies were always of| was This mortifying Novelty, 
Wood, which decayi g by degrees, | with which Alcibiades his Soldi- 
thof Monumie..ts: t Hoftility pe- | ere reproach’d Thofeof Thrafyllus. 
rifhd with their Memories. The! Diodor. lib. xiil, 
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relead them without Ranfom. He prepar’d to 

ake War next upon the (1) Chalcedonians, who 
fe revolted from the Athenians, and had received 
a Lacedemonian Governor and (Gsarrifon. But having 
Intelligence that they had remow’d their Corn and 
Cattle out of the Fields, and had fent All to the 
Bithynians, who were thcir Friends, he drew down 
his Army tothe Frontier of the Bithynzans, and then 
fent a Herald to accufe them of this Procedure. ‘The 
Bithynians being terrify’dat his Approach, delivered 
up to him the whole Booty, and enter’d into an 
Alliance with him. Afterwards he proceeded to 
the Siege of Chalcedon, and enclos’d it with a Wall 
from Sea to Sea. Pharnabazus advanc’d with his 
Forces to raife the Siege, and Hippocrates, the Go- 
vernor of the Town, at the fame time gathering 
together all the Strength he had, made a Sally upon 
the Athenians. Alcibiades divided his Army fo, as 
to engage them Both at once, and not only forc’d 
Pharnabazus to a difhonourable Flight, but flew 
Hippocrates, and'a great number of the Soldiers 
which were with him. After This he fail’d into the 
Flellefpont, in order to raife Supplies of Maney, 
and took the City of Selybria 3; in which Action, 
through his precipitancy, he expofed himfelf to 
great Danger. For Some within the Town had 
undertaken to betray it into his Hands, and by a- 
greement were to give him a Signal by a lighted 
Torch about Midnight. But one of the Confpi- 
rators beginning to repent himfelf of the Defign, 
the reft, for fear of being difcovered, were driven 
to give the Signal before the appointed Hour. /- 
cibiades, as foon as he faw the Torch lifted up in 
the Air, tho” his Army was not in readinets to 
march, ran inftantly towards the Walls, taking 




















(1) Chalcedon ftood onthe Right Side of the Bofphorus, at the En- 
trance out of the Propontis intothe Euxine. 
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with him about thirty Men only, and commanding 
the reft of the Army to follow him with all poffible 
Diligence. When he came thither, he found the 
Gate open’d for him, and enter’d with his thirty 
Men,and about twenty more of the Ligbt- Arms who 
were by this time come up to them. They were 
no fooner fallen into the City, but he perceiv’d the 
Selybrians all arm’d coming down upon him ; fo 
that there was no Hope of efcaping if he ftaid to 
receive them; and on the other fide, having been 
always fuccefsful ’till that Day, where-ever he com- 
manded, his Glory would not fuffer him to fly. 
But on the fudden he thought of this Device: He 
reguir’d Silence by found of a Trumpet, and then 
commanded oneof his Men to make Proclamation, 
that the Selybriaxs fhould not take Arms againít 
the Athenians. 'T his cooled fuch of the Inhabitants 
as were fierceft for the Fight, for they fuppos’d 
that all their. Enemies were got within the Walls 
and it rais’d the Hopes of Others who were difpos’ 
toan Accommodation. Whilft they were parlying, 
and Propofitions were making on one fide and the o- 
ther, J/cibiades’s whole Army came up tothe Town. 
But then conjecturing rightly that the Selybrians 
were well inclin’d to Peace, and fearing left the 
City might be fack’d by the Thracians, (who came 
in great Numbers to his Army to ferve as Volun- 
teers, out of their particular Kindnefs and Refpeét 
for him) he commanded them All to retreat with- 
out the Walls. And upon the Submiffion of the 
Selybrianss he fav’d them from being pillag’d 
and only taking of them a Sum of Money, an 
placing an Athenian Garrifon in the Town, he de- 
parted. 

During this Action, the Athenian Captains who 
befieg’d Chalcedon, concluded a Treaty with Phar- 
mabazus upon thefe Art:cles; That he fhould bive 
them a Sum of Money: Thaer the Chalcedonians 
fkould 
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thould return to the Subjection of Athens, and that 
the Athenians fhould make no Inroad into the 
Province wheieot Pharnabazus was Governor; 

and Pharnabazus was allo to provide fafe Ccnduéts 
for the dthermanx Ambaffadors to the King of Per- 
fia. Afterwards when Alcibiades veturn’d thither, 
Pharnabazus requir’d that He alfo thould be Tworn 
to the Treaty; but he refus’d it, unlefs Plarznaba- 
zus would {wear at the fame time. When the 
Treaty was {worn to on both fides, Alcibiades went 
againít the Byzantines who had revolted from the 
Athenians, and drew a Line of Circumvallation a- 
bout the City. But 4xzaxilaus and Å ycurgus, toge- 
ther with fome Others, having undertaken to be- 
tray the City to him, upon his Enypag-ment to 
preferve the Lives and Eftates of the Inhabitants, 
he caus’d a Report to be {pread abroad, as if by 
reafon of fome unexpeéted Commotion in Zonia, 
he fhould be obliged to raife the Sicge. And ac- 
cordingiy that Day he made afhew to depart with 
his whole Fleet; but returned the fame Night, 
and went afhore with all his Men at Arms, and 
filently and undifcovered march’d yp to the Walls. 
At the farne time his Ships were row’d into the 
Haven with all poffible violence, coming on with 
much Fury, and with great Shouts and Outcries, 
The Byzantines being thus furpriz’d, and quite 
aftonifhed, while they were univerfally engag’din 
defence of their Port and Shipping, gave oppor- 
tunity to Thofe who favoured the Athenians, íe- 
curely to receive _d@cibiades into the City. Yet 
the Enterprize wasnotaccomplifhed without fight- 
ing, for the Peloponnefians. Bootians, and Megare- 
ans, not only repuls’d Thofe who came out of the 
Ships, and forc’d them to get on board again, but 
hearing thatthe Athenians were enter’d on the other 
fide, they drew up in order, and went to meet 
them. But “Alcibizdes gain’d the Victory, after a 
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fharp Fight, whercin he Himfelf had the Command 
of the Right Wing,and Theramenes of the left, anç 
took about three hundred of the Enemy Pritoners. 
After the Battel, not one of the Byzantines was 
flain, or driven out of the City, according to the 
‘Terms upon which the City was put into his 
Hands, that they fhoutd receive no prejudice in 
their Perfons or Eftates. Whereupon Anaxilas 
being afterwards accufed at Lacedemon for this Trea- 
fon, he neither difown’d nor was afham/’d of the 
Action: For he urged © thathe wasnot a Lacede- 
cce monian but a Byzantine and that he faw not Spar- 
<< za, but Byzantium, inextream Dangcr ; the City fo 
“<< fireightly begirt, that it was not poflible to bring 
€c in any new Provifions, andthe Peloponnefians and 
cc Beotians, which were in Garrifon, devouring their 
<< old Storesswhilft the Byzantines with their W ives 
cc and Children were readytoftarve. “Phat he had 
<< not betray’d his Country to Enemies, but had de- 
<c livered it fromthe Calamities of War; wherein he 
€ had follow’d the Example of the moft worthy La- 
cc ced.enzoniansywho efteem’d nothing to be honoura- 
<< ble and juft, but what was profitable for their 
<< Country.” The Lacedemonians, upon the hearing 
sis Defence, were fo well pleas’d, that they difí- 
charged All that were accus’d. 

And now Alcibiades began to defire to fee his 
native Country again, or rather to fhew his Fel- 
low-Citizens a Perfon who had gain’d fo many 
Viétorics for them. To this end (1) he fet Sail 

for 

(1) He failed firt to Samos | had embark’dall his Effects. From 
where being joir’d by tweery | Paros he fet fail for the Lacente 
Ships, he coafted Caria, and en- Gulph, in order to enter into the 
terd into thé Cerazick Gulph ;| Haven of Gythinm, where be was 
from whence, after having levieda|told the Spartans had fitted out 
round Sum of Money upon the|thirry Ships, and to wait there for 
Inhabrrants, he returned to Samos:| News from Athens. and an Ac- 
from Samos be proceeded with] ccunt of the Difpofirion the Athe- 


twenty Velicis to Paros, where hef zians were in towards him. There 
i ho 
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for Athens, his Ships being adorn’d on every fric 
‘with great numbers of Shields and other Spouis, 
and towing after them many Galleys taken trom 
the Enemy, and the Enfigns and Ornaments of 
many Others which he had tunk and deftroy’d; All 
of them together amounting to two hundred. But 
there is little Credit to be given to what Daris the 
Samian (who pretended himfelf to be defcended 
from icibiades) does add, that Chry/fogonus, who 
had won the Prize at the Pythian Games, play’d 
upon his Flute as the Galleys pafs’d on, whilit the 
Oars kept time with the Mufick; and that Calli- 
pides the Tragedian, attir’d in his Buskins, his pur- 
ple Robes and other Ornaments which he ufed in 
the Theatre, excited Thofe who laboured at the 
Oars: and that the Admiral Galley enter’d into thë 
Port with a purple Sail. For thefe things are fuch 
kind of Extravagancies as are wont to follow a De- 
bauch ; and neither Theopompus, nor Huphorus, nor 
Xenophon mention them. Nor indeed isit credible, 
that One who returned from fo long an Exile, and 
fuch a Variety of Misfortunes, fhould carry himfelf 
with fo much Infolence and Luxury. On the con- 
trary, he enter’d the Harbour full of Fear, nor 
would afterwards venture to go on fhore,’till f{tand- 
ing on the Deck, he faw Euryptolemus his Nephew; 
and Others of his Friends and Acquaintance, who 
were ready to receive him, and invited him to 
Land. As foon as he was landed, the Multitude, 
who came out to meet him, difdain’d to bettow a 
Look on any of the other Captains, but came in 
Throngs about civiades, and faluted him with 
loud Acclamations, and {fWll,follow’d him. They 
who could prefs near him, crown’d him with Gar- 
lands. and They who could not come up fo clofe, 




















he receiv’d Advice that they had | zən, and his Friends in their Let- 
declar’d Him their Generarin Con- } ters prefs’d his Return, whereupon 
junetier with Thrafoulus ang Cø- ‘he {er fail for dthens. 
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yet ftay’d to behold him afar off, and the old Men 


pointed him our, and fhewed him to the young 


Ones. 
with fome Tears, and the prefent Happinefs was 


Neverthelefs thts publick Joy was mixeca 





allay’d by the Remembrance of allthe Miferies they 


had endur’d. 





They made Reflections ** that they 


ec could not have fo unfortunately mifcarried in Sz- 
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cily, or been deteated inany of thofethings which 
they nad ever hoped for, if they had left rhe Ma- 
nagement of their Affairs, andthe Commend of 
their Forces, to 4/cMHiades. Since upon his under- 
takingthe Adminiftration, when they were ina 
manner ruin’d at Sea, and could fcarce defend the 
Suburbs of their City by Land, and at the fame 
time were miferably diftracted with inteftine Faéti- 
ons, He had rais’d them up from this low and deplo- 
rable Con@dition,and had not only reftor’d them to 
their ancient Dominion of the Sea, but hadalfoat 
made them every where victorious over their 
Enemies Land.” ‘There had been a Decree for 


recalling him from his Banifhment already pafs’d by 
the People, at the Inftance of (1) Critias the Son of 





Callai/chbrus,as appears by his Elegies, in which he 


puts d/cibiades in Mind of this Service. 


from my Propofal the Decree did come, 
IY hich from your tedious Exile brought you home. 





That youre reftor’d, you to my Friendfhip owe ; 


L was the firft durft prefs it fhould be fo. 


(1) This Critias was Uncle to 
Flato’s Mother, the fame with 
Him that was One of the Thirrs 
Tyrants. He is the Author af a 
Trearife concerning the Republick 
of Sparta, and of fome Elegies. 
Atheneus has given usa pretty large 
Fragment of One of his Elegies, 
which is fufficient to makeus fen- 
fible that he was very well quali- 


fied for fuch fort of Compofitions. 
In thet E'egy he calls Temperance 
the Netghbour of Piety. 


Kai tiv ’FuocCins yeirova fæ- 
pposurvnr. 


This is the Critras that Plato intro- 
duceth in his Dialogues. 


The 
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The People being f{ummoned to an Affembly, lci- 


hiades came in amongft them,and firit bewail’d fand 





Ismented his own Sufferings, and gently and mo- 
deftly complained of their Ufage, imputing all to 
his hard Fortune, and fome ill Genius that attended 


him. 


Then he difcourfed at large of the great Af- 


furance of their Enemies, but withal exhorted them 
to take Courage. The People crown’d him with 
Crowns of Gold, and created him General both atc 


Land and Sea with 





abfolute Power. 


They alfo 


made a Decree, that his Eftate fhould be reftor’dto 
him, and that the Eumo/pides and the Holy Heralds 
fhould again abfolve him from the Curfes which they 
had folemnly pronounc’d again{t him, by Sentence 


of the People. 


W hich when all the reft obey’d, 


Theodorus the High-prieft excus’d himfelf, For, faid 
he, (1) Z never denounced any Execration againft bint, 
if he have done nothing againft the Commonwealth. 

- But notwithftanding the Affairs of dlcibiades luc- 
ceeded fo profperoufly, and fo much ta his Glory, 
yet Many were ftill much difturb’d, and look’d upon 








Goddels AZinerva, 
was kept. 


(1) The Prieft means that the Ex- 
ecration was conditional,and couid 
not affect Thofe that were innocent, 
nor could it be recail’d, cr averted 
from the Head ofthe Guilty. This 
Diflin&tion was very prefuming in 
fo nice a Conjunéture, whilft the 
Paffions of the People were fo 
ftrong in Favcur of Alcibiades. 

(2) This was a Feftival among the 
Athenians annually celebrated in 
Honour of Minerva, whom they 
worthipped under the Name of 4- 
graula. which hasled Heiz/fins and 
Others into an Error wuitn they 
fay ic was folemnized in the Honour 


the time of his Arrival to be ominous. For onthe fame 
Day that he cameintothe Port, (2) the Feaftof the 
which they cail the Plynteria, 
It isthe 25th Day of September, when 


of Azraula the Daughter of Ce- 
crops, ashasbeenohferved by Meur- 
fius. At this Feftivai they ftripp’d 
the Srarue of the Goddels, and 
wafh’dir, from whenceit was cal- 
led Plyntersa. (maur]ns in Greek, 
fignifying a Fuiler, or Scowerer ;) 
That Day was confider’d as One ot 
the moftunlucky. Their Temples 
ltkewife were at thar time encom- 

affed about witha Cord, ro denore 
rhat they were fhutup, as was cu- 
ftomary in all inaufpicious days, 
and they carried dried Figs in Pro- 
ceffion, becaufe thar was the firft 
Fruit that was eaten after Acorns. 


the 
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the (1) Praxiergides do folemnize thofe Myficries 
which are not to be revealed, taking all the Orna 
ments from off her Image, and keeping the Imagu 
itícif (2) clofe covered. Hence it is that the 
Athenians eiteem’d this Day molt inaufpicious, and 
never go about any thing of importance upon it: 
And therefore they imagined, that the Goddefs did 
mot receive dicibiades gracioutly and propitioufly, 
but hid her Face frome him, and rejeéted him. 

Notwithitanding which, every thing fucceeding 
accorcing to his Wif, when the hundred Galleys 
were fitted out, and ready to fail, an honourable 
Zeal detain’d him’till the Celebration of the grand 
(3) Myfterics were fully paft. For, fince the time 
that Decel/ea was fortified, the Enemies had made 
themielves Mafters of allthe Roads which lead from 
Aihens to Eleufis, and by reafon thereof, the Pro- 
ceffion being of neceffity to go by Sea, could not be 
perform’d with Solemnity ; butthey were forced to 
omit the Sacrifices, and Dances, and other Holy 
Ceremonies, which were us’dto be perform’d inthe 
Way called Holy, when the Statue of Bacchus is car- 
tied in Proceffion to Eleufis. Alcibiades therefore 
judg’d (4) it would be a glorious Action, whereby 
he fhould do Honour to the Gods, and gain Etteem 
with Men, if he reftor’d the ancient Splendor to 





























(1) This Word fignifies in the] Ceres and Proferpine. That Feftivay 


literal Senie Opera facientes, which 
is as much as to iay They that ce- 
lebrate the Niyfteries, for rpat ext 
fignifies to do, to celebrate, and boy or 
by way of Excelicnce fignifies the 
Myftertes. 

(2) They ftripp’d Minerva of 
ker Habits and Ornaments, in or- 
der to wath or clean them, bur 
that fhe might not in the mean 
time be expofed naked, they co- 
vered the Statue all over. 

(3) He means the Myfteries of 


continued for Nine Days, and on 
the frxrh they carried in Proceffion 
to Eleufis the Statue of Bacchus, 
whomthey fuppofed to be the Son 
of Fupiter and Ceres. 

(+) He rather did it, to efface, by 
fucn a fingular Aét of Devotion, 
the Sufpicion he lay under of Im- 
piety, for having maim/’d the Sta- 
tues, and profancd the Myfteries. 
The People are generally led ty Ap- 
Pearances. 
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thefe Rites, in conducting the Procetlion again by 
„2nd, and proteéting it with his Army from the 

Enemy. For thereby he was fure, if .7g7s itood itill 
and did not oppofe him, it would very much dimi- 
nif, and obfcure his Glory; or otherwife that he 
fhould engage in a Holy War in the Caute of the 
Gods, and in detence of the moftfacred and folemn 
Ceremonies ; and this in the fight of his Country, 
where he fhould have all his PeRow-Citizens W it- 
nefies cf his Valour. As foen as he had refolv’d 
upon this defign, and had communicated it to the £z- 
molpides,and other holy Ofiicervs, he placed Sentinels 
on the tops of the Mountains, and ac the break of 
Day fent forth his Scouts. And then taking with 
him the Priefts, and confecrated Perfons, and Thofe 
who had the charge of initiating Others in the 
holy Myfteries, and encompatling them with 
his Soldiers, he conduéted them with great Order 
and profound Silence. This was an Auguft and 
Venerable Procefli.cn, wherein All, who didnot en- 
vy him, faid, He performed at once the Office of an 
Hligh-prieft and of a General. ‘The Enemy durit 
not attempt any thing againft them; and thus he 
brought them back in Safety to the City. Upon 
which as he was exalted in his own Thought, fo 
the opinion which the People had of hisConduédt, 
was rais’d tothat degree, that they look’d upon their 
Armies as irrefiftible and invincible while He com- 
manded them. He fo wonupon the lower and mea- 
ner fort of People, that they paffionately defired he 
would take the Sovereignty upon him ; Some of them 
made no difhculty to tell him fo, and to advife him 
to put himfelf out of thereachof Envy, by abolifh- 
ing the Laws and Ordinances of the People, and 
fuppreffling thofe ill-affected Perfons who would 
overturn the State, that fo he might act and take 
upon him the Management of Affairs, without 
{ftar ding in fear of being called to an account. How 
far 
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far his own Inclinations led him to ufurp Sovereign 
Power, is uncertain; but the moft confiderable Per/ 
fons in the City were fo much afraid of it, that 
they haftened him on Shipboard all they could, 
granting him Liberty to chufe his own Officers, 
and allowing him all other things as he defired. 
Thereupon he fet fail with a Fleet of an hundred 
Ships, and arriving at Andros, he there fought with 
and defeated, as well the Inhabitants, as the Lace- 
demonians, who afflifted them. But yet he took not 
the City, which gave the firft Occafion to his Ene- 
mies for all their Accufations againít him. Certainly 
if ever Man was ruined by his own Glory, it was 
Alcibiades: For his continual Succefs had begot fuch 
an Opinion of his Courage and Condudt, that if he 
failed in any thing he undertook, it was imputed 
to his negle& ; and no one would believe it was 
through want af Powcr: For they thought nothing 
was too hard for him, if he went about ic in good 
earneft. They fancied allo every day that they 
fhould hear News of the reducing of Chios, and of 
the reft of Zonia, and grew impatient that things 
were not effected as faft and as fuddenly as they ima- 
gined. They never confidered how extreamly Mo- 
ney was wanting, and that being to make War with 
an Enemy, who had Supplies of all things from a 
great King, he was often forced to forfake his 
Camp in order to procure Money and Provifions 
for the Subfiftance of his Soldiers. This it was 
which gave occafion for the laft Accufation which 
was made againft him. For Ly/#nder being fent from 
Lacedemon witha Commifion to be Admiral of their 
Fleet, and being furnithed by Cyrus with a great 
Sum of Money, gave every Mariner four Oboles 
a-day, whereas before they had but Three. —4cib#- 
ades could hardly allow his Men three Oboles, and 
therefore was conftrained to go into Caria to fur- 


nifh himfelf with Money. Hie left the Care of the 
4. F ect, 
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Fleet, in his abfence, (1) to Antiochus, an expe- 
rienced Seaman, but rafh and inconfiderate, who 
had exprefs Orders from _d/cibiades not to engage, 
tho’ the Enemy provoked him. But he {flighted 
and difregarded the Orders to that degree, that ha- 
ving made ready his own Galley and Anothes, he 
prefently ftood tor Epbe/us, where the Enemy lay, 
and as he failed before the Heads of their Galleys, 
ufed the higheft Provocations poflible both in 
Words and Deeds. Ly/ander at firft manned out 
afew Ships, and purfued him ; but all the the- 
nian Ships coming in to his Afliftance, Ly/ander al- 
fo brought up his whole Fleet, which gained an 
entire Victory. He flew Antiochus himfelf, took 
many Men and Ships, and erected a ‘Trophy. 

As foon as Alcibiades heard this News, he retur- 
ned to Samos, and loofing from thence with his 
whole Fleet, he came and offered Battel to Ly/an- 
der. But Ly/fander, content with the Victory he had 
gained, would not ftir. Amongft others in the Army 
who had a Malice to Alcibiades, Thrafybulus, the 
Son of Thra/fon, was his particular Enemy, and went 
purpofely to Athens to accufe him, and to exafpe- 
rate his Enemies in the City againft him. In an 
Oration to the People he reprefented that /cibia- 
des had ruined their Affairs, and loft their Ships, by 
infolently abufing his Authority, committing the 
Government of the Army in his Abfence, to fuch 
as by their Debauchery and fcurrilous Difcourfes 
got moft into Credit with him, whilft he wander’d 
up and down at pleafurg¢ to raife Money, giving him- 
felf up to all Luxury and Exceffes amongft the by- 
denian and Jonian Courtezafs, at a time when the 
Enemy’s Navy rode at Anchor fo near His. It was 
alfo objećted to him, that he had fortified a Caftle 


(1) This isthe Antiochus whọ had | loofe. A {mall Piece of Service ve- 
got into his good Graces by catch- | ry handfomely rewarded. 
ing forzhim the Quail he had let 
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near Byzantium in Thrace, for a fafe Retreat for him- 
felf, as One that either could nor, or wouid not live 
in his own Country. The Athenians gave Credit 
to thefe Informations, and difcovered the Refent- 
ment and Difpleafure which they had conceived 
againft him, by chufing other Generals. 

As foon as Alcibiades heard of this, he immediate- 
ly forfook the Army, bcing afraid of what might 
follow: And gettmg many Strangers together, he 
made W ar upon his own account againft thofe Thra- 
cians who pretended to be free, and acknowledged 
no King. By this means he amafs’d to himfelfa 
great Treafure out of the Spoils which he took, 
and at the fame time fecured the bordering Grecians 
from the Incuriions of the Barbarians. 

(1) Tydeus, Menander and Adimantus, the new- 
made Generals, were at that time riding in the Ri- 
ver gos, with all the Ships which the Athenians 
had lett: From whence they ufed to go out to Sea 
every Morning, and offer Battel to Ly/ander, who 
lay at Anchor near Lamp/acus; and when they had 
done fo, returning back again, they lay all the reft 
of the Day carelefly and without Order, as Menwho 
defpifed the Enemy. Alcibiades, who was not far 
off, did not think fo flightly of their Danger, nor 
did neglect to letthem know it, but mounting his 
Horfe, he came to the Generals, and reprefented 
ro them, that they had chofen a very inconvenient 


























Station, as wanting afafe 
from any Town; fo that 


€1) Plutarch skips over three 
Years compiear, and takes nc ne- 
tice of what was performed by 
the Ten Generals that fucceeded to 
Alcibiades. He paffes over the 
2¢th Year of the Pelotonnefian War; 
and che 26rh,in whichthe Atbhbeni- 
ans obtained the Victory at Argi- 
wife; and almoft the whole 27th, 


Harbour, and far diftant 
they were conittrained to 





towards the End of which the 4- 
thenians failed to Egas Patamos,; 
where they received the Blow that 
is fpoken of in this Place. I thought 
it neceflary to fill upchis Void, for 
the better Information of Such as 
fhall.be difpofed to form an Hito- 
rical Pian upen thefe Lives. 


fend 
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fend for their necceflary Provifions as far as Se/lus. 
Fe alfo reprov’d them tor their Carelefinefs, in fut « 
fering the Soldiers when they went aihore, to dif- 
perie themfelves, and wander up and down at their 
Pleafure, when the Enemy’s Fleet, which was un- 
der the Command of one General, and {ftrictly» obe- 
dient to Diicipline, lay fo very near them. Aici- 
biades admonifhed them of thçfe things, and advited 
them to remove the Ficet to Seffos. But the Ad- 


marals did not only difregard what he faid, but Zy=. 


deus with great Infolence commanded him to be 
gone, faying, That now not He, but Others bad the 
Command of the Forces. Whereupon Aicidiades ful- 
pecting fomething of Treachery in them, departed. 
But he told his Friends who accompanied him out 
of the Camp, ‘that if the Generals had not uled bine 
with fuch infupportable Contempt, be woald with- 
in a few Days have forced the Lacediemonians, Pow- 
ever unwillinft, either to have fought the Athenians 
at Sea, or to have deferted their Ships. Same look- 
ed upon This as a piece of Oftenration only, but 
Others faid, the thing was probable, for that he 
might have (1) embark’d great Numbers of the 74ra- 
cian Cavalry and Archers, to affault and d:forder 
them in their Camp. The Event did {foon make 
it evident, how very rightly he judged of the Er- 
rors which the Athenians committed: For Ly/an- 
der fell upon them ona fudden, when they leaft fuf- 
pected it, with fuch Fury, that Conon, with (2) eight 
Galleys only efcaped him, all the reit (which were 





(1) This isthe Senfe of Plutarch, 4 vided by the Hell [pent 5 tut he 
whofe Meaning has bten mifun- j| could make a Dorrera: upen them 
derftood by his Interpreters, who f| by Sea, in which Senfe rlutarch is 
did not rightly underfiand the Sig- | to be un.erftood, 
nification of the Word sigery-- (2) There was a Nirth called 
YOV. He could not attackthe La- | Paralus. which efcaped. and car- 
cedamonians by Land from Evos {ries the N wr of their Defeat to 
Potamos, tor Thceyslav a!’ Laz.p- | athens. Conon himfeit retired to 
facus, gswhich two Piaces were di- ! Cyprus. 
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about two hundred) he took and carried away, to- 
gether with three thoufand Prifoners, which he af- 
terwards puts to Death. And within a fhort time 
after, he took Athens it felt, burnt all the Ships 
which he found there, and demoliffied their long 
W alls. 

After this Acibiades {tanding in dread of the La- 
cedemonians, who were now Matters both at Sea 
and and, retired into Aithynia. Hie fent thither 
great Treafure before him, took Much with him, 
but left much more iff the Caftle where he had be- 
fore refided. Buc he loft great part of his Wealth 
in Bithynia, being robbed by fome Lhracians who 
lived in thofe Parts; and thereupon he determined 
to go tothe Court of Artaxerxes, (1) not doubting 
but that the Ki: z, if he would make tryal of his 
Abilities, would find him not inferior to Themiffocles, 
befides rhc he was recommended by a more ho- 
nouradie Cauie. For He went not, as Themiffocles 
dil, to offer his Service againft his Fellow-Citi- 
zens, bur againft their Encmics, and to implore 
the King’s Aid for the Defence of his Country. 
Fic concluded that Pharnabazus would moft readily 
procure him a fate Conduct, and therefore went in- 
to Phrygia to him, and continued to dwell there 
fome time, paying him great Refpect, and being 
honourably treated by him. The Athenians in the 
mean time were miferably afHliéted at their lofs of 
Empire, but when they were deprived of Liberty 
alfo, and Ly/ander had impofed thirty Governors 
upon the City, and their Strate was finally ruined, 
then they began to reflect on thofe things, which 
they would never ccnfder whilft they were ina 




















(1) Plutarch fill follows the O- | and the Advancement of his Son 
pinion of Thucydides, who faith, | Artaxerxesto the Throne. It was 
that Themiftocles arrived at the} cockst Pr-nce both Theziffocles and 
Court of the great King immedi- | Alcibigdes fled in their Extremi- 
ately upon the Death of Xerxes, | ues. 
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orofperous Condition : then they did acknowledrre 
and bewail their former Errors and Follies, and 
judged the fecord ill Ufage of Alcibiades to be of 
all Others the moit inexcul.ble: For he was TC- 
jected without any Fault committed by himicelf 5 
and only becaufe they were incenfed againit his 
Lieutenant for having thamefully loita fewShips,they 
much more fhamefully deprived the Commonwealth 
of a moft valiant and moit accomplithed General. 
Yet in this tad State of Affairs they had ftill fome 
faint Hopes left them, nor would they utterly de- 
fpair of the Athenian Commonwealth, while ici- 
biades was fafe. For they perfuaded ithemfclves be- 
fore when he was an Exile, he could not content 
himfelf to live idle and at eafe, much lefs now (if 
he could find any favourable Opportunity ) would 
he endure the Infclence of the Lacedemonians, and 
the Outrages of the thirty Tyrants. Nor was it an 
abfurd thing in the People to entertain fuch Imagina- 
tions, when the thirty Tyrants themfelves were fo 
very folicitous to be informed, and to get Intelli- 
gence of allhis Aétions and Defigns. In fine, Critéas 
reprefented to Ly/ander, that the Lacedemonians 
could never fecurely enjoy the Dominion of Greece, 
tili the Athenian Democracy was abfolutely deftroy- 
ed. And tho’ now the People of Athens teemed 
quietly and patiently to fubmit to fo {mall a Number 
of Governors, yet dcibiades, whilft he lived, would 
never fuffer them to acquiefce in their prefent Cir- 
cumitances. 

Yet Lyfazder would not be prevailed upon by 
thefe Difcourfes, ’till at laft he received fecret Let- 
ters from the Magiftrates of Laccdemon, expretly 
requiring him to get Alcibiades difpatched : W he- 
ther it was that they feared the Vivacity of his Wit, 
or the Greatnelis of his Courage in enterprifing what 
was hazardous, or whether it was done to gratify 
King Agis. Upon receipt of this Order, Ly/ancer 
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fent away a Meflengerto Pharnabazus, defiring him 
to put it in execution. P/arnabazus committed 
the Affair to Afageus his Brother, and to his Uncle 
Sufamithres. Alcibiades refided at that time ina 
{mall Village in Phrygia, together with Zimandra, 
a MANLicfs of His As De fiepr, he had this Dream: 
Ele thought himfelf attired in his Miftrefs’s Habit, 
and that She, holding itim in her Arms, dreffed his 
Head, and painted his Face, as if he had been a 
Woman. Otheis fay, he dreamed that Mageus cut 
off his Head, and burnt his Body 3 and it is faid, 
that it was but a little while betore his Death that 
he had thefe Vifions. They who were fent to af- 
{fafinate him, had not Courage enough to enter the 
Houfe, but furrounding it finit, they fet it on fire. 
Alcibiades as {oon as he perceived it, getting toge- 
ther great Quantities of Cloaths and Furniture, threw 
them upon the Fire, with a Defign to chokeit; and 
having wrapped his Robe about his left Arm, and 
holding his naked Sword in his Right, he caft himfclf 
into the middle of the Fire, and efcaped fecurely thro’ 
it, (1) before it had time to take thoroughly the Fur- 
niture, and other Materials he had thrown into it. 
The Barbarians, as foon as they faw him, retreated, 
and none of them durit ftay to expect him, or to 
engage with him, but ftanding at a diftance, they 
flew him with their Darts and Arrows. W hen he 
was dead, the Barbarians departed, and Timandra 
took up his dead Body, and covering and wrapping 



















(1) This Paffagein Plutarch has 
been ill rendered both by the La- 
zin and other Interpreters. - The 
Latin Interpreter tranflates it thus; 
Inviolatus ante evafit quam defla- 
grarent Veftes, which is rhe Seufe 
put upon Him by Moft of Thofe 
who have tranflated him into the 
Modern Languages. Whereas This 
is far from Plwtarch’s Meaning. 


Would a judicious Hiftorian make 
a Circumftance of Alcbiades’s Gar- 
ments, which were not quite burnt 
when he prefed through the Fire? 
The Reafon Plutarch gives how 
Alcibiades came to pafs through it 
without any Hurt, was becaufe he 
had deadned it juft before by throw- 
ing th- Materials mentionedin the 
Text into it. 
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it up (1) in her own Robes, the very beit fhe had, 
fhe (2) buried it as decently and as honourably as 
her prefent Circumitances would allow. ’ Tis faid, 
thatthe tamous Lis, (who was called the Corinthian, 
tho’ fhe was a Native of Aficcaris, a fmall Town in 
Sicily, from whence fhe was brought a Captive ) 
was the Daughter of this Timandra. Theré are 
Some who agrce with this Relation of cibiades’s 
Death in all things, except only ghat they impute 
not the Caufe of it either to Pharnabaizus, L.3/an- 
der, or the Lacedemoniins; but they fay, that he 
kept a young Lady of a noble Houfe, whom he 
had debauched ; and that her Brothers not being 
able to endure the Indignity, by Night fet fire to 
the Houfe where he dwelt, and as he endeavoured 
to fave himfelf from the Flames, flew him with 
their Darts, in the manner before related. 

















(1) This is Platarci’s Meaning, |thing: But they were her Owan 


however he has been mifunder- 
ftood by Some, who do not fay 
they were her own Robrs, but 
they were the beft aad moft mag- 
nificent She could get. This Cir- 
cumítance would not have been 
material, if it had not been mace 
fo by what went before. It mani- 
feftly relates to Alcibiades’s Dream, 
and the accompilifnment of it. If 
fhe had wrap’d his Body up in any 
other Robes, tho’ never {> coftly, 
unlefsthey had been her Own, the 
Dream would have fignified no- 





‘Dream was accomplifhed. 


Robes, and That denores that the 
Altie 
éiades dream’d His Miftrefs hadat- 
tired him in her Own Habit, aad 
that he lay in her Bolom. 

(2) She buried himinthe Burgh 
called Melija. Atheneaus writes, 


that as he was travelling that way 


he flaw Alcibiaasss Monument, 
upon which Adrian the Emperor 
caufed the Statuz of the deceafed 
carved in Parian Marble to be 
erected, and ordained that a Buil 


‘fhould be facrificed to it annually. 
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> H E Houfe of the Marcii in Rome produ- 
“ee ced many eminent Patricians ; and amon 

s the reft, Ancus Marcius, who was Grand- 
POS fon to Numa by his Daughter Pomponta, 

and reigned there after Zullus Hoftilius. 
Of tbe fame Family were alfo Publius, and —— 
tus Marcius; which two brought into the City 
the greateft part of the beft Water in Rome. As 
allo Cenforinus; who after he had been twice cho- 
fen Cenfor by the People, perfuaded them himfelf 
to make a perpetual Decree, that no body fhould 
bear that Office a fecond time. Caius Marcius, of 
whom I now write, being left an Orphan, and 
brought up under the Widowhood of his- Mo- 
ther, has fhewn that the early Lofs of a Father, 
tho’ attended with other difadvantages, yet can 
prove no hindrance to a Man’s being virtuous, or 
eminent in the World: otherwife might bad Men 
exclaim againft That, and a loore Education, oot S 
uíe 
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Caius Marcius Coriolanus. 


Caufe of their corrupt and debauched Lives. This 
fame Perfon allo was a remarkable evidence of 
the Truth of their Opinion, who think that a ge- 
nerous and goaod Nature without Difcipline (like a 
fat Soil without Culture) muft produce plenty of 
Bad and Good intermix’d. For his undaunted Cou- 
rage and firm Conftancy fourred him on, and car 
ried him through many glo.ious Aétions; but his un- 
governed Paffion and inflex.ble Obftinacy made him 
appear harfh and difagreeable among Friends, and 
wholly unfit for the Eafe and Freedom of Conver- 
fation. So that Thofe who admired to fee his 
Soul unfhaken either by Pleafures, ‘Toils, or the 
temptations of Money, allowing his Conttancy the 
refpective names of "Temperance, Juftice and For- 
titude; yet in civil Intercourfe and affairs of State, 
they could not but be difgufted at his rough im- 
perious Temper, too haughty .for a Republick. 
And indeed the advantages of a liberal Education 
are in nothing more apparent than This, that it 
foftens and polifhes a rugged ‘Temper by rules of 
Prudence, and precepts of Morality, teaching Men 
to moderate their Defires, to chufe the fober 
Mean, and avoid E.xtreams. 

In thofe times, that fort of Galantry, which ex- 
erted it felf in military Arts and martial Attain- 
ments, was moft encouraged andefteemed at Rome ; 
which is evident from hence, that the Lats Word 
for Virtue came then to fignify Valour, and the 
general Term was applied to that particular Excel- 
lence, which is properly called Fortitude. Now 
Marcius having a more than ordinary Inclination 
for military Exercifes, hegan to handle Arms from 
his very Childhood; but thought that external In- 
ftruments, and artificial Arms would be of {mall 
Service to Them who had not their natural W ea- 
pons ready, and at command; fo he exercifed and 


prepared his* Bocy for all manner of Engagements; 
X 4 he 
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he acquired a nimble Swiftnefs to purfue, and fuch 
a {teady Firmnefs to grapple and wreftle with the 
Enemy, that None could eafily get clear of him; 
fo that All who tried their Abilities sith him and 
were worf{tedinthe Engagement, excuted their own 
Weaknefs by pleading his invincible Strength, 
hardned againit all Oppofition, and Proof againft 
Pain. 

(1) The firft Expedition he made was in his 
Youth, when Zargtin (who had been King of 
Rome, but afterwards banifhed) after many Skir- 
mifhes and Defeats, made his laft Pufh, and ven- 
tured allat a fingle Throw. A great number of the 
Latins, and other People of Jtaly, had joined For- 
ces with him, and were marching towards the City, 
tho” not fo much out of defire to ferve and reftore 
Tarquin, as Fear and Envy of the Roman Greatnefs, 
which they intended to pull down from its late 
advancement. T he Armies engaged in (2) adecifive 
Battel, which had (2) various urns; Marcius fight- 
ing bravely in the Dictator’s Prefence, faw a Ro- 
man Soldier fall nigh him; inftead of deferting him 
in that Extremity, he ftept in immediately to his 
Refcuc, beat off, and flew the Aggreffor. The 
General having got the Victory, crowned him firft 
for that Action with a Garland of Oak; for This 
was the Reward givento a Soldier who had faved 
the Life of any Rowman Citizen; (4) whether the 
Law intended tome fpecial Honour to the Oak, in 


Memory 





(1) Ir was inthe firft Year of ]xtacr, x afccispopot wep? due 
the 7itt Ovympiad, the 238th] res ae TE ayaovos tUXaL. For- 
Year ct ome, acd 493 Years be-| tune in this Alion was very fickle, 
fore tbe Birra of our Saviour. and often fhifted Hands. 

(2) That Bittel was fouche near (4) Plutarch is at the Pains to 
the Lake Revilus. Liv. LS. 2.) fearch after the Reafon why They 
Dion. Bacicarnaf. Lib. vi. who had fav’d the Life of a Giti- 

(3) Phe D-f{cription Diowyfus|zen were rewarded with an Oaken 
fives O: this Engagement: is admi- | Crown, and has found out Four; 
rabi, -stvervjo ds, faith he, wvo-'che Third appears to me the maft 

probable, 
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Memory of the rcadianus, whom the Orac!2 had 
celebrated by the name of 4corn-eaters; or becaufe 
they couldeafily meet with Plenty of it, where-ever 
they fought; or as the Oaken Wreath was facred 
to Jupiter, the great Guardian of their City, they 
might therefore think it the moft propereOrna- 
ment for Him who preferved a Citizen. Befides, 
the Oak is a Tree that bears the moft and faireft 
Fruic of any that grows wild, and is ftronger than 
Any that are dreffed and improved by Art; its A- 
corns alfo were the principal Diet of the firft A- 
ges; and the Honey which was commonly found 
there, afforded them a very pleafant Liquor; it 
fupplied them too even with Fowl and other Crea- 
tures for Dainties, producing Miffelro, for Bird- 
lime, that artful Inftrument to infnare them. But 
to return. (1) It is reported that Caffor and Pol- 
lux appear’d in the Battel before mentioned, and 
immediately after it were feen at Rome in the 
Forum, juit by the Fountain where their Temple 
now ftands, upon Horfes all foaming with Sweat, 
as if they ka rid Poft thither to bring News of 
the Victory ; on which account the 15th of July 
(being the Day of this Conqueft) was dedicated 
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probable, and is That which Pliny 
feems to like the beft. It may be 
added, that as the Oak is of all 
Trees the longeft Liver, fo an 
Oaken Crown beftowed on the 


Occafion above mentioned is de- 


figned to denote that the Glory of 
having fav’d a Citizen is more du- 
rable than That which is derived 


from any other Aétion whatever. 


This Crown was the Foundation of 
many Privileges. He who had once 
obtained it had a right to wear it 
always. Whenhe appeared at the 
publick Speétacles the Senate rofe 
tn Honour to him. He was placed 


near the Senators; and his Father, 
and Grandfather, by the Father’s 
fide, were intitled to the fame Pri- 
vileges and Immunities. A wife 
Inftitution calculated for the Bene- 
fit of the State. 

(1) Dionyfius of Halicarzaffus 
vents this Fablein as ferious a man- 
nes, and is as firmly perfuaded of 
the Truth of it, as if he had been 
an Eye-witnefs to it. Livy, tho’ 
otherwife no incredulous Writer, 
{peaks not a Word of ir; he only 
faith that during the Fight Pofthu- 
mins the Dictator vow’d a Temple 


to Caffor and Pollux. Š 
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Now we may obferve in general, that when 
young Men meet with Applaufe, and an early Re- 
putation, (1) if they have Souls but lightly touch- 
ed with Ambition, all their thirit for Glory is foon 
extinguifhed, and their Defires fatiated ; whereas Ho- 
nours conterred on a more firm and {olid Mind, il- 
luitrate and enlarge it; they neither dull the Appe- 
tite, nor firain the Capacity, but like a brisk Gale 
drive ir on in purfuit of farther Glory. Such a 
Man looks upon Fame, not as a Reward of his pre- 
fent Virtue, but as an Earneft he has given of his 
fucure Performances, and is afhamed to underlive 
the Credit he has won,and not outfhine his paftil- 
luftrious Actions. Marcius had a Soul of this Frame. 
He was always endeavouring to excel Himfelf, and 
continually engaged in fome new Exploit. What- 
ever extraordinary Aétion he had performed, he 
thought himfelf obliged to out-do ic the next Op- 
portunity. He added one great Aétion to Another, 
and heaped Trophies upon Yrophies, ’till he be- 
came the Subjeé of a glorious GConcreft among the 
Generals, the latter of them ft:l) flriving with his 
Predeceffor, which fhould pay him the greateft 
refpe&t, and fpeak. higheft in his Commendation, 
For the Romans having many Wars in thofe times, 
and irequent Engagements, Marcius was prefent at 
them All, and never returned without Laurels or 






























Rewards; 


(1) The different Effeéts pro- 
duced by early and forward Ho- 
nours in groveling Minds, which 
are in.a manner deacto Ambition. 
and ir Such as are of an elevated 
Strain, panting after true Glory, are 
perfeétiy well cdifiinguifhed in this 
Place; of which we have Examples 
in all Ages. They deaden the Spi 
rit of Ambiticn in the One, and 
inflame it inthe Ochers. But this 
Diftinétion will not hold when ap- 


and whereas Others made Glory the 


plied to Pofts of Profit,and lucrative 
Employments. The moft early 
and fpeedy of Thefe render the 
Appetite of the Firft more craving 
and impatient: They are for hav- 
ing them hesp’d upon them withe 
out endeavouring to deferve them; 
werereas the Others being {fatif- 
fied to have deferved them look 
afterwards with an Eye of Inatf- 


ference upon them. 


aid 
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end of their Valour, the end of his Glory was 
the (1) Gladnefs of his Mother, whom he lov- 
ed moft tenderly. The delight fhe took to hear 
him praifed, and to fee him crown’d, and her 
weeping for Joy in his Embraces, made him in bis 
own Thoughts, the moit honourable and happy 
Perfon in the World : A Sentiment not unlike 
That of Epaminondas, wt.> is faid to profels, that 
he reckoned it the greatcit Felicity of his whole 
Life, that his Father and Mother {till farvived to 
behold his Conduét and Viéttory at Leufira. He 
had the Satisfaétion indeed to fee both his Parents 
partake with Him, and enjoy the Pleafure of his 
good Fortune; but Marcius holding himfelf obliged 
to pay his Mother Volumnia all that Duty and Gra- 
titude which would have belonged to his Father, 
could never fatisfy his Mind, or think he did enough 
in all the Comforts and Carefles fhe received from 
him, but took a Wife alfo at her Motionand En- 
treaty; and after fhe had born him Children, lived 
ftill with his Mother. The repute of his Inte- 
grity and Courage had by this time gained hima 
confiderable Intereft and Authority at Rome, when 
the Senate favouring: the richer fort of Citizens 
were at difference with the common People, who 
made grievous Complaints againtt the intolerable 
Severity of their Creditors. For Thofe that had 
any confiderable Stock, were foon ftrip’d of their 
Goods by way of Pawns and Auctions; and Yhofe 
that were already reduced, they carried to Prifon, and 
kept their Bodies under Confinement, tho’ they 
fhowed upon them the Scars and W ounds which they 
had received in the Service of their Country, in fe- 

(1) The greateft Men of Anti- ; Refpects for their great Qualities, 
tiquiry have, among their other | were dead to Sentiments fo juft 
Excellencies, been celebrated for]fand natural. Some we have in- 
their Duty and Affection to their | deed, who are of Marcits’s Opi- 


Parents. At prefent it looks as if | nion, but they are not to be met 
Men, highly commendable in other ! with every Day. 
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veral Expeditions; poa in the Laft againft 
the Sabines, which they undertook upon a Pro- 
mife made by the rich Creditors, that they would 
ufe them more mildly for the future, Marcus Vale- 
rius the Conful having engaged alfo for the Per- 
formanee of it. But when they had fought there 
with Alacrity and Courase, and returned home Vi- 
étors, no abatement of thcir Debts was made; 
the Senate too pretended te remember nothing of 
that Agreement, and bcbeld them without any 
concern dragged away like Slaves, and their Goods 
feiz’d upon as formerly. This cauted frequent Tu- 
mults, and open Mutinies in the City; and the 
Enemy perceiving thefe Diftractions among the 
People, began to invade and lay wafte the Country. 
Upon This the Confuls gave notice that All that 
were of Age fhould appear in Arms; but no body 
obeyed the Summons. This fet the Magiftrates 
themfelves at difference. Some thought it moft ad- 
vifeable to comply a little with the Poor, and re- 
mit fomething of the ftri¢t Rigour of the Law. 
Others declared againft that Propofal, and particu- 
larly Marcius. He thought the Bufinefs of the Mo- 
ney was not the main thing to be regarded; but 
looked upon thefe diforderly Proceedings as an In- 
ftance of the People’s growing Infolence, and an 
Attempt to fubvert the eftablifh’d Laws; zt would 
therefore become the Wifdom of the Government to ftop 
them in their firt Career, and fiifle thofe unruly Heats 
that were now flaming out into a Combuftion. 

There had been frequent Conventions of the Se- 
nate in a few Days time about this Affair,- but no 
fatisfactory Conclufion tould be agreed on. The 
Commonality perceiving no Redrefs, on a fudden 
rofe all in a Body, and after fome time fpent in 
encouraging one another, left the City, and march- 
ing up that Afcent which is now called the Holy 


Mount, they fate down by the River Anien. They 
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committed no Aćt of Hottility, in their March, 
only they made heavy Outcricsas they paffed along, 
complaining, that the rich Men had expelled, and 
thruft them out of the City 3 that Italy would every 
cohere afford them the Benefit of Air and J} ater for the 
[mall remainder of their Lives, and a Place of Burial 
when they died, which wa all they had to expect, if 
they fiaid in Rome, befides being killed and wounded 
in time of War for the defence of their Oppreffors. The 
Senate dreading the Confequence of this Rupture, 
fent fome of the graveft of their Order, fuch as 
were moft moderate, and beft beloved among the 
People, to treat with them. 

Menenius Agrippa, their chief Spokefman, after 
much Courtfhip to the Rabble, and no lefs Free- 
dom us’d on behalf of the Senate, came at length 
to conclude his Difcourfe with this celebrated Fa- 
ble. Zt once happencd, lays he, that all the other Mem- 
bers of Man’s Body fell to mutiny againft the Stomach, 
which they accufed as the only idle uncontributing Part 
tn the Whole, while the reft were put to michty Hard- 
fhips, and the expence of much Labour to fupply That, 
and minifter to its appetites. But the provident and 
painful Stomach, hearing Juch afenfele/s charge brought 
againft her, could not chuje but laugh at the Ignorance 
and Ill-breeding of thofe diffatisfied Members, who ei- 
ther wanted the Wit to underftand, or elfe the Civility 
to acknowledge, that fhe receives the nourifoment into 
her Office out of meer Charity to the publick, which 
foe returns ever with Advantage, that being prepared 
by the Art of her Cimifiry, it may pafs and circulate 
to All, and fo furnifh them with fpirits for Life and 
Alion. Now this is exactly the cafe betwixt you and 
the Senate, O ye Roman Citizens, and the very Image of 
its Care and kind Dealing as to your Regard, for there 
tPey mingle Counfels, and digej Matters, which become 
the Strength ard /iaintenance of the whole State, and 
that fecretly difper fe and bring home alli manner of Support 
and Convenience to every one of jon, This 
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This Story, and the Application, pacified the 
People ; io they only defired the Choice of five 
Men to proceét fuch as fhould need affiftance, and 
relieve the Injured; which Officers are now called 
Tribunes of the People. ‘his was granted by the 
Senate; and the two farft they chofe were (1) Jau- 
nius Brutus and Sicinius FKellutus, the Ring-leaders 
of that Sedition. Th: City being thus re-united, 
the Commons prefently took up Arms, and readily 
lifted themfelves under their Commanders for the 
War. As for Marcius, tho’ he was not a little dif- 
pleafed at thefe Incroachments of the Populace, 
and the declining Power of the Senate, and ob- 
ferved many other Patricians were of the fame 
Mind ; yet he entreated them not to yield to the 
People in this Zeal for the Service of their Coun- 
try, but to fhew themfelves fuperior to them, not 
fo much in Power and Riches, as in their virtuous 
and heroick Minds. 

The Romans were now at War with a Nation 
called the ¥ol/cians, whofe principal Seat, or City 
of the greateft Note and Eminence, was that of Co- 
violi; when therefore Cominius the Conful had in- 
vefted this important Place, the reft of the Vol/c- 
ans, fearing it fhould be taken, mufter’d up whate- 
ver Force they could make from all Parts, in or- 
der to relieve it, defigning to give the Romans Bat- 
tel before the City, and fo attack them on both 
Sides. Cominius, to avoide this Inconvenience, di- 
vided his Army, marching himfelf with one Body 
to encounter thole Hol/ciaus that made towards him 




















(1) This was a very turbulent 
and feditious Perfon. He wasa 
Man of Wit, 
Words. His true Name was 
Lucius Funius; and becaufe He 
who had expelled the Tarquins 
was called L. funius Brutus, this 
Mutineer, forfooth, that he might 








and hada Flow of 





be entirely of the fame Name with 
that renowned Delivercr of his 
Country muft add that of Brutus 
to his other Names, and be called 
Lucius Junius Brutus too, which 
made him the Jeft and Ridicule 


of Many. 
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from without, and leaving Zitas Larcius ( the bra- 
veft Roman of his time) to command the Other, 
and ftill carry on the Siege. ‘Thofe within Corzolz 
defpifing now the Smallnefs of that Number, made 
a brisk Sally upon them, wherein they prevailed ar 
firt, and purfued the Remans into their: Iren- 
ches. Here Marcius with a {mall Party flying out 
to their Aff_iftance, cut in p eces the Firft that were 
in his way, ftood the Shock of the Rett, and 
{top’d them in their full Careers; then with agreat 
Shout recalled the Romans. For he had (what Cato 
required ina Soldier) not only an irrefiftable Stroke 
d dreadful Arm; butthe very Sound of his Voice, 
and Terror of his Afpeeét, ftruck Horror and Con- 
fuGion into the Enemy. Divers of his own Party 
then rallying and making up to him, the Enemies 
foon retreated for fear of a fmarter Onfet from Thofe 
they had but now routed: But Marcius, not con- 
tent to fee them draw off and retire, prefs’d hard 
upon the Rear, and drove them, as they fied away 
in hafte, to the very Gates of their City; where 
perceiving the Romans to fall back from the Pur- 
fuit, beaten off by a multitude of Darts poured down 
upon them from the Walls, and that none of his 
Followers had the hardinefs to think of falling in 
pell-mell among the Runagates, or forcing an En- 
trance into the City, which had a ftrong Garrifon 
armed at all Poins, and ready to give them a warm 
reception; he was however inftant with, and did 
mightily encourage them by his Words and Actions, 
crying out, That Fortune had now fet open Corioli, 
not fo much to fhelter the Vanguifhed, as to re- 
ceive the Conguerorvs; which he had no {fooner 
fpoken, but feconded by a Few that were willing 
to venture with him, he bore along the Crowd, 
made 
Gate through the midit of them, no body daring 
to rett or fuftain the violence of his farft — 

ons; 

































good his Paffage, and thruft himfelf into the. 
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fi., buc after he had looked well about him, and 
c: aid ditcern but avery {mall nuraber of Affiftants 
who had flip’d in to engage in that hazardous 
Service, aad faw that Friends and Enemies were 
now mingled together, there colletting all his 
Forces, he perform’d the moft extraordinary and 
incredible Actions, as w ll for the Mightinefs of his 
Force, as the Nimbler:fs of his Motion, and the 
Audacity of his Mind, breaking through all Oppo- 
fition, conftraining Some to fhift for themfelves in 
the fartheft Corners of the City, and Others to throw 
down their Weapons, as defpairing they fhould be 
able to oppofe him. By all which he gave Titus 
Larcius a fair occafion to bring in the reft of the 
Romans with Eafe and Safety. 

Corioli being thus furpriz’d and taken, the grea- 
ter part of the Soldiers fell prefently tro fpoil and 
pillage, and feemed to have no other Cares about 
them but how to plunder, and carry off their Boo- 
ty; at which Marcius was highly offended, and re- 
proached them for it asa difhonourable and unworthy 
thing, that whilft the Conful and their Fellow-Citizens 
were now perhaps encountering the other Vol{cians, and 
were bazarding their Lives in Battel, They fhould bafe- 
ky mif-[pend their time in running up and down for Pelf 
and Treafure, and under a pretence of enriching them- 

































felves, decline the prefent Jeopardy; yet for all he 


could alledge, there were not many that would leave 
plundering for a Share in Glory: (1) Putting him- 
felf then at the Head of thofe generous Spirits, 
that were {till ready to deferve well, he took that 
Road where the Conful’s Army had march’d before 
him, often exciting hs Companions, and befeech- 








(1) Livy makes no mention cf{at; but Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus 
this fecond Action of Coriolanus, | gives us a full and particulay AC- 
which being {till more glorious | count of it. 
than the firft. it is to be wonderd 
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ing them as they went along, That they would not 
falter and give out; praying often to the Gods too, 
that he might be fo happy as to arrive before the 
Fight was over, and come feafonably up to affift 
Cominius, and partake in the peril of that Action. 
Ic was cuftomary with the Romans of that Age, 
when rings {tood in Bartel-.,rray, and were taking 
up their Bucklers, and girding their Gowns about 
them, to make at the fame time an unwritten Will 
or meer verbal Teftamenr, and to name who fhould 
be their Heirs in the hearing of three or four W it- 
néefies: In this Pofture did Marczus find them at 
his arrival, the Enemy being advanced within 
View. 
They were not a little difordered by his firft ap- 
pearance, feeing him all over bloody and {weating 
as he was, and attended witha {mall ‘Train; but 
when he haftily made up tothe Conful with an 
Air of Gladnefs in his Looks, giving him his Hand, 
and recounting to him how the City had been 
taken; when they faw Cominius alfo embrace and 
falute Afarcius upon that Difcourfe, then every one 
took heart afrefh, and both Such as were near e- 
nougb to hear the Relationof his Succefs, and T hoffe 
that, being at a greater diftance, could only guefs 
what had happened by the manner of their greet- 
ing, befought the Contal with a loud Voice, that 
he would lead them on to engage the Enemy; but 
Marcius firft defired to know how the Vol/cians had 
difpofed the Order of their Battalia, where they 
had placed the Men of Mettle, and the moft refo- 
lute Part of the whole Army: Cominius told him 
he thought that the Troops of the -4ntiates in the 
main Body were Men of the beft Courage, and in- 
ferior to none in Conduct and Bravery: Let me 
then demand and obtain of you, fays Marcius, that 
i may be directly confronted to thefe daring People. 
The Conful favoured bim in that Reguit, admi- 
ring much the forwardnefs and ardour of his Mind. 
Va feo Th Y When 
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When the Confliét was begun, Marcius fally’d out 
before the reft, and charged with fo much Fury, 
that the Van-Guard of the Jolfcians were not able 
to ttand their Ground: For wherefoéyer he fell in, 
he prefently broke their Ranks, and made a Lane 
through them ; but the Parties rallying again, and 
enclofing him on each fide, the Conful, who ob- 
ferved the danger he was in, difpatched fome of 
the choiceft Men he had for his Sei stains The 
Difpute then growing warm and fharp aboutMarcius, 
and Many falling dead in a little fpace, the Romans 
bore fo hard upon the Enemies, and preffed them 
with fuch Violence, that they were force’d at length 
to abandon their Stations, and to quit the Fields 
and going now to profecute the Viétory, they be- 
fought Marcius, tir’d out with his Toils, and faint 
and heavy through the lofs of Blood, that he would 
retire himfelf to the Camp; but he replying, shat 
earinef/s was a thing which did not befit Conquerors, 





joyn’d with them in the Purfuit. The whole Army 





of the Fol/cians was defeated, a great multitude be- 
ing flain, and as many taken. ‘The next Morning 
Marcius being fent for, and the other chief Officers 
fummoned to attend in the-General’s Tent, the 
Conful mounted the Tribunal, and having in the 
firft place rendered to the Gods the Thanks and 
Acknowledgements due for that important Victory, 
he then addreffled himfelf to Marcius, whom he 
highly extolled for his many fignal Exploits, part 
of which he had been an Eye-witnefs of himfelf, 
and had received the Reft upon the Teftimony of 
Lartius. We then defired him to chufe a Tenth 











part of all the Treafure, and Horfes, and Captives, 





that had fallen into:their hands, before any divi- 
fion fhould be made to Others; befide which, he 
made him the Prefent of a goodly Horfe with Trap- 
pings and Military Ornaments, as a Mark and.Cog- 
nhizance of his fignal Fortitude; which being ghee 
e 
f 








applauded by the whole Army, Marcius ah 
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forth and declared his thanktul acceptance of that 
fingle- Horfe, and how extreamly fatistied he was 
with the Praite and Elogy which his General had 
vouchfated to beftow upon him; but as for other 
things, which he looked upon rather as meiccnary 
Pay than any: fignificationg of Honour, he did wave 
them all, and thould be co^tent that his proportion 
of fuch Rewards might not exceed That of the 
meaneft Soldier. JZ bave only, fays he, one fingular 
Grace to beg, and this, Sir, hope you will not deny 
me: There was among the Volicians @ certain Friend 
of mine, bound with Me in the facred Rights of Hof- 
pitality, a Perfon of great Probity and Virtue, who 
now is become a Prifoner, and from the Wealth and 
Freedom wherein he lived, reducd to Poverty and 
Servitudes the Man bas fallen under many Misfor- 
tunes, but he would think it a fufficient Deliverance, 
if my Interceffion fhaill redeem him from this One at 
leai, that he may not be fold as a common Slave. 
T hefe Words of Marcius were followed with ftill 
louder Acclamations, and he had many more Ad- 
mirers of this generous Refolution by which he con- 
quered Avarice, than of the Valour he had fhewn 
in fubduing his Enemies. For thofe very Perfons 
that were touch’d with Spite and Envy at fceing 
fo many Honours heaped upon him, could not but 
acknowledge that he was worthy of {till Greater, 
for thus nobly declining them 3 and were more in 
love with that Virtue of his, which made him de- 
{fpife fuch Advantages, than That whereby he had 
daered them. For ’vis much more commendable to 
make a right ufe of Riches, than Arms, and more 
honourable and heroick ftill to defpife them, than 
to know how to make a right ufe of them. When 
the Acclamations began to ceafe, and Silence was 
obtained, Cominius turning to the People: There és 
no way, fays he, Feflow-Soldiers, of forcing thefe Gifts 
vf ours on a Perfon above fuch Gratitudes and fo un- 
willing to accept them, Let tg therefore give him, whet 
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is fo proper and fuitadle to the Service be bas done, that 
be cannot rejet it; let us pafs a Vote that be fhall here- 
after be called Coriolanus, unlcjs you think his Per- 
form ince at Corioli has it felf prevented us in decree- 
ing bhim that Title. Hence therefore came his third 
Name of Coriolanus. By which it appears, that 
Caius was his proper "Jame; that the fecond or 
Sur-name of Marcius Was a Name common to his 
Hioufe and Family; and that the third Roman Ap- 
pellative was a peculiar note of diftinétion, drawn 
afterwards and impos’d either from fome particu- 
lar Fa&, or Fortune, or Signature, or Virtue of 
Him that bore it; for thus alfo among the Greeks 
additional Titles were given to Some for their Ex- 
ploits, as Soter, that is, the Preferver, and Ca/lani- 
cus, the famous Conqueror. Others for fomething 
remarkable in their Shape, as Phy/con, the Gorge- 
Belly, or Crypus, Eagle-nosd: Or for their good 
Qualities, as Euergetės, the Benefactor 5 and Phila- 
delphus, the lover of hbis Brethren; or their good F or- 
tune, as Eudemon, the Profperous; an Epithet given 
to the fecond Prince of the Batts. Several Princes 
alfo have had Names appropriated ro them in re- 
proach and mockery, as Antigonus That of Do/fon, 
or One that was liberal only in the future, fince he 
always promifed, but never came to Performance ; 
and Prolomy, who was ftyled Lamyrus, for the fond 
Opinion he had of his ewn Wit and Pleafantne/s; 
which latter kind of Denomination, by way of 
Railery, the Romans did very much delight in; for 
one of the Metelli was furnanted by them Diadema- 
tus, becaufe he had for a long time together walk- 
ed about with his Head bound up, by reafon of an 
Ulcer in his Forehead. 
Another of the fame Family they called Celer, 
i. e. the fwift or nimble, for that Expedition»and 
Difpatch he made to procure ,them a Funeral En- 
tertainment of fo many pair ef Gladiators, within a 
few days after his Father’s Deaths the hafte and 
magni- 
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magnificence of which Provifion, was thought very 
ftrange and extraordinary for {ío fhort a time. ‘There 
are Some that even at this Day derive their Names 
from certain cafual Incidents at their Nativity; 
One for Inftance, who happens to be born when 
his Father is abroad in a foreign Country, they term 
Proculus, but ifafter his Deceafe, they ftyle him Pof- 
bumus; and when two Twuns come intothe World, 
whereof one dies at the Birth, the Survivor of them 
is called Vopifcus 5 nay, they ufe to denominate not 
only their Sy//a’s and Nigers, that is, Men of a 
pimpled or fwarthy Vifage, but their Cæci and 
Claudii, the blind and the lame, from fuch corpo- 
ral Blemifhes and Deteéts; thus wifely accuftoming 
their People not to reckon either the lofs of Sight, 
or any other bodily Misfortune, as a matter of ig- 
mominy and difgrace to them, but that they fhould 
an{wer to fuch Names without fhame or confufion, 
no otherwife.chan the moft familiar and Civil Com- 
pellations: But to treat of thefe thing is not fo pro- 
er to the Argument I have now. in hand. 

The War againft the Yol/cians was no fooner at 
anend, but the popular Tribunes and factious Ora- 
tors fell again to revive domeftick ‘Troubles, and 
raife another Sedition, without any cew caufe of 
Complaint or juft Grievance to proceed upon; but 
thofe very mifchiefs that did unavoidably enfue from 
their former differences and conte fts, were then 
made ufe of as aground and pretence to quarrel with 
the Nobility: (1) The grcateft part of their Ara- 
ble Land had been left unfown and without Til- 











tiled; and when at laft the Trau- 


(1) Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus ot 
ferves, thac the People withdrew 
to the Sacred Mountain foon atrer 
the Autumnal Equinox, juft be- 
fore Seed-time; and as for the 
Labourers and Farmers, Thefe cf- 
poufed the Party cf the Rich, and 
Thofe That of the Paor, info- 
mech thar che Ficlds were left un- 





bles were compofed it was fo late 
inthe Year, ( for it was nor eff. cited 
cill the Wiater Solftice ) it wasim- 
poffibie to make good thetimethat 
had been loft; for they had made 
no Provifion for Sced-Corn ; their 
Draught-Horfes were dead, and 
their Slaves run away. 
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lage, (1) and the time of War allowing them no 
means or leifure to fetch in Provifion from other 
Countries, there was an extream f{carcity in Rome: 
The Movers of the People then obfervijng that there 
was neither Corn brought into the Market, or if 
there had been any to fupply them, yet they wan- 
ted Money to buy it, began to calumniate the 
Wealthy, and whifper it. abour, as if They, out of 
an old Grudge, and to révengethemfelves, had pur- 
pofely contrived it thus, to bring a Famine upon 
them. While thefe things were in agitation, there 
came an Embaifiie from the Velitrani, who delive- 
red up their City to the Romans, defiring that they 
would fend fome new Inhabitants to people it, in- 
afmuch as a late Peftilential Difeafe had {wept away 
fo many of the Natives, and made fuch havock and 
deftruétion among them, that there was hardly a 
tenth part remaining of their whole Community. 
Now this fad neceffity of the FVelitrant was confi- 
dered by the more prudent fort as a feafonable re- 
lief unto themfelves, and feemed to happen very op- 
portunely for the prefent ftate of their Affairs; 
for not only the Dearth of Viétuals had made it 
needful to eafe and unburden the City of its fuper- 
fluous Members, but they were in hope alfo at the 
fame time, by this means, to fcatter and diffolve the 
Faction which now threatened them, through a 
purgation and difcharge of the more refthefs and in- 
flamed Party, that like aredundancy of morbid Hu- 
mours, put them all into fo dangerous a Ferment. 
Such as Thefe therefore the Confuls Ginpled out to 
fupply the defolation at Velitre, and gave notice ta 












































(1) They fent to buy fome a- | Thofe, who undertook the Ser- 
mong the Vol/cians, at Cuma. and | vice in Sicily met with very ftor- 
in Sicily, The Volfcians ufed their f my Weather at Sea, and could 
Factors very roughly; Ariflode- į not for a long time artive ‘with 
sns laid his Hands on the Corn [their Convoys. 
they had bought at Cume; and 
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Others that they fhould be ready to march againít 
the Folfcians, which was politickly defigned to 
prevent inieftine Broils, by employing them abroad. 
And there was fome reafon to prefume, that when 
as well the Rich as the Poor, Thofe of the Plebcian 
fide, and the Patrician Intereft, fhould be mingled 
again in the fame Army, andthe fame Camp, and 
engage in one common Cervice and Jcoparidy for 
the Publick, ic would mutually difpofe them to rc- 
conciliation and friendfhip, and to live upon gent- 
ler terms, and after amore fweet and benign fafhion 
with each other. 

But Sicinius and Brutus, the Two factious Dema- 
gogues, oppofed both thefe Defigns; exclaiming pub- 
Iickly, that the Confuls were going to difguife the 
moft cruel and barbarous Action in the World, un- 
der that fo mild and plaufible name of a Colony, 
for no other end, but that they might precipitate 
fo many poor Citizens, as it were, into the very 
gulf of Perdition, by removing them to fettle in an 
infectious Air,-and a Place that was covered with 
noifome Carkaffes, and fending them to fojourn 
(1) under a ftrange andrevengeful Deity; and then, 
as if it would not fatisfy their hatred, to deftroy 
Some by Hunger, and expofe Others to the mercy 
of a Plague, they moft proceed to involve them 
alfo in a needlefs War of their own chufings; that 
all other Calamities might fall upon the City ae 
once, becaufe it did refufe to bear That of being 
any longer in flavery to the Rich. 

By which kind of Difcourfes, the People were 
fo filled with Averfion and Infolence, that none 




































(1) The Pagans looked on the { Thebes with Heaps of Dead; and 
Plague as a deftru€tive Deity. In | calis him Mars, beciule of the Ha- 
the firft Intermede of Sophocles’s | veck he makes. Here the Tribures 
fE dipus the Chorus prays Mizerva | call it a firange Desty, becaufe the 
to chafe away that defiructive God, | Plague is direétly cppofite or re- 
who without Sword or Buckler fills t pugnant to Nature. 
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of them would appear upon the Confular Summons 
to be lifted for the War, and they did as little relith 
the Propofal for a new Plantation : ‘This put the 
Senate into fuch perplexity, that it was utterly ata 
Jolis what to fay or do. But Marcius, who began 
now to {well and bear himfclf higher than ordinary, 
ana to take more Spirit and Confidence from his 
noble Actions, being armuired too by the beft and 
sreateft Men of Reme, did openly oppofe the Ha- 
rangues and Practices of thefe popular Incendiaries 5 
{o that in fpite of themea Colony was difpatched to 
Kelitre s ‘Vhotethat were chofen by Lor, being obli- 
ged to depart and repair thither upon high Penal- 
tics: But when he faw them obftinately perfift in 
refufing toInrollthemfelves for the V’ol/cian Service, 
(1) Alarcius then mutter’d up his own Clients, and 
as many Others as could be wrought upon by Per- 
fuafion; and with Thefe he made an Inroad into 
the ‘Territories of the dxztiates, where finding a con- 
fiderable Quantity of Corn, and lighting upon much 
Booty both of Cattel and Prifoners,; he referved no- 
thing for himfelf in private, but returned fafe and 
empty to Rome, while Thofe that ventured out with 
him were feen loaded with rich Pillage, and driving 
their Prey before them ; which made the reft that 
itaid at home repent of their Perverfenefs, and envy 
fuch as had fped fo well by the Enterprize ; yea, 
and to be aggrieved and repine at Marcius, andthe 
Power and Reputation he itill got, as that which 
did increafe and rife only to the leffening and ruin 
of the People’s Interef{t. (2) Not long after 
‘This he ftood for the Confulfhip, when they be- 























(1) Several of the Patricians vo- Friends and Clients, went atthe 
juntarily offered to ferve in thar | Head of them. Dionyf. lib. vii. 
War. Thefe were followed by (2) It wasthe next Year, being 
their Clients, to whom were join- | rhe third of the 72d Olymtiad, 
ed Some of the Pecple; and Co-|4S8 Years before the Birth ot our 
riolantws Scing attended by hisown | Saviour. | 
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gan to relent, and inclined to favour him, as being 
fenfible what a Shame it would be to repulfe and 
affront a Man of his Family and Courage, and 
that too after he had done them fo many fignal 
Services, and been the Author of fo much good 
and bencfit to the Publick. Now it was ehe Cu- 
{tom for Thofe who pretended to Offices and Dig- 
nities among them, to folicite and carefs the Peo- 
ple at their General Affembliess clad only in a loofe 
Gown, without any Coat under it, either to pro- 
mote their Supplications the better, by fuing in fuch 
an humble Habit, or that fuch as had receiv’d W ounds 
inthe War might thus more readily demonttrate the 
vifible Tokens of their Fortitude: For it was not 
from any Sufpicion the People then had of Bribery 
and Corruption, that they required fuch as did pe- 
tition them to appear ungirt and open without any 
clofe Garment; for it was much later, and many 
Ages after This, that buying and {felling crept in 
at their Eleétions, and Money was an Ingredient in 
the publick Suffrages; but Gifts and Prefents had 
no fooner fhewn what influence they had, and what 
Parties they could make for chuting Magiftrates, 
but the fame Praétice came tp attempt their Tri- 
bunals, and even attack their Camps, ’till by hiring 
the Valiant, and enflaving Iron to Silver, it grew 
Mafter of the State, and turned their Common- 
wealth into a Monarchy; for it was well and tru- 
ly faid by Him, who did affirm, That the Perfor 
who firfé began to give Treats and Largeffes to the 
People, was He that firft deprived them of their 
Strength and Power; but the Mifchief it feems ftole 
fecretly in, and by little and little, not being pre- 
fently difcerned and taken notice of at Rome, for 
it is not certainly known who the Man was that 
did there firft either bribe the Citizens, or corrupt 
the Bench; but in Athens it is faid, that 4nitus 


the Son of Anthen ion was the firft that gave Mo- 
ney 
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ney to the Judges, toward the latter end of the 
Peloponncfian War, he being then acculed of 
Treachery, for delivering up the Fort of Pyle; 
whilft uncorrupt Judges, the Remains of the gol- 
den Age, did asyet prefide and give Sentence in the 
Roman Courts. Avarcius theretore, as the Fafhion 
of Pretenders was, laying open the Scars and Ga- 
fhes that were {till vifilyic in his Body, from thofe 
innumerable Battles and Conflicts wherein he had 
fucceflively engaged, and always victorioufly figna- 
lized himfelf tor (1) fevenreen Years togethers 
@uc of a certain reverence for his Virtue they were 
affiamed to refufe him, and therefore engaged One 
with the Other to chufe him Conful, but when 
the Day of Election was now come, and AZarcius 
appearec at the Place where they were to give 
their Votes, with a pompous Train of Senators at- 
tending him, and all the Patricians did manifetftly 
exprefs a greater Concern, and aéted more vigo- 
roufly in this Particuiar than they had ever done 
before on the like Occafion; the Commons then 
feil off again from all the kindnefs they had con- 
ccived for him, and tnftead of their late Benevo- 
lence, were carricd to Indignation and Envy on 
the fudden ; the Malignity of which Paffions was 
allifted too, by the general Fear they were in, that 
if a Man, who was clearly for having the Senate 
govern, and was fo mightily refpeéted by the No- 
bles, fhould be invefted with all the Power which 
that Office would give him, he might employ it to 
their Prejudice, and utterly deprive the People of 
that Liberty which was yet left them: Being 
therefore fo ill affe€tcd, and reafoning thus among: 














(1) I know not what Aurho- between Coriolanus’s firt Cam- 
rity Plutarch has for This; but | paign, and his fetting up for the 
according to Dionyfius of Ha- | ‘_onfulate; for he began t@ bear 
bearnafjus, the moit exact of alf Arms in the Year of Rome 255, 
Hiftorians, there were but iix Years | and flood for that Office m 263. 
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themfelves, in conclufion they reje&ted Afarcius. 
When two others were declared Confuls, the Se- 
mate took it extreamly ill, reckoning that the In- 
dignity refieé+:d more on themfelves than Marcius, 
who for his own part was more fenfibly nettled 
at this Proceeding, and could not bear the Difgrace 
with any Temper: Having ufed to indulge the 
more violent and impetuous paflions of his Soul, 
as if there was fomething ot Bravery and Grandeur 
in {uch Tranfports, without a due Mixture of that 
Gravity and Gentlenefs, Virtues fo neceffary for ci- 
vil Conduét, and which are the Effe&s of mature 
Reafon, and a good Education ; He did not com- 
fider, that whoever undertakes to manage publick 
Bufinefs, and converfe with Men, mutt above all 
things avoid an Obftinacy of Opinion which (as 
Pilato fays ) is fit for converfing with nothing but 
Solitude, and endeavour to endear himfelf by the 
contrary Qualities, fo much derided by the Ipno- 
rant and Injudicious, fuch as Patience and Forbea- 
rance ; whereas Marcius being plain and artlefs, 
but ever rigid and inflexible, and ftrongly perfua- 
ded, that to prevail and vanquifh All he had to do 
with, was the proper work of Fortitude, and not 
rather a Weaknefs and Effeminacy of Mind, which 
pufhes out Fury from within, like the Swelling of 
a bruifed and painful Part, flung away in great Dif- 
order, being bitterly enraged againít the People. 
The youngeft part of the Patricians, that carried 
it higheft on account of their Birth, and made the 
greateft Figure in the City, were always wonder- 
fully devoted to his Intereft, and happening unfor- 
tunately to be prefent atethat time, and engaged 
on his Side, by their Refentments and Condolence, 
much aggravated his Misfortunes, and enflamed 
him; for He was their Leader in every Expedi- 
tion, and a kind Inftructer in all Martial Affairs; 
he taught them ao a truly virtuous Emulation; 
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to value themfelves on a good Deed, without De- 
traction, and praife one another without Envy. 
In the midft of thefe Diftempers a great Quan- 
tity of Corn was brought into Rome, a confiderable 
part whereof had been bought up in /taly, which 
was equaled by another Stock from Syracufe, as a 
Prefent from Gelo, King of Sicily; fo that Many 
began to have good hopes of their Affairs, expect- 
ing the City would by this Means be delivered at 
once both from its Want and Difcord. The Coun- 
cil being thereon immediately called, the People 
came flocking about the Senate-houfe, eagerly at- 
tending the Iffue of that Deliberation, and expect- 
ing that the Marker-Rates would be gentle and 
eafie for That which had been bought, and that 
That which was fent in as a Gift, and came on 
free-coft, fhould be diftributed gratis among them; 
for there were Some within who advifed the Se- 


nate thus to moderate the Price of the One, and 
the Other. 


y enveigh a- 












gainft Thofe who fpoke in favour of the Multi- 


tude, calling them Flatterers of the Rabble, and 
Traitors to the Senate; affirming, Zhat by fuch 


gean and foolifo Gratifications they nourifhed thofe 
ill Seeds of Boldnefs and Petulance, that had been 
to their own Prejudice 3 
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them, like the Grecians, where the Populace is fu- 
pream and abfolute , what would it be elfe but tə che- 
rifo and indulge their Infolenee, to the Ruia of us all? 
For fure they will not pretend to thefe Liberatities, as 
a Reward of publick Service, which themfelves know 
they have fo often deferted 5 nor of thofe Seditions 
whereby they have fo often betray’ d their Country; or 
of thofe Slanders they have been always ready to pro- 
mote again{t the Senate; but wil: rather conclude that 
a Bounty, which feems to have no other vifible Caufe, 
mujt be the Effet of our Fear and Flattery ; and fa 
expeting ftill farther Submiffions, they will come to no 
end of their Difobedience, nor ever ceafe from Riot, 
Uproars and feditious Praétices. To do This therefore, 
would be dirett Madnefs in us. Nay, tf we had the 
WVifdom, that becomes Men of our Order, we fhould 
go dive&ily and.demolifh that Tribunicial Power of theirs, 
which is a plain Subverfion of the Confulfhip, and a 
perpetual Ground of Divifion in our City, thatis no lon- 
ger united as heretofore, but has received fuch a Wound 
and Rupture, as is never likely to clofe again, and 
fuffer us to be of a joint Body, and the fame Mindy; or 
to leave heightning our own Diftempers, and being a 
Plague and Torment to each other. Marcius having 
faid (1) a great deal to this Purpofe, infpired the 
young Senators with the fame furious Sentiments, 
and had almoft all the Rich on his fide, who cry’d 
him up as the only Man their City had that was 
infuperable by Force, and above Flattery. But fome 
of the more grave and fober oppofed him, fufpeét- 
ing the bad Confecuence of fuch a Proceeding, 
which proved accordingly ; for the Tribunes that 
were then prefent, perceiving how the Propofal 











(1) Plutarch has omitted the f| to tame them, they ought to fell 
moft aggravating and terrible | the Corn at as high a Rate as 
Paflage in Coriolanus’s Charge a- | when they were under the grea- 
gainft the Peop'e, wherein he con- | teft Scarcity. 
ludes and propofes that, in order 
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of Alarcius tool, ran out into the Crowd exclaim- 
ing, and calling on the Pleleitzns to tand togcther, 
and come into their Aflittance. The People there- 
fore flocking together with great Npife and Tu- 
mult were intormed of AfircinssPropolal,whereupon 
they fell into fuch a Rage, that they were ready 
to break 1m upon the Senate. But the Tribunes 
prevented that, by laying all the Blame on Coriola- 
mus, Whom they cited to appear betore them, and 
give an account of his Bchaviour ; and when he 
had repulfed thofe Officers, with contempr, that 
brought him the Summons, they came prefently 
themfelves with the #diles, or Overfeers of the 
Market, defigning to carry him away by Force, 
and accordingly attempted to feize his Perfon. But 
the Nobility ttriking in to his refcue, thruft off the 
Tribunes, and beat the #di/es, and then the Night 
approaching broke off the Quarrel. But as foonas 
ic was Day, the Confuls obferving the People high- 
ly exafperated, and that they ran from all Quarters, 
and met together in the Forum, were afraid for the 
whole City ; fo convening the Senate again, they 
defired them to advife how by good Words and 
milder Ediéts they might pacify and compofe the 
raging Multitude: For if they prudently confidered 
the State of their Affairs, they muft find that it was 
not now a time to ftand upon Punétilios of Honour, 
and contend for Reputation; but that fuch a dan- 
gerous and critical Conjunéture demanded gentle 
Methods and good-natured Counfels. The Majo- 
rity of the Senate coming in to thefe Meafures, the 
Confuls proceeded to intreat and foften the Minds 
of the People as much as poffible, anfwering mildly 
to the Imputations cait upon the Senate, and mixing 
tender Admonitions and Reproaches to the People. 
And asto a Supply ofthe Market with Provifions, and 
at reafonable Rates, they faid there fhould be no Dif- 
ference at allberweenthem. Wh-nagreat aa 
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Commonality were grown cool, as appeared by rheir 
orderly and quiet Audience, (1) the Tribunes ftood 
up and declared, that fince the Senare were at length 
pleafed to fubmit to Reafon, and aétioberly with the 
People, They in their turn were ready to conde- 
{cend to all things that were fair and equitabk ; but 
atthe fametime they demanded Marcius to give his 
Anfwerto thefe Particulars: Firft, Z betber þe could 
deny that he bad incited the Senate to fubvert the Go- 
vernment, and deftroy the Authority of the People ? and 
inthe next Place, Whether when be was called to ac- 
count for it, be did not difobey their Summons ? and laft 
of all, Whether by the Blows and other publick Affrents 
given to the Ædiles, þe did not, as far as was in his 
Power, commence a Civil War, and fiir up, and provoke 
the Citizens to take up Arms one againft another ? 
Thefe Articles were brought on purpofe either 
to humble Marcius, and make it appear he was of 
a mean Spirit, if contrary to his Nature he fhould 
now {toop to and court the People; or if he 
ftill kept up to the height of his Refolution (which 
they had greater hopes of, guefling rightly at the 
Man) he might incur their Difpleafure to fuch a 
degree, as to make them for ever irreconcilable. 
Coriolanus therefore appearing as it were to jufti- 
fy himfelf from the Impeachment, the Pcople 
ftood filent, and gave him a quiet Hearing. But 
when, inftead of the fubmiflive Language which was 
expcéted, he began to ule not only an offenfive 
Freedom, and the Liberty of an Accufation rather 
than Apology; but by his fierce tone of Voice, as 
well as the ftern, intrepid air of his Countenance, 
demonftrated a Security little differing from Dif- 
‘dain and Contempt, the whole Multitude was in- 
cenfed, and gave fufficient Indications of their Dif- 


















































(1) It was the Tribune C. Sici- | of this Trick, and addreffed bimfelf 
nins Bellutus, who on purpofe ro | {cemingly to Corielanusas if he had 
prevent any Agreement m7 de ufe! been prefent, and within Hearing. 
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Day to make your Appearance and Defence, and try 
tf you can fatisfy the Citizens of your Innocence, who 
will then by Kote determine your Fate. The Noble- 
men were conttnt witha Refpite forthat time, and 
returned home well fatisfied, having brought off 
Marcius in Safety. 

In the mean time, before the third Seffion (for 
the Romans hold their Seffions every ninth Day, 
which from thence are called in Latiz Nundine ) 
(1) there fell out a War with the Antiates, which 
becaufe it was like to be of fome Continuance, 
gave them hopes of evading the Judgment, prefum- 
ing the People would grow mild and traétable, and 
their Fury leffen by degrees, and languifh, if not 
totally ceafe, while they were taken up with the 
Bufinefs of that Enterprize: But Thofe of Antium 
having made a Peace with the Romans fooner than 
was expected, the Army returned home, and the 
Patricians were again in great Perplexiry, and had 
frequent Meetings and Confultations among them- 
felves, the Subject of which was, how things might be 
fo managed that they fhould neither defert Marcius, 
nor give occafion to ‘Thofe that influenced the Peo- 
ple to put them into new Diforders. Now Ap- 
pius Claudius, who was moft of all averfe to the 
Popular Intereft, made a folemn Declaration, and 
told them, That the Senate would utterly deftroy it 
felf, and betray the Government, if they fhould once 
fuffer the Péople to become their Judges, and affume 
the Authority of pronouncing capital Sentence upon any 
of the Patricians: But the oldeit, and moft inclined 




















(1 ) Advice was brought all of} Armsin Defenceof, and forthe De- 
a fudden to Roe, that the An- f liverance of their Friends and Al- 
trates had fe.z«d on the Ships be- | lies; but the Antiates percciviog 
lon,ingy to Gelo’s Ambaffladors in | rhe Storm was ready to tall uron 
their Return ro Sresly; char they | chem, fubmitted and asked Par- 
had confifcated rhe Ships, ard clap- | don, at the fame time relealing 
ped the Ambaffaders in. Prifon | the Amb:fladors, and refiwring 
Hereupon the Romans 20] upt their Effects. 
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to Popularity, delivered it as their Opinion, T/a. 
the People <uuld not be too bard and [evere upon them 
but more kind and gentle by tbe Conceffion of fuch « 
Power : For, faid they, they do not cogtemn tihe Se 
nate, Lut are afraid of being contcimned by ity and the 
Allowance of [uch a Preragative of judging will be a 
Teftimony of Refpc&, and a means of Comfort to them, 
fo that at the Afonient they receive a Liberty to vote 


in Jäch Caféss. they 


will drop their 


MAninofities. 





When Coriolarus faw rhe Senate in fufpence upon 
his account, divided between the Kindnefs they had 
for him and their Apprehenfions from the People, 
he defired to. know of the Tribunes the Crimes 
they intended to charge him with, and the Heads 
of that Indiétment they would oblige him to plead 
to before the People; and being tcld that he 


was 
and Tyranny ; 





to be accufed of arbitrary Government, 
(1) Let me go then, faid he, żo 


clear my felf of that Imputation before them; and I proe 
mife to refufe no fort of Cognizance touching this Ar- 
ticle, nor any Punifhbment whatever, if I be convicted 
of it; provided you keep to That alone, and do not im- 





pofe upon the Senate. 


When they had made hima 


Promife of it upon thofe Terms and Conditions, 
he fubmitred to his Tryal. 
The People being met, the firft thing the Tri- 





Gunes did was to obtain by Force that the Suf- 


frages fhould be taken (2) by Tribes, and not by 


(1) He knew at firft View the 
Abiurdiry of fuch a Charge, which 
was impoflible for them to make 

ood againft him, becaufe, as he 
Himfelf faith, in Dioxyfius of Hali- 
carnaffus, it was never known that 
any Perfon, in order to become a 
Tyrant, joined withthe Nobility a- 
gainft the People, but on the con- 
trary con{pired with the People to 





deftroy the Nobility. Befides he 


Centuries 5 





did not doubt but the whole 
Courfe of his Life would mani- 
feftly juftify him againft fuch an 
Accufation. 

(2) For the Nobility, and the 
more Wealthy, had the ftrongeft 
Intereft in the Centuries, which 
would have been in Favour of Cø- 
riolanus, for out of - 82 Centuries 
he w4; {urc of, at leaft, 98; that 
is, the whole firft Claf canfifting 
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Centuries; whereby the indigent and faétious Rab- 
ble, who had no regard for Honour or Honcity, 
would be fure to carry it at the Poll, againit the 
more wealthy Citizens as well as againit the mi- 
licary Men, and Patricians. In the next place, where- 
as they had engaged to profecute Marcius upon no 
other Head but That of Tyranny (which could ne- 
ver be made out againft him) they did wave and 
relinguifh this Plea, and inftead thereof, fell to re- 
peat and aggravate fome Words of his which had 
been formerly fpoken inthe Senate; as, that he did 
there oppofe and difftwade an Abatement of the 
Price of Corn, and advifed and encouraged them to 
refume the Tribunitian Power; (1) adding further, 
as anew Impeachment, the Diftribution that was 
made by him of the Spoil and Booty he had taken 
from the Z#tiates, when he over-run their Coun- 
try, whichupon his own head he had divided among 
Thofe that were readieft to follow him; whereas it 
ought rather to have been brought intothe publick 
Store-houfe, and difpofed of by Authority of rhe 
Senate for the common [Intercft; which laft Accu- 
{ation did, they fay, more furprife and difcompofe 
Marcius than all the reft, as not expeéting he fhould 
ever be queftioned upon that Subjed, and there- 
fore lefs provided to give a plaufible and fatisfactory 
Anfwer to it on the fudden; but when, by way of 

























of the Kaights and the wealthieft 
of the Citizens, whereas the Po- 
pulace had che gpveateft Intereft in 
the Tribes, wherefore the Trib unes 
were fure of carrying their Point, 
tho’ never fo unjuft, by ‘That way 
of voting. The Reader may find 
this Matter handled at large in 
Dionyf. lib. vii. 

(1) When Decius the Tribune 


perceived the Tribes began to be 


touch’d with Coriolanss’s Defence, 
and were upon the Poir af ac- 


2. 2 


guitting him, he trump’d up this 
new Article; not that this Diftri- 
bution of the Spoils was in it felf 
what they imputed to him. bat 
the Tribunes would have it infer’d 
from thence that he did it in or- 
der to corrupt the Forces, that by 
their Affiftance he might be able 
to enflave his Country, and fecure 
tohimfelf the Tyranny. This Pia- 
tarch might have added from D4o- 
ny fins Of Halicarnaffes. 





excufe, 
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excufe, he began to magnify the Merits of Thof 
who had been Partakers with him in the Actior 
Such as ftaid at home being more numerous tha 
the Other, and not enduring to hear, Them con 
mended, did fo ditturb him by the noife they mad , 
that Le could not progeed upon that Argument. 
In conclufion, when they came to vote, he was 
condemned (1) by a Majority of three entire Tribes, 
out of one and twenty, and the Penalty to which 
they adjudged him, was perpetual Banifhmentr. Af- 
ter Declaration of the Sentence, the People went 
away with greater Joy, Tranfport and ‘Triumph than 
they had ever {hewn forany Victory againtt their E- 
nemies: But the Senate was all in Heavinefs, and a 
deep Dejceétion; repenting now and vex’d, that they 
had not done and fuffered any thing rather than given 
way tothe People’s Infolence, and ler Them affume 
fo great Authority. There was noneed then to look 
upon their Habit, or other Marks of Diftinétion, to 
ditcern a Senator from any vulgar Citizen, for it {oon 
appeared that the Brisk and Gay were all Pilebeians; 
and you might know a Nobleman by his fad Coun- 
tenance: only Marcius feemed not fhock’d or hum- 
bled in the leaft at his Misfortune, appearing {till 
in his Gefture, Motion and Afpeét, the fame ftea- 
dy Man, and among ali Ochers of his Rank, that 
were fo deeply touch’d, Alone unaffeé&ted with it. 
But this Infenfibiliry was not owing to Reafon or 
a Sweetnefs of Temper, much lefs to his Patience 
and Moderation ; It was becaufe he was then full 
of Rancor and Indignation (2) And tho’ the Ge- 
nerality 























(1) Sigonius infers from this| taking, had, as it were, funk Four- 
Paflage, that at that time there | teenof them, {ummoning no more 
were no more than Oneand Twen- | than twenty one to Vote on that 
ty Tribes in Rome, whereas there | Occafion. 
were thirty five in all. It is true (2) This Reflection is very juft, 
that the Tribunes, to affure them- | and worthy a Philofopher. On 
elves of Succefs in that Under- | thefe Gccafions we generally look 
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nerality of Mankind are not fenfible of it, this ts 
ever the State of a Mind funk in Grief. That Pal- 
fion, when in the height, dilates it felf, and is in- 
flamed; it turms to a fort of Madnefs, and banifh- 
eth out of the Mind it poffeffeth all Weaknefs and De- 
jection. Hence likewife it is that anangry Manfeems 
Couragious, as One in a Fever feems to be a-fire, 
the Soul being all in Motion, and as it were, all 
boiling over. Now fuch was Murcius’s Cafe, as he 
made appear immediately by his following Actions; 
for upon his return home, he embraces his Mother 
and Wife, who were all in Tears; and taking his 
Leave of them (1) he exhorted them to bear their 
Affli€tions patiently. This done, he haflen’d to One 
of the City Gates, whither all the Nobility atten- 
ded him; and there, without fo muchas taking any 
thing with him, or asking one Queftior, he left 
them, accompanied with only three or four of his 
Clients. He continued folitary for a few Days in 
fome of his Villas near Rome, diftraéted with va- 
riety of Thoughts, fuch as Rage and Indignation 
fuggetted ; in which he propofed not any honou- 
rable End or Advantage to Himfelf, but only how 
to fatisfy his Revenge upon the Romans; for which 
Purpofe, at laft, he refolv’d to raite a heavy War 
againít them. 
In order hereunto, his Bufinefs was in the firft 
lace to maketryal of the Hol/cians, whom he knew 
to be ftill vigorous and flourifhing enough both in 
























on this Infenfibility as an Inftance (1) Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus 
of Meeknefs and Moderation, but J adds, that he recommended to 
we are deceived, as Plutarch has} them the Care of his two Infant 
very well obferved. Ir proceeds, if | Children, One of which was ten 
we may fo call it, from an unut- | Years of Age, and the Orher at 
terable Griet, which fwells the] the Breat. I wonder Plutarch 
Mind, removes from it all Deje- | fhould omit this Circumftance, 
étion; and makes it feem compos’d | which ferves to heighten the Cona- 
at a time when ict isn rhe greateft | pafiion. 
Anguifh, and full of Refen-ment. 
Z 3 
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Strength and Treafure, (1) and did imagine their 
Force and Power was not fo much abated, as their 
Spight and wrathful Pertinancy was increafed, b7 
the late Overthrows they had recejved from th 
Romans. Now there was a Man of Autium, cal- 
Tullus Aufidius, who, for his Wealth and Prowefs, 
and the Splendor of his Family, had the Refpect 
and Privilege of a King among all the Vol/cians, but 
One whom Marcius knew to have a particular Pique 
and an inveterate Malice againft him above any #o- 
man whatfoever; for there having frequent Mena- 
cesand Challenges pafs’d between them as they met 
together in the Field, and by often defying each 
other through a Competition of their Valour (as 
the Strife and Emulationof youthful Spirits do ufu- 
ally prompt them to fuch Braveries) they had, be- 
fides the common Quarrel] of their Country, con- 
ceived a mutual Enmity and private Hatred to each 
other; but for all] this, confidering the great Gene- 
rofity of Tullus, and that none of the VYolfcians did 
fo much defire an occafion to return back upon the 
Romans {ome part of the Evils they had donethem, 
he venturedat athing which mightily confirms that 
Saying of the Poet; 





























(2) Hard with Anger is the Strife, 
Which Pleafure purchafes with Life. 


For putting on fuch Clothes and Habiliments, by 
which he might appear moit unlike the Perfon he 


(1) This is a fure Maxim in Po- (2) It is not known what Poet 
liticks, confirmed almoft by daily | Plstarch means, who was the Au- 
Experience. When a powerftilf{ thor of thefe Verifies. He repre- 
People meet with any Shocks, and} fents Anger as a domineering Mi- 
are defeated, it ferves only ro irri- | ftrefs, who wiil be deny’d nothing 
tate their Jealoufy and Animofiry,| fhe has a Mind to. Her Appetite 
and they want nothing but a fa- | muft be fatisied, tho’ We da it at 
vourable Occafion to make it ap-| the Expence ef Life it felf. Thic. 
pear. is a fine iaftructive Image. 
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was, to All that fhould fee him in that Equipage, as 
Homer fays of Uly fes, 





He ftole into the boftile Town .—— 


His Arrival at Antium was about Evening; and 
though Severalmet him in the Streets, yet he paf- 
fed along without being known to Any, and went 
directly on to the Houfe of Tullus; where ftealing 
in undifcovered, he prefently made up to the 
(1) Fire-hearth (a Place that was facred to their 
Lares) and feated himfelf there, without {peaking a 
Word, or ufing any Motion, after he had cover’d 
his Head to prevent obfervance. Thofe of the Fa- 
mily could not chufe but wonder at the Man’s Con- 
fidence, and yet they were afraid either to raife or 
queítion him, (for there was a certain Aif of Ma- 
jefty about him, which fhew’d it felf both in his 

ofture and his Silence) but they recounted the 
{ftrangenefs of this Accident to Tullus, who was at 
Supper,.and immediately rofe from ‘Table, aad 
coming to Coriolanus, ask’d him, Who be was, 
and for what Bufine/s he came thither? Whereupon 
Marcius unmuffiing himfelf, and paufing a while, 
If, fays he, thou canft not yet call me to mind, Tul- 
lus, if thou doft not believe thy own Eyes concern- 
ing me, I muft of neceffity be my own Accufer 5 
Know therefore that I am Caius Marcius, the Au- 
thor of fo much Mifchief to the Vol{cians, which if L 
fhould offer to deny, the Surname of Coriolanus J now 
bear would be a fufficient Evidence againft me; for I 
bave no other Recompence to boaft of for all the Hard- 
fhips and Perils I bave gone through during the Wars 
between us, but a Title that proclaims my Enmity to 
your Nation, and This is the ouly thing which is fiill 
































(1) The Fire-hearth was etes] fore a!l Supplicants reforted, as ta 
med a facred Plate; thither there- | an Afylum. 
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left me; as for other Advantages, I bave been firipp 
and deprived of them All at once by the Envy and On 
rage of the Roman People, and through the Coward 


and Treachery of the Magifirates, 7 
own Order; fo that I am driven out as an Exile, a 


and Thofe of » 





become an humble Suppliant before thy houfhbold Ga — 
not fo much for Safety’ and Protection, (for what 
fhould make me come hither, bad I been afraid to die ?) 
as to feek and procura Vengeance againft Thofe that have 
expelled me from my Country; which, methinks, lhave 
already obtained, by putting my [elf into thy Hands : 


ff thou haft a mind to attack thy Enemies, 


come On, 


Tullus, reap the Benefit of my Mifcrics, and make my 





Volf{ci. 


Perfoual Calamities become a National Benefit to the 
I fhall do fo much more Service in fighting 


for, than againzft you, (1) as They can manage the War 








better, who are privy to, tban Such as are unacquainted 
withthe Secrets of the Enemy. If Thouart averfe to the 





IVar, I am fo too; neither is it fit for Me to live, 
or Thee to preferve a Perfon who has been always thy 
finemy, and now when he would be thy Friend proves 


ufelefs and unferviceable. 


Tullus was highly delighted at this Difcourfe, and 






and take Courage. 


giving him his Right Hand, Rife, fays he, Marcius, 
The Prefent you thus make of your 


Self is ineftimable, and you may affure your felf that 
the Vol{cians will not be ungrateful. 

When he had faid This he took him inftantly 
with him to the Table, where he entertained him 


(1) That is, They who are ac- 
guainted withthe Fort, and Foib’e 
of the Enemy, as Dionyfins of Ha- 
licarnaffus has explained it. For 
Example, Coriolanus knew that 
Rome Was at prefent diviced; that 
She had no experienced Officers ; 
and that confequently This was 
the only time to attack ber. File 
knew every thing necefflary to the 


making a right Ufe of her Diffen- 
tions. In fhort, he was acquainted 
with all the Methods taken by the 
Romans to agprandife themfelves 5; 
the Ufurpations they had made, 
and on what Pretexts they wereto 
be reclaimed; and We fhall find 
that this Knowledge was of great 
Ufe to him in the Confequence. 








with 
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"ith grear Kindnefs and Hofpitality. The next 
nd the following Days they entered into clofe 
Yebate upon the Means of renewing the War, 
nd carrying it on with Vigour and Succefs. 

W hile this*Defign was forming, there were great 
“roubles and Commotions at Rome, from the Ani- 
1ofity of the Senators againft the People, which 














Marcius, befide their Southfayers and Priefts, and 
even private Perfons, (1) brought in fearful Ac- 
counts of Signs and Prodigies, that were very much 
to be regarded, One whereof I fhall mention here, 
which they report happened in this manner : 
(2) Titus Latinus, one of ordinary Condition, but 
yet a fober and virtuous Man, free from all /aperfiz- 
tious Fancies, on one hand, and much more from 
Fanity and Boaffing on the other, had an Apparition 
in his Sleep, as if Jupiter came within view, and bid 
him tell the Senate, That at the Games they had been 
celebrating to his Honour they had caufed the Procef- 
fion to be conduéted by an ill-favoured Leader, which 
had much difhonoured him. At firft he did not much 
mind this Vifion, but having feen and flighted it a 
fecond and third time, he then faw the moft hope- 
ful Son he had expire before his Eyes; and his 
own Body was fo ftruck and loofen’d on a fud- 
den, that Himfelf became utterly impotent. Thefe 
things he related, being at his Defire brought 








came to be heightned by the late Condemnation of 


(1) Of feveral Apparitions and 
dreadful Speétres; of uncommon 
Voices, and monftrous Birth of 
infpired Women denouncing ma- 
ny terrible Calamities with which 
the City wasthrearned, e>c. Thefe 
Prodigies happened the Year after 
Coriolanus’s Exile, under the Con- 
fulate of ©. Sulpicius Camerimus 
and Sp. Largius Flagzus, the Third 
Year of the’z72d Olympiad. 


(2) Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus 
faith of him, that he was a wor- 
thy old Man, of no mean Fortune, 
but chufing to fpend the greateft 
Part of his time in the Country, 
where he work’d with his own 
Hands. Lévy calls him Titus Ats- 
zins, which in all Likelihood may 
be a Miftake; for Dionyfius gives bim 
the fame Name with Plstarch, be 
callis him Titus Latinus. 


Into 
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into the Senate on a Couch: The Story goes that 
he had no fooner delivered his Meflage, but he felt 
his Strength and Vigour return, fothat he got upon 
his Legs, and went home without any Afiittance. 
The Senators being furprifed at it, made a {trict en- 
quiry into the Matter; which proved tobe This. A 
certain Perfon had givensup a Servant of His to the 
reft of his Fellows, with Charge firft to whip him 
through the Marker, and thento kill him. While 
they were executing thisCommand, and fcourging 
the Fellow, that f{crewid himfelf into all manner of 
Poftures, and difagreeable Shapes, through the Tor- 
ture he was in, (1) a folemn Proccflion in Honour 
ef Jupiter chanced to follow at their Heels. Se- 
veral of the Affiftants were very much {fcandaliz’d 
at fuch a Sight, the horrible Sufferings and the in- 
decent Poftures of that Wretch being equally of- 


fenfive to the Spectators, and detefted by them; 
yet no Body would interpofe, or call the Actors to 


account for ir, they only {pent fome Reproaches and 
Curfes on the Matter, who was fo bitter and bar- 
barous in his Infliétions: For the Romans treated 
their Servants with much Humanity in thofe days, 
becaufe they did then work and labour themfelves 
and live together among them, and fo were apt 
to be more gentleand familiar with their own Do- 
mefticks; for it was one of the greateft Penances 
for a Servant, who had oe mifdemeaned him- 
{elf, to take up that piece of W ood upon his Shoul- 
ders wherewith they fupported the Thill of a Wag- 
gon, and carry it round about through the Neigh- 
bourhood; and He that had once undergone the 


fhame of This, and was feen by Thofe of the Hou- 


















































(1) Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus | Head of the Proceffion, on purpofe 
faith on the contrary, that the ım- | that the Ignominy might be the 
pious and inhuman Mafter had gi- | more notorious. This indeed is a 
ven exprefs Orders that the wretch- | ftronger Grouad for Jupiter's Com- 
ed Slave fhould be punifhed at the | piainr. 

fhold. 
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wold, and other Inhabitants of the Place, with 

hat infamous Burden on his Back, had no longer 
any Truft or Credit among them, but was ftyled 
Furcifer, by way of Ignominy and Reproach; for 
what the Greeks in their Language call //ypoffates, 
j.e¢.a Propor Supporter, 1s by the Latins termed Fur- 
ca, from the forked figure of that ruttical Inftru- 
ment. 
When therefore Latinus had informed them of 
this Apparition, and All were guefling who this ill- 
favoured Leader fhould be; Some of the Company 
having been affected with the Strangenefs of this 
Punifhmentr, remembred the Slave that was lath’d 
through the Market, and afterwards put to Death. 
The Priefts unanimoufly agreed, that This mutt be 
the thing; fo the Mafter had a heavy Fine laid up- 
on him, and they begun (1) the Games a-new 
with more Magnificence, and with the utmoft De- 














votion. 


(1) They were the Roman grand 
Games, called likewile the Circen- 
fian. It may not be unacceptable 
to the Reader to receive here fome 
Account of that Selemnity. -4. 
Pofthumius the Dictator had made 
a Vow of thefe Games during the 
Engagement with the Latins near 
the Lake of Regillus. The chief 
Magiftrates defcended from the Ca- 
pitol, and march’d in Proceflion 
through the Roman Forum to the 
grand Circus. They were pre- 
ceded by all the Youth of the 
City, the Knights Sons on Horfe- 
back, the Reft on Foot, All march- 
Jng in Order. They were followd by 
Thofe who drove their Chariots 
with four Horfes, and Ochers with 
Two; aslikewife by Thofe whom 








the Greeks call Celetes, that is fuch 
This 
Body was followed by the Wreft- 


as ride your Sadd e Horfes. 








Hence 


lers, who were naked to the Wafte. 
After Thefe came the Dancers di- 
vided into three Companies or 
Chorus’s. The Firft confifted of 
Men grown, the Sccond of the 
Youth, and the Third of the Chil- 
dren. They were followed by 
the Flutenifts, and Such as per- 
formed on other Mufical Initra- 
ments. The Dancers Habit was 
a purple Tunic with an Iron Waft- 
belt, from which their Sword 
hung. They carried a {mali Jave- 
lin in their Hand, and the Mer 
wore each a Head-piece with a 
Plume on the Top. Every Cho- 
rus had a Perfon ar the Head, whe 
led and regulated the Dance which 
was entirely. martial. After rhefe 
Dancers and Muficians came other 
Chorus’s of Satyrs, who danced a 
Dance very much refembling: That 
which the Greeks called Suxitvviss 

which 
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Hence it appears that (1) Numa was both in 
other refpects a wife Author of what belongs to 
religious Offices, and that this in particular was 
an excellent Inftitution of his, to make the People 


attentive to them; for when the Maagiftrates or 
Priefts perform any Divine Worfhip, a Crier goes 
before, and proclaims 4loud, 






Hoc Age; which 


fignifies, Mind what you are about, and fo warns 
them carefully to attend to whatever facred Action 





they are engaged in, and not to fuffer any other 


Bufinefs or worldly Avecation to intervene and di- 
fturb the Exercife, (2) well knowing that moft of 
Mens Aédtions, efpecially Thofe that relate to the 


which was likewife Martial. Thofe 
who reprefented the Sslent wore 
Skin Tunics,and They who perfo- 
nated the real Satyrs were cloathed 
in Goats Skins, and wore on their 
Heads Crefts of Hair. This Band 
of Satyrs derided the Movements 
of the Dancers by their mimick 
and ridiculous Imitation of them. 
Thefe were followed by another 
Troop of Muficians, as They were 
by Perfons bearing the Boxes of 
Incenfe, Some of Gold, and Others 
of Silver; andthe wholeCalvacade 
was clofed with the Shrines and 
Statues of the Gods. When the 
Proceffion was over, the Prie(ts and 
Confuls offeredtheir Sacrifices, af- 
ter which the Lifts were open for 
the Chariot Courfes and Wreftlers, 
and during the Combat they 
crowned their Benefactors, and ex- 











pofed their Spoils taken in War. 


It appears by this Defcription that 
ail their Ceremonies were bor- 
rowed from the Greeks; and Die- 
nyfius Of Halicarnaffus brings This 
as an inconreftable Proof rhat the 
Romans were of Greek Original, and 
not defcended from the Baréarians. 








(1) Plutarch with good Reafon 
relates here Numa’s Inftitu:ion, to 
make it appear that this Accident 
of the Slave proceeded from a 
Want of due Attention, and Ob- 
fervance of thar Inftitution; for if 
ıt had been exactly obferved and 
foliowed, they would never have 
{niffered the Slave to have been 
lafhed at the Head of the Procef- 
fion, but would have delivered 
him out of the Hands of rhe Exe- 
cutioners, to the end nothing fo- 
reign tothe Ceremony might have 
broke in upon the Feftival. 

(2) This Paffage is fomerhing 
obícure in the Original, and has 
been mifunderftood by the Inter- 
preters. The Latin Tranflator rene 
ders it Duod pleraque mortalium 
coaciu quodammodo, ¢p vi effici- 
antur. That moft Mens Actions are 
the Effect of Force. Whereas Pls- 
tarch’s Meaning is, that Men are 
apt to grow cool and carelefs in 
their Religious Performances, if 
they are not quickened by Necef- 
fity, and compelled by Force toa 
Perfeverance. 
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Caius Marcius Coriolanus. 


Vorfhip of the Gods, are not perform’d without a 
rt of Violence and Conftraint, and that every 
‘hing belonging thereto would relax unlefs fup- 
orted by Neceflity. 
Now it was cuitomary for the Romans to begin 
freth their Sacrifices, Proceflions and Speétacles, 
not only on fuch an important Caufe as This, but 
for the mott frivolous Reafons; as when one of the 
Horfes which drew the Charicts called (1) Zen/ey 
in which the Images of their Gods were placed, 
happened to ftumble, or if the Coachman took 
hold of the Reins with his left Hand, they pafled 
a Vote that the whole Office fhould begin anew 5 
and in the latter Ages one and the fame Sacrifice 
was performed thirty times over, becaufe there 
feemed always to be fome Defeét, or Miftake, or 















offenfive Accident in it. 


So great was the Reve- 


rence which the Romans paid to the Deity. 
In the mean time Marcius and Tullus laid their 


Project before the chief 


(1) Thefe Tenfe were general- 
ly of Silver, and tometimes of Ivo- 
ry. They were fhaped like an 
open Chariot. In thefe wereborn 
the Statues of their Gods, and all 
their fuperftitious Reliques and 
Trumpery, which they called Ex 
vias, Spoils. They were fo large 
that Perfons were often placed in 
them; and Varro paid dearly for it 
in the End, when in the Celebra- 
tion of thefe Games he placed in 
Fupiters Car a moft beautiful 
Youth to guard or hold sis Spoils. 
For Jano, who was afraid left 
Fupiter fhould make a fecond Ga- 
nymede of the Youth, was {o in- 
cenfed at it, that fhe made Varro 
lofe the Battel at Canne. This is 
what Ladantius with juft Realon 
ridicules m his tıth Book cf The 








Men of Antium, advifing 





Root of Error. In Times of the 
greate/t Danger, faith he, thefe falfe 
Gods, who can do xothing for their 
Votaries, pretend as a Reafon for it 
that they are offended at fomething 
very childifh and filly. Sicut Fune 
Varroni quod forriofum Puervm in 
Tenfa Jovis ad Exuvias tenendas 
collocaret, (z ob hanc Caufam Ro- 
manum nomen apud Cannas pene 
deletum eft. Fuft as Juno was of- 
fended at Varro for having placed 
a beautiful Youth in Jupiters Car 
to take care of his Spoils, which was 
the Reafon that the Roman Name 
had like to have been extinct inthe 
Battel at Cannz. I have reported 
this Pafiageiat length. to refcue it 
from the falfe Criticifms of Some 
who have {pared no Pains to wreit 
ic to wrong Purpofes. 
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them to invade the Romans while they were at Va- 
rience among themfelves, and embroil’d in Civil 
Conrefts and Diffentions. (1) The Refpects of 
Shame and Decency hinder’d them at firit from 
embracing the Motion, becaufe they had agreed 
and {wern to a Truce and,Ceffation of Arms for the 
{pace of two Years; but the Romans themfelves 
foon furnifhed them with a Pretence, by making 
Proclamation (out bf an ill-grounded Jealoufy and 
flanderous Report ) in the midft of their Shows 
and Exxercifes, that all fhe Pol/ctians who came thi- 
ther to fee them, fhould depart the City before 
Sun-fet.. (2) There are Some who affirm that all 
this was a Contrivance and Trick of Marcius}, who 
fent one privately to the Confuls faldy to accufe 
the Volfcians, as if they intended to fall upon the 
Romans during their publick Sports, and fire the 
City. ‘This Affront provoked all that Nation to 
greater Hoftiliry than ever againft the Romans. 
Tullus aggravated the Faét, and fo exafperated 
























(1) The Volfcians were not fo 
punctilious, and Tullsøs without any 
Scruple of Con{cience was prepared 
immediately to march toRozeait the 
Head of his Forces ; but Cortolanus 
reprefented to him that he could 
not fafely doic without ajuft Caufe, 
forafmuch as the Gods were W it- 

nefies of all human Actions, parti- 
cularly of Thofe relating to War, 
which are of much more Impor- 


tance than any Others. You have, 


faith he, concluded a Truce with the 


Romans for two Years, tf You are the 
firft to break it you muft not expect 





to have the Gods on your Side ; you 
mufi therefore wast “till it is viola- 
zed by Them: So iar it is very 
well: buc this Man, who was fo 





into the Snare, and force Them to 
be the firft Aggrefiors. As if Gad 
was to be mocked, and was not 
as much an Enemy to Fraud and 
Treachery, as he is to Violence 
and Injuftice. But This is the 
common way of Reafoningamong 
Men, efpecially among Politiciane. 
They think outward Appearances 
fufiicient for the Deity. 

(2) Among Thefe are Dionyfi#s 
of Halicarnaffas, and Livy. The 
Fir f Thefe tells it us in exprefs 
Terms, and the Other infinuates 
the very fame Thing. But Plutarch 
was not for following a Tradition 
that reflected fo much on his He- 
ro. He thought it fufficient to 
givea flight Hint, without voych- 





full of his Religion, found out a 


ing for the Trvth of ir. 
Means of making the Romans fall 


the 





Caius Marcius Coriolanus. 


People, (1) that at laft he perfuaded them to 
atch Ambafladors to Rome, to demand that part 
their Country, and thofe Towns, that had been 
caken from them in the late War. The Romans re- 
ceived this Mecffage with Indignation, and reply’d, 
That if the Vol{ci took ap Arms firft, the Remans 
fhould be the lafi that would lay them down. Upon This, 
Tullus called a General Affembly of the/ol/ciaz States, 
where the Vote palling for War, he advifed them 
to fend for Marcius, laying afide all former Grudges, 
and affuring themfelvesthat the Service they fhould 
now receive from him, as an Ally, would exceed 
the Damage he had done them when their Enemy. 
Marcius was called, and having made an Oration to 
the People, it appeared he knew how to (2) {peak as 
well as fight, and that he excelled in Prudence as 
well as Courage. So he was immediately joined in 
Commiffion with Tulas. Marcius fearing left the 
time requifire for the Yol/cianz Preparations might 
make him lofe the Opportunity of Action, left Or- 
ders with the chief Men and Governors of the Ci- 
ty to afflemble the Troops, and provide the other 
Wecefiaries, while Himfelf prevailed upon Some of 
the moft brisk and forward to march out with him 
as Voluntiers, without ftaying to be enroll’d, and 
made a fudden Incurfion into the Roman Territo- 
ries, when no Body expected them, and got there 
fuch plenty of Plunder that the Vol/ct were tired 
with dragging and carrying it off, and could not 





































(1) Te was not Tullus but Co- jin the fam+ Demands, and thereby 
violanns who gave this Advice.jdrive the Romans to the very Brink 
The Demand was of a very mali- jof Ruin, 
cious Tendency; for either the Ro-] (2) He made a long Speech in 
mans muft refufe to comply with [the Affembly, which the Reader 
it, and fo inevitably involve them- |may find at b røe in she viiith Book 
felves in a War; or if they com- fof Dionyfims of Halicarnaffus, and 
ply d, all cheir Neighbours, the Æ- |which juftifies the Character Pls- 
qui, the Hamus, Thofe of Hetru- |tarch gives of him in this Place. 
via, and rnany Others, would put 
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confume it all in their Camp. But the abundance 
of Provifion which he gained, and the watte and 
havock which he made of the Country, were in his 
account the {malleft things in that Irvafion. What 
he chiefly intended by it, and for the fake whereof 
he did all the reft, was to increafe the Peoples Sin- 
picions againft the Nobles. To which end, in 
fpoiling all the Fields, and deftroying the Goods 
of other Men, he took particular Care to preferve 
their Lands, and would not allow his Soldiers to 
ravage there, or feize any thing which belonged to 
them; from whence their Inveétives and Quarrels 
with one another grew higher than ever. The 
Senators reproached the Commonalty for unjuftly 
banifhinz fo confiderable a Perfon; and the People 
on the other hand accufing Them of bringing Co- 
violanus upon them, to the end that whilft They 
felt all che Calamities of War, had their Houfes burnt, 
and Eftates plundered, the Nobility might fit like 
unconcerned Spectators under the Confidence and 
Affurance that the War it felf would be the Guar- 
dian of Their Lands and Subitance. After this Ex- 
pedition, which was of fingular Advantage to the 
Folftt, in teaching them Courage, and Contempt of 
the Enemy, Marcius led them fafe home, without 
the lofs of a Man. But when the whole Strength 
of the Yol/cians was with great Expedition and Ala- 
crity brought together into the Field, 1t appeared 
ío confiderable a Body, that they agreed to leave 
part thereof in Garrifon for the Security of their 
Towns, and with the Remainder to march a- 
gainft the Romans - Coriolanus then defired Tullus 
to confider, which c£ the two Charges would be 
mott agreeable to him, and that he would chufe 
accordingly > » which Yz//us made anfwer, That 
fince be knew Marcius to be equally valliant with 


bimfelf, but far more fortunate in all Engagements, 
(1) he 
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t) be would have llim take the Cominaad of Zi oufe 

Dat were going out to the War, while tle made it 

is Gare and Bujfinefs to defend their Cities at Dotty 

nd provide all Conveniences for the MAriniy abroad. 

darcius theictore being thus reinforced, and much 
aronger than before, moves frit towards the City 
called Circeum, a Roman Colony ; which furrende- 
ring at Lifcretion (2) was fecured from Plunder. 
And paffing thence, he entered and laid wattc the 
Country of the Latins, where it was expected the 
Romans would have come in to their affiftance, and 
fought againft him in behalf ofthe Latias, who were 
their Confederates and Allies, and had oiten fent to 
demand Succours from them; but becaufe as well 
the People on Their part fhewed little inclination for 
the Service, and the Coz/uls Themfelves were unwit- 
ling now to run the hazard of a Battel, when the 
time of their Office drew fo near its end, and was 
almoft ready to expire, they difmifiled the L.2/7%2 
Ambaffadors without any Effeét: So that Marcius 
finding no Army to oppofe him, marched up to 
the very Cities themfelves, and having taken by Al- 
fault Toleriuzm, Labicum, Pedum, and Bola, whoie In- 
habitants had the Courage to make fome Refiftance, 
he not only plundered their Houfes, but made a 
Prey likewife of their Perfons. At the fame time 
he had a particular regard tor All as fuch came over 
to his Party ; and was fo tender of them, that for 
fear they might fuftain any damage againit his Wills 





















(1) There were other Re fons 
that induced Tullzs to yield to Cø- 
 vtolanus che Command of the Ar- 
my that was to march againít the 
Romans, of which One was pure- 
ly political. It would have been a 
great Wezknefs in Txillus to have 
left Cortolangs at ihe Head of an 
Army in cle Bowels of hie Cour- 
try, whil the was marching atthe 


‘in That Cafe there fhould have hap- 


pened a good Underftanding be- 
tween Coriolanus and the Romar: 
tht Ce -fequence ms ht have been 
fatal. 

(2) He ou oabirg d the Inhabi- 
tants to furnifh Clothes for his 
Army, ta fupply him with Piovi- 
fions far one Nionth, and raif him 
a Sum ot Money. ‘This Ciry ttood 


Elead cw another againf Rome. If | om the Confines of the iocss7s. 
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he encamped ftill at the greateft diftance he coul 

and wholly abftained from the Lands of ther Pro- 
priety. After This he went and fate down before 
Boillæ, which was diftant about twelye Miles from 
Roc, where he met with a more vigorous Oppa 

fition chan he had done before, and where many of 
the L’ol/ciars were flain ; however he took it in the 
end, put all rothe Sword that were of Ageto carry 
Arms, and got niuch Plunder. The other Jol- 











fcians that were ordered to ftay behind as a Safe- 


guard to their Cities, hearing of his Atchievements 
and Succefs, had not the patience to remain any 
longer at home, butcame running with their Arms 
to Marcius, and faying, That He alone. was their Ge- 
neral, and the fole Perfon they would own as a Com- 
mander in chief aver them. Upon which he hada 
mighty Name, and the Renown of him fpread 
throughout all /taly, with a marvellous Opinion ot 
his fingular Prowefs; who, by changing Sides, had 
Himfelt alone given that fudden turn to the Af- 
fairs of two Nations, and made fuch a ftrange 
and notable Alteration in the ftate of things. 

All was at Rome now in very great diforder, for 
they were utterly averfe from Fighting, and {pent 
their whole time in Cabals, and Confpiracies, 
feditious Words, and perpetual Bandyings againít 
each other; until News was brought that the 
Enemy had laid clofe Siege to Lavinium, wherein 
were the Gods of their Fathers, and from whence 
they did derive their Original, ‘That being the firit 
City which Æneas built in /taly. The News of 
this Siege being foon fpread over the whole City, 
produced a ftrange. nd fudden turn of mind among 
the People, buta very abfurd and unex peéted Change 
among the [..tricians. For the former urged a re- 
peal of the Sentence againft Marcius, and were for 
recalling him home; whereas the Sente, being 
afflgembled to deliberate and refolveupon taat point, 
did finally diflike and oppofe the Propofition 5 

(1) eurher 
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Caius Marcius Coriolanus. 
(1) either out of a crofs Humour, to contradiét and 


withitand the Pcople in whattoever they fhould 
ove, or becaule they were unwilling perhaps, 
at he fhould owe his Reftoration to their Kind- 

3 or having now conceived adifpleafure againít 

cius himfelf, who did harrafs and plague them 
All alike, though he had not been ill treated by All, 
and was become a declared Enemy to his whole 
Country, though he knew well enough that the 
principal Men, and all the better fort, did condole 
with him,and fuffer in his Injuries. 

This Refolution of Theirs being made publick, 
the People was utterly at a lofs, and could pro- 
ceed no further, as having no Authority to pafs 
any thing by Suffrage, and enaét it fora Law, 
without a previous Decrée from the Senate. But 
when Marcius came to hear of that Vote for pro- 
hibiting his Return, he was more exafperated than 
ever, infomuch that (2) quitting the Siege of La- 
vinium, he marched furioufly towards Rome, and 
encamped ata place called Fofa Clelia, about five 
miles from the City: but as the nearnefs of his Ap- 
proach was terrible, and did create much trouble 
and difturbance, fo likewife did it furceafe their 
Animofities and Diffentions for the prefent; for no 
body now, whether Conful or Senator, durft any 
longer contradict the People in their defign of re- 
calling Marcius, but fecing the W omen run frighted 
up and down the Streets, and the ‘old Men at 





























(1) Dionyfius of Halicarzaffus 
confeffleth he is at a lofs to find 
out what it was that made the Se- 
mate oppofe the recalling of Co 
lanus, and makes three Conjectures 
for it. The Firft was to try it 
the People were fteddy tn thar 
Refolution the “Second, that by 
fecmiog tə» opfofe ir, they might 
make Tk¢m the more ecarneit for 











it ; and the Third, that it would 


be a means to remove trom 
the People the Sufpicion they 
h ch - terratned that the Patrici- 


ans had xcited Coriolanus to arm 


rhe Volfciaxs Rome. 

(2) tHiecid not raife the Siege. Di- 
onyfins Of Halicarnajfus writes that 
he lett a Bəciy of his Troops there 
‘© continue the Blockade. 
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Prayers in every “Femple with Tears and carne 

Supplications; and that, in fhort, there was a g 

neral defect among them both of Courageand W 

dom, to provide tor their own Safety, they came 

laft to be all of one Mind, thatthe People had be 

very much in the right, to propofe and endeavot 

as they did, a Reconciliation with AZarcius; b 

that the Senate was extreamly out, and guilty ota 
fatal Error, then to begin a Quarrel with and pro- 
voke Afarcius, when it was a time to forget Offen- 
ces, and they fhould have {ftudied rather to appceafe 
him. It was therefore unanimoufly agreed by all 
Parties, that Ambaffadors fhould be dHfparched a- 
way, (1) offering to recall him, and defiring he 
would free them trom the Apprehenfions and the 
Straits of that War The Pecrfons fent by the Se- 
nate with this Meflage, were chofen out of his 
Kindred and Acquaintance, who did therefore ex- 
pect a verykind ect pt cg at their firft Interview and 
Audience, upon thefcore of that Relation, and their 
Familiarity and Friendfhip with him; but it 
prov’d quite otherwife; for being led through the 
Enemy’s Camp, they found him fitting in Coun- 
cil amidit a crowd of Officers: with infupportable 
Arrogance, and {ullen Gravity, he bid them openl 
declare, in the Prefence of the Hol/cians, the Caufe 
oftheir coming; (2) which they did in the moft mo- 
deft and humble terms, and with a Behaviour fui- 






























(1) This is the proper Senfe of {their Territories. 

Plutarch’s Words, ¿xero Tùy xd- 42) Mlinucius, who during his 
BoS‘ov StS ovJas, fora Decree had Confulfhip had been the moft zea- 
not yet pait for his Repeal Fhe j lous Stickler for Coriolanus, was 
Ambaffadors made him 4 OF -izne Perfonthatfpoke. His Speech 
of it; and told him — the Se- |] is to be found in the 8th Book of 
mate were We: #8 tin’d to it; but | Dionyfins of Halicarnaffus. It is 
thatit was notconfiftent withthe | exceeding fine, and one wou’d 
Majefty of Rome to p2fs fuch a] have thought Platan b might have 
Decree in his Favour whilft he was given us the Subhfta' ice of it in 
at the Headof an Army ravaging į this Place. 
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table to the Occafion. When they had made an 
end cf ipeaking, he returned them a tharp An- 
fwer, full of Bitternefs awt angry Rcfentments, 
asto what concerned Himfelf,and the ill Ulige he 
had reccived from them, but as General of the Fol- 
(rcigns, he demanded Re/ftitution of the Cities and the 
Lands they had taken from them darinz the l:te Var, 
and that the fame ‘Rights and Franchijes feozld be 
granted Them at Rome, which they had before ac- 
corded to the Latins; without whlch juji and reafona- 
ble Conditions, no Peace was to be obtained. We al- 
lowed them thirty days toconfider of his Demands 5 
and when they were retired, he railed his Cimp, 
and departed out of the Rowman Territories. ‘This 
Procecding gave Some of the Volfcians, who had 
long envied his Reputation, and could not endure 
to fee the Intereft and Sway. he had with that Peo- 
ple, the firft handle to calumnuiate and repreach him. 
Among his chief Maligners was even Fallus Iim- 
felf, not for any perfonal Offence or privare Inju- 
ry, but out of human Paflion, and a Vice fo inci- 
dent to Mankind: he felt an inward Pique, to find 
his own Glory thus totally obfcur’d by Thar of 
Marcius, and Himfelf overleok’d and neglected now 
by the Yol/cians, who had fo great an Opinion and 
Efteem of their new Leader, that He alone was 
inftead of All to them, and they would have other 
Captains be content with that fhare of Govern- 
ment and Power which He fhould think fit to 
vouchfafe them. From hence the firft Seeds of 
Complaint and Accufation were fcattered about in 
fecret, and the Heads ofthat Confpiracy afflembling 
together, did help to raife and heighten each other’s 
Indignation, faying, that r retreat as he did, was 
in effect to betray and deliver ug though nottheir 
Cities and their Arms, yet the p. -per Times and 
@pportunities for Action, which is a damage of no 
fmaller confequence than the Other; inafmuch as 
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the Prefervation or the Lofs of all Thefe, and eve 
thing clfe, doesnaturally depend on Them; feein 
in leis than thirty days fpace, for which he ha 
given a refpite from the War, there might happe 
the greateft changes in the World. Howeve 
Marcius {pent not any part of the time tdely, 
but did attack and dammify the Confederates of tk 
Enemy, yea, and took from them feven great an 
populous CitresinghatInterval. I bhe Romwaxsinthe 
mean-while durft nor venture out to their relief 5 
their Spirits were grown dull and unactive thro’ 
Fear, fo that they felt no more Dilpofition or Ca- 
pacity for the Affairs of War, than if their Bodies 
too had been ftruck and benumb’d with a dead 
Palfic, and fo becomeutterly deflitute of Senfeand 
Motion. When the thircy Days were expired, 
and Marcius appearcd again with his whole Ar- 
my, they fent another Embay, to befecch him 
that he would moderate his Difpicafure, and march- 
ing off with the Fol/czans, confider what was fit 
to be done, and propofe That which he judged 
moft agreeable to the Intereft of both Parties, re- 
membring always that the Romans were not Men 
to be wrought upon by Menaces, or that would 
yield any thing out of Fear; bur if it were his 
Opinion, that the #ol/ciaus ought to have fome 
Favour fhewn them, upon laying down their Arms, 
they might obtain All they couid in reifon defire, 
and fairly pretend to. 

The Reply of Adarcius was, That he fhould an- 
{wer nothing thercto as General of the Volfcians, 
Buc in quality ftill cf a Roms Citizen, he would 


(1) He had two Views 4s § uth the Space of a Month was 
the Firft was to take f “inthe Al- f a pretty long Ref{pite, and gavethe 
hes tne mez = af ting che Ro- | Volfcians avery juft Pretence toac- 
mans; and the Second to skreen | cule Coriolanus of favouring the 


Himif{elf irom the Sufpicions men- | Romans at Their Cof and Preju- 
tioned by Plutarch, and which he] dice. 
forefaw he fhould lie under. I: 
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advife and exhort them, as the cafe ftood, not to 
carry it fo high, but think rather of a jutt Comi- 
pliance, and return to him betore three days were 
at an end, with a Ratification of thofe equal Dc- 
mands he had formerly made, and did iniit upon 5 
isr otherwife they fhould not have the fame treg- 
dom and fecurity of paflmg through his Camp a- 
gain upon fuch idle Errands, and impertinent and 
fruitleis Treaties. When the Ambafladors were 
come back, and had acquainted the Senate with 
this refolute Anfwer, feeing the whole State now 
threatned as it were by a “Vempcit, and the Waves 
ready to overwhelm them, they were forced, as 
we fay, in extream Perils, to handle and let down 
the Sacred Anchor; for there was a Decree made, 
that the whole Order of their Priefs, with {uch as 
did initiate in Myfteries, or Mad the Care and Cufto- 
dy of Holy Things, or the Skill of Prophefing by 
Birds, (an antient way of Divination among the Ae- 
mans) {hould Alland every one of them go in full 
Proceffion to Marcius with their Pontifical Array, 
and the fame Drefs and Habit which they refpec- 
tively us’d in their feveral Functions or Religious 
Ceremonies ; which venerable Orators were to be- 
{peak him as before, and recommend the former 
Regqueift; that uponTheir inftance at leaft, he would 
be perfuaded to furceafe the War, and then con- 
fer wich his Countrymen uponthe Articles of Peace. 
He admitted them into his Camp, but granted no- 
thing at all out of _ Refpect and Complaifance for 
them, nor did he fo much as behave or exprefs 
himfelf with more c vility or {mcothnefs upon their 
account; but without capitulating further, or re- 
ceding from his main pait., Sid them once for all 
chufe whether they would yield cr tight, for the Old 
terms were the Only terms of Peace. «wv nenthere was 
mo better efkećt of {uch afolemn Application, (the 
Prief_: too returning unfuccefsful) they determined 
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to fit ftill within their City, and keep watch abou 
the Walls; intending only to repulfe the Enemy 
fhould he offer to attack them, and placing che 
Hopes chicfly in the ftrange and extraordinary Ac 
cidents of ‘Time and Fortune. Foreas to I hem 
felves, they had neither the Wit to contrive, 
the Courage to undertake ought for their own de 
liverance ; but Confufion, and Terror, and 11l-bodin, 
Reports run through the whole City. During thet. 
"Tranfactions, Something happen’d not unlike what 
we fo often meet with (1) in Homer, (which how- 
ever moit People will hardly believe) for when he 
upon great occafions, and fome rare and unutual 
Events, doesafirm and exclaim inthis manner, 




















Pallas, the blue-ey’d Godde/s. then in[pir’d him 


And again, 
I thought, but [ome kind God that Thought fupprefs’dy 
Prefenting vulgar Rumours to my Breaft. 





And thus, 
Whether bis own Free-will, or Fate’s decree. 





Ignorant Men are ready here to defpife and cen- 
fure the Poet, as if he deftroyed the freedom of 
Choice, and fubjected Men’s Reafon to fuch Impof- 
fibilities,and abfurd Fi€tions. Whereas Homer doth 
nothing like it; for what is probable, and ufual, 
and brought about by the ordinary way of Reafon, 
he attributes to our own power, and management, 
and frequently fays to this ef eét, 





But I confulted with my great Soul. 





(«) Plutarch proves here a| by God, andare pufb’d on by fome 
Truth notto be deny’d, and which | divine "Teapot, to ecerpeices 
Homer knew very well, whichis, | which they fhou’d never haveun- 
thac fometimes Mes are infpir’d | dertaken without fuch } nfpiration. 


And 
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And in another placc; 
Achilles heard, with gricf and rage oppre[sd, 
His heart fwelld high, and labsur'd in bis breat; 
Diffratting thoughts by turns his bofom rul'd, 
Now fird by wrath, and now by reafon cool'd. 


And igain, 

But fhe tu vain 
Tempted Bellerophon. The npble Youth 

Was arm d with WVi/don, Conftaicy, and Truth. 















But in fuch things and actions as are unac- 
countably daring, and of a prodigious and tran- 
fcendent kind, and therefore need iome touches of 
Enthufiafm and Divine Hardine/s, thar may inveftie 
gate and carry us thereto: (1) Harc Llay, he docs 
‘ntroduce God, not as takimg away the liberty of 
cur Will, but as moving it to act freely 5; neither as 
working in us the Inclinations and Purfuits them- 
felves, but as offering thofe /deas and Objećts to our 
Mlinds, from whence the Impulfe is conceiv’d, and 
the Refolution taken; by which Reprefentments 
however, he makes not the Deed involuntary, but 
only gives a beginning to fpontaneous Operations, 
and fuperadds Confidence and good Hope to what 
is thus willingly undertaken: Por we muft either 
totally difcharge and remove God from all manner 
of Caufality as to what we do,and a prime original 
Influence on our Affairs, or be forced to confetfs 
that there is no other way of Infinuation befides 
This whereby he does fecretly afflift Men, and co- 
operate with them: (2) for fure the help which 





(1) Platarch s reafoning he is inks that God operites on!y 
very remarkibic, it agrees pertectiy } on the Mind, and has nm fhare ti 
wel with Ma:.’s f-ee Will, and} the Aé€tica “Motions ot the 


Gars Aflzstance ena Co-operation.| Body. This Opinior is contra- 
What he faith om this Occalion,is| diéted by a Thoufard Inftances, 
found P vinity. which we meet wih ia the Oig 

(2) P, starch is miftaken when } and New Tcftamen. 
he 
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he affords us, cannot be imagined to coní{iit in 
fafhioning the Poftures of our Body, or directing 
the Motions of our Handsand Feer,fo as they may 
be ferviceable to us for the ufe of Life, but in ex- 
citing the practical part, and the ele&tive powers 
of our Soul by initial Overtures, and certain Im 
ges and [nftincts from Above; or elle, on the con- 
trary, in a fudden averfion or feafonable rettraint of 
them from other things, and That alfo by hints and 
apprehentions of His fending. 

Now in this perplexity of Affairs, which T be- 
fore mentioned, the Roman Women went Some of 
them to other Temples, but the greater part, and 
the Ladies of beft Quality, were performing their 
Devotion about the Altar of Jupiter Capitolinus: 
Among Thefe was Ya@krvia, Silter to the great 
Publicola, a Perfor. who had done the Romans that 
eminent Service both in Peace and War = Publi- 
cola himfelf was now deceas’d, (as I have written 
in the Hiftory of his Life) but VYalerza l\iv’d ftill 
with a mighty Reputation and Efteem at Rome, 
as One whofe Birth received an additional Luftre 
from her Virtue. She therefore being fuddenly 
feizd with an Inftin& or emotion of Mind, not un- 
like Thofe I but now fpoke of, and happily light- 
ing (not without Divine Guidance) on the right 
Expedient, both arofe Herfclf, and caus’d the reft 
cf the Votaries to get up, and made directly with 
them toward the Houfe of Volumnia, the Mother 
of Marcius: When fhe came in, and found her fit- 
ting with her Daughter-in-lLaw, and having her 
little Grand-children on her L p, Valeria, furroun- 
ded by her Female Companiors, fpoke in the name 
of them All to this parpI f 

IVe that uom fake our appearance, O Volumnia, 
and Verzilia, approach as Women unto Women; being 
come hitter not by direction of the Senate, or `n order 


from the Confuls, or the appointment of any athir Ma- 
giffrate 3 
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siffrate; but God him/elf, as L conccive, meved firft 
to compaltion by our Prayers, bas confequently moved Us 
‘o vifit you ina Body, and requejt a thing wherein 
ur Ownand the common Safety is concerned, aud cvhich, 
tf You confent to it, will raife your Glory above That 
the Daughters of the Sabines, who rufhbing thro’ the 
Battcl in Defiance of Death, did reduce their Fathers 
ind their Fqlusbands from mortal enmity to peace and 
yvienrd hip. Come along then, and join withusin our fup- 
ication to Marcius, and do your Country the right of 
iving him this true and juft tefitmony on her behalf; 
svat notwithftanding the many mifchiefs and calami- 
ties fhe has fuffered, yet fhe didnever outrage Your Per- 
fons, nor could fo much as think of treating You ill, in 
the midft of all ber Refentments, but does now reftore 
and prefent You fafe into his hands, though there is 
fmall likelibood fhe fhould obioav from Him any better 
terms for Fler felf, or the leafi favourable and gentle 
ufage on that account. 

Vhis Difcourfe of Valeria was feconded by loud 
Approbations and Incentives of the other Women ; 
to which VYolumnia made an{wer. 

Befides the common Calamities of our Country, in 
which we bear an egual fhare with You, we are touched 
with domeftick Affiittions, which are peculiar to Our- 
felves; for with our own Eyes have we beheld the 
Downfall of our Coriolanus’s Fame and Virtue,(1) fince 
he is at prefent furrounded by the Arms of the Enemies of 


bis 


(1) This Paffage had been mif- 
under{tood by the Interpreters: the 
Latin Tranflation renders’ Cor 
pus quidem ejus contemplam.\r ho 
flium Armis cufiodirt, potins » sar 
confervars. He ts rather fecu 
than protected by the Arms of the 
Enemy. This Miftake is very 
gnaterial if we confider only the 
Terms, utit is much more fo, 
if we cı nfaider the Senle it carries 
with ix? If Volamniæ had faid the 


Volftians vwratch’d Coriolanus not 
out of any Refpect to him, but to 
nave his Perfonin their Power; 
tne Roman Affairs wou’d nor have 
been in fo deplorable a Condition. 
-nery would have been hopes of 
gaining ^im; but Plutarch faith 
quitcother ik, To copa Seis 
Tots T WoAcHiwyv GTA pps- 
psazrov pĒAaAAow Ñ owl ouzvay 
epopacat. The Word gpspámz- 
roy lignihes æ Guard ettendinz 
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bis Country, not as their Prifoner but Commauder. Add 
to This, the greate, and moft fenfible of all our Mife- 
ries, if the Affairs of Rome are in fo low and defpe- 
rate a Condition, as to have its laff Dependance oz two 
weak infigutficant Women. For how can We hope be 
wili fhbew any Refpcet to Us, when he has left allt 
Regard due to bis Country, which was once dearer to 
bim than his Mother, his life, bis Children. But 
nake what ufe of us voz pieafe, and lead us to Corio- 
Janus. Should he be deaf to our t-rayers, we can at 
ica die for our Country, which we have not Intereft 
enough in flim to redeem, and {pend our latefi Breath 
in making Suit at his Feet for its Deliverance. 
Having fpoken thus,(1) fhe took Vergilia bythe 
Hand, and the young Children, and io accompa- 
nied thote other Ladics to the Hol/cian Camp. So 
jamentable a Sighs ded very much the affeét the 
Enemics ‘hemfelves, and create in them a refpeét- 
ful Silence. Marcius-was then feated on a Tribu- 
nal, with his chief Officers about him, and fecing 
that Female Party advance toward them, he won- 
dred what fhould be the matter; but came to per- 
ceive at length that his own Wife Vergilia was at 
the Head of their Company ; whereupon he en- 








a Perfon ont of Refpeč to him, ane 
ge afin a Guard cizpt upo 
him to prevent his Efcape. This 
difconfi:late Mother would have 
been better pleas’d to fee her Sori 
in the Hands of the Enemy as a 
Prifone: than at their Head as Com- 
mander. 

(1) This was not done in an 
Inftant ; the Defign was firt com- 
municated to the Confuls, and the 


Confuls fummon’d the Sa rate to 


ould he al. 
The De- 


confider if the Ladies 
lowed to leavethe City: 


bate held for many Hours, and the 


Votes at firft were prerty equal, fe- 
veral of the Senators repreienting 


how dangerous it would be to 
‘ruft their Wives and Children in 
che Camp of the Enemy, where 
probably they might be detain’d 
Prifoners. At istt the Majority 
was for it; it being urg’d thag 
Cortolanus was incapable of fuf- 
tering the leat Outrage to be 
com: fitted upon the Perfons of 
Wouaen, who were come to wait 
on. im under the divine Protecti- 
“it. The Debate held ’till Nighe, 
when the Decree paft, and the 
Ladies fet out the next Morning as 
{son as it was light, haying Ch@q- 
riots provided for ’em by the Con- 
fuls for that purpofe. 


deavoured 
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deavoured to harden himfelf in his former Obitini- 
cy, and would fain have kept up the fame mexo- 
rable Stifnefs againit all cntreatics > but overcome 
by Affection, and ftrangely diforder’d at ftuch an 
-ppearance, he could not endure they fhould ap- 
proach him fitting inthatftately Pofture, but came 
down haftily to meet them, faluting his Mother 
firft, and embracing her a long time, and then his 
W ife and Children, fparing neither ‘Tears nor Ca- 
reffes on this occafion, but fuftering himfelf to be 
born away, and carried headlong, as it were, by 
the impetuous Torrent and the pleafing Violence 
of his prefent Paffion. When he had taken his 
fill of thefe Sweetncffes and Indearments, and ob- 
ferv’d that his Mother Volumnia was defirous to 
fay fomething, the Ve. jci:ian Cauncil being firit 
called in, he heard her Difcourle before them to this 
effect: (1) You may eafily conjeéiure, Son, though we 
fhould fay nothing ourfelves, and might conclude from 
the very form and habit of thefe wretched Bodies you 
behold here, in how forlorn a condition we have lived 
at home fince your unhappy Banifhment and Alt/ence 
from us 5 and now confider with yourfelf, whether we 
are not to pafs for the moft unfortunateof Women, and 
tf Ours be not the hardeft of all Cafes; feeing That 
which ought to prove the moft delightful thing, and a 
very gladfome Spectacle, is, through L know not what 
Fatality, become of all Others the moft formidable and 
dreadful to us, when poor Volumnia has the Di/plea- 






































(1) Dionyfius of Halic: ~naffus,|\chree different Difcourfes made by 
Livy, and Plutarch have ll of three of the greateft Men of An- 
them made the Mother fpe°k en ]friquity upon the fame Subjeét. 


this Occafion. It is not un y lu © Of Dionyfius of Halicarnaffes 
thy a wife Man’s Curiofity to con- | feems a Meco be the moft piain 
{fider the different Ends they each }| and mors the moft trong 


of them pointed at, -and nothing jand violent; and Plutarch’s ihe 
perhaps can Le more proper to | mott tively, eloquent, and parhe- 
elevate the Mind and cultivatetiuc | tick. 

icay-hce, than to compae the 
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fure to fee her Son. and that fad Vergilia the Regret 
to find her Husband, now planting bis Batteries againft 
the Walls of Rome! Yea even the bufine/s of Prayer 
itfelf, from whence Others do fetch Comfort and Relsef 
in all manner of Misfortunes and Di/ftreffes, is Tha 
whicheadds to our Confufi~n, and does intangle and per- 
plex us above all thereft , for our beft wifhes are grown 
inconfjiftent with themfelves, nor can we at the fame 
time petition the Gods for Rome’s K tétory, and Your 
Prefervation: What the worft of our Enemies would 
imprecate as a Curfe, That is the very Subject of our 
Kows, or at leaf is interwoven and mingled with 
them; for your Wife and Children lie under the woful 
meceffity, either of lofing You, or their Native Soil. 
As for myfelf, Lam refolu’d not to live "till Fortune 
foall put an end to the War, and determine be- 
tween the contending Parties. If I cannot prevail 
with you to prefer Amity and Concord before Quarrel- 
ling and hoftile Praétices, and fhall not perfuade my 
Son Marcius to become a Benefactor to both Parties, 
rather than a Plague to Either, beaffured of This from 
Me, and reckon ftedfaftly upon it, that you fhall not be 
able to ftir a foot towards treading down your Country, 
unlefs you trample firft upon the dead Corps of Her 
that brought you into the World, and who will deferve 
tobe fo treated for having giver you Life. Shall I live 
to fee the day of Triumph for my Son’s Overthrow, 
or Rome’s Deftruttion? If I defired You to build the 
Safety of your Country upon the Ruins of the Vol\{ci- 
ans; there I confefs the Cafe would be hard, and the 
Choice difficult: for as it feems yinnatural and barba- . 
rous to flaughter our Fellow-Citzens, fo likewife it is 
unjuft and perfidious te betrav. Thofe who have placed 
their Confidence in was. Bat now, without doing the 
leaft ‘barm:.to Oiwers, we defire only a Deliverance 












































from eur Own Evils ; and though the thing be equally 





expedient for Them and Us, yet will it look more banda 
fome and honourable on the Vol{cian fide, wha having 
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fo much the better of us at prefent, will be thought 
freely to below the two greateft Bleffings of Peace and 
Priend/bip,even when they receive no lefs at Our bands 
than is conferred by Them. If we obtain thefe Blef- 
ings, the common Thanks and Acknowledgment wilt 
be chiefly owing to You, as the principal Caufe of 
fuch a Reconciliation between us, but if they be not 
granted, Tou alone muft expect to bear the blame from 
both Nations. And when the chance of all Yar is 
uncertain, This will be the certain Event of that You 
are engaged in, ifyouconguer, you will only get the Re- 
putation of having undone your Country; if conquered, 
the World will fay, that to fatisfy arevengeful Llumour, 
you have beenthe Author ofthe greatefi Mifery to your 
Friends and Patrons, and procured the Overthrow even 
of a kind and obliging Pep?’ : 

Marcius \iftned to bis Mother, while fhe went or 
with her Difcourfe, and anfwer’d nota word ; but Zo- 
lumnia {eeing him fltand mute fora long time after fhe 
had left fpeaking, fellagaintoprefshim: O my Som, 
fays fhe, why will you not vouch/afe to anfwer me, or what 
can be the meaning of this profound Silence ? Does it become 
you thus to comply with Paffion; and yield all things to 
a fenfe of Injuries? And will you not think it fit to 
gratify your Mother in fo worthy a Caufe? Can it pafs 
for the property of a noble Mind and a gallant Per- 
fon, to preferve the memory of Affronts andill Ufage, 
And fhail we not reckon it the Charatter and Bufinefs 
of a great and good Man to remember Benefits, and 
own the Obligation which Children receive from Pa- 
rents, by a return of "lonour and Reverence to the Au- 
thors of them? But You, above all Perfons in the 
WF orld, ought to fhew a very grateful Refentment of 
the Favours which have becu done you, fince no body living 
did ever punifh Ingratitude, and perfeaxwte that Vice 
in Others, with [o much feverity as your felf, and 
to fay the truth, you have been fufficiently avenged of 
your Country, for requiting your Services Jo ill; but 
the 
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e towards you is behind fill, 
- the Recompence of a Mother's 






ing faid this, 3 
and fo did his Wife and Children; upon which 
Marcius crying out, O Mother! what is it you have 
done to me, and to what am I reduced by it? rais’d 
her up from the Ground, and prefling her hand 
with more than ordinary vehemence, You have 
gained a Victory, fays he, over me, that ts fortanate 
enough for the Romans, but deffruttive to myfelf, for 
Z am preparing to depart hence, as driven away and 
varngquifhed by You only. After which, and a little 
private Conference with his Mother and his W ife, 
he fent them back again to Rome, as they defired 
of him. 

The next morning he difcamped and ted the 
Volfcians homeward, who were varioufly affeéted 
with what was done, nor did they All teftify a like 
Concern at it; for Some of them did both com- 
plain of the Man,and condemn the Action; while 
Others, inclining to Reconciliation and a peace- 
abiec Compofure of things, did blame Neither 3; 
and there was a third fort, which very much 
‘difliked his Proceedings; yet they could not 
look upon Marcius as a treacherous -Perfon, but 
thought it pardonable in him to be thus fhaken and 
broke, and forced to furrerder at laft, through 
the ftrefs and preffyre oi 10 many violent affaults. 
and redoubled applications ; however None were 
fo hardy as to contradict his orders, but they did 
all obediently follow him, mov’d rather by the ad- 


mirationof his Virtue, than any Regard they had 
now 
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now to his Authority. As forthe Roman People, 





they did not fo cffe€tually difcover how much Pear 
-ad Danger they were in while the War latted, 
as tney did by the manner of their deportment af- 
ker they were freed from ics; for Thole that guarded 

e Walls had no ftooncr given notice thut the 
Pol{[cians were diflodged and drawn off, but they 
fet open all their Temples in a moment, and be- 
gan to crown themfelves with Flowers, and pre- 
pare for Sacrifice; as they were wont to do upon 
Tidings brought of any fignal Victory: But the 
Joy and Tranfport of the whole City became 
chiefly remarkable from that (1) Honour and Court- 
fhip of the Women, which was jointly paid them 
as well by the Senate as the Vulgar, every one 
declaring it his Opinion :ħat they were evidently 
the Caufes afd Inftruments oi their Publick Safe- 
ty; and the Senate having pafs’d a Dccree, that 
whatfoever they wouldask by way of Recompence, 
as a Memorial ard Acknowledgment of their 
Fame and Merit, fhould be allowed and done for 
them. by the Magiftrares; they demanded nothing 
elfe but that (2) aTemple m:ght be ereéted zo the 
‘Fortune of Women, all the Expence whereof they 
did offer to defray out of their own Stock, if the 
City would beat the coft of Sacrifices, and turnifh 
them with other things which appertain tothe due 
Honour of the God-, out of theircommon Trea- 
fury. Fhe Senate then, very much commending 
the Forwaidnefs and Bounty of their Minds, caus’d 
the Temple to be buil, and a Statue to be fet up 
therein at the publick Charges; neverthelefs they 
would needs make a Pun fe among Themfelves for a- 















(1) To perpetuate the Memo- (2) It was ereéte2 cn the fame 
ry ot that impocrant Service, ir | Place where Coriolanus was pre- 
was decreed that an Encomium ot | vailed upon and mollitied by his 
thole Ladies fhould be ingraven | Mother, in the Latine Way. about 
on a publick Monument. tour Miles from Rozne. 

Vox. II. B b nother 
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nother Image of Fortune, which, as the Romans 
fay, at the time of Dedication and placing of it 

pronounced thefe Words, O ye Ladies, (1) mofl ac 

ceptable to the Gods is your Piety and Devotion i 

the Prcfent you have made of me. And they fabu 

loufly report that the fame Words were repeate 

a fecond time ; endeavouring to make us believe 
things that were never done, and fo like Impofh- 
bilities, that it is very hard to credit them. (2) For 
I think it poflible enough, that Statues may both 
Sweat and run with Tears, yea, and difcharge cer- 
tain dewy drops of a fanguine Dye 5 for Timber 
and Stones are frequently feen to contract a kind 
of Scurf and Rottennefs, that produce moiftures; 
and they do not only fend forth many different 
Colours of Themfelyes, bur receive variety of Tin- 
étures fromthe ambient Air: (3) by which it is not 
abfurd to imagine that the Deity may advertife and 
forewarnus of what isto come. Itmay happen al- 
fo, that thefe Images and Statues fhall fometimes 
make a noife not unlike That of a Sigh or Groan, 
througha rupture at the bottom, or the violent fe- 
paration of theirinward Parts; but that an articu- 








late Voice, and exprefs 


(1) Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus af- 
fures us of This, upon having read 
ic in the Books or Legends of the 
Priefts, and is fo firmly perfuaded 
of the Truth of the Miracle, 
that he prefferh ic as a Motive to 
confirm the Virtuous, and convert 
the Libertine. Plutarch is not fo 
credulous. He tells us it was fore- 
ported by the Romans, and at the 
fzme time expofeth the Folly 
that Report. 

(2) How many times have whole 
Nations been frighted almoft to 
Death when the Statues of their 
Gods have emitted never {fo little 


W ords, fhould be thus 


Moifture, let fall a Tear, or afew 
Drops of Blood? Whereas there ts 
nothing more natural, or that has 
lefs of a Miracle in it, as Plutarch 
has very well explained it. The 
Same may be faid of Showers of 
Blood, and an infinite Number of 
othrr Phenomena, which terrify 
the Ignorant and Superftitious. 

(3) For tho’ God makes ufe 
of natural Caufes, yet he may de- 
tine their Effects to fome certain 
Ends and Purpofes; That is moft 
true. But then, who fhall explain 
chofe Signs, and by what Rubas ts 
it to be donc? 





formed 
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formed by inanimate Beings, is, in my jëcgmoenr, 

thing utterly unfeafible; feeing ic was never 
known, that either the Soul of Man, or even God 
Himfelf, did utter vocal Sounds, and diicourfe alone, 
without (1) an organized Body and Parts fittcd for 
Urtterance. But where Hiftory doesina manner force 
our Affent by the Concurrence of many cicdible 
W itneffes, in this Cafe we are-to conclude, thatan 
Impreffion not unlike That whichdoes affect Senfe, 
falling then upon the Fancy, draws in the Imagi- 
native Part to comply therewith, and take it fora 
true Senfation: juftas it happens to us when we are 
faft afleep, our Eyes and Ears feemto be entertained 
with thofe things which we neitherScenor Hear. 
As for thofe Perifons, wha aut of good-will towards 
God, and their friendly Inclination for him, and a 
great Tendernefs as to all religious Matters, are fo 
over-fond and paffionate herein, that they can- 
not eafily perfuade themfelves to defpife or re- 
ject any thing of this kind, they have the admira- 
ble Efficiency of Divine Power (which furpaffes our 
Comprehenfion) asa mighty Motive and Support 
to the belief thereof. For God has no manner of 























(1) If this Doétrine were truc, 
the Platonicks would conclude 
from hence, that God never made 
his Voice known unto Man, bc- 
‘caufe, according to Their Princi 
les, he cannot corporife, or cloath 
imfelf in a Body. But This is a 





h 


grofs Error : for it is certata that 
God can alumea Body wifaout 
debafing the Majefty of his drine 





Nature, and can {peak to Man with. 
out it. For all Nature muft obey 
the God of Nature. It i; as eafy 
for the fupreme Being to form an 

«culate V pice, asany other Sound, 
He may lJikewife make himfelf 


underftood by ftrikiag with his 





Light the intelleétual Part of the 
Soul, and making tke fame Ime 
preffion on it, as a Voice does, 
which ftrikes it when it has pafs’d 
-hrough the Organs of the Body; 
and it is this fort of Voice which 
is fo admirably defcribed by Ho- 
mer, when {peaking of the Dream 
fent to Agamemnon, he faith the 
Divine Voice was fpread,or diffus d 
around him. But Pletarch prefent= 
ly renounces his own Principle; 
and being thoroughly convinced 
from a Contemplation of God's 
Omnipotence, he returns to Truth 
and Reafon. 
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Refemblance, cither as to his Nature, Operations 
or Efficacy, with what is human, and therefore i 
is no wonder at all if he fhould devife and perform 
Thar, which cannot be contrived or accomplifhee 
by any Mortal; and though he differs from, ané 
does infinitely excel us 1th all things elfe, yer the 
difamilirude and diftance betwixt Him and Men, 
appears no where fo much, as in the Prodigiouf- 
nefs of his Working, and the {ftrange Effc cts of 
his Omnipotence; however a confiderable part of 
the Divine Operations (as Heraclitus affirms) paffeth 
by unobferved, and efcapes our Knowledge, becaufe we 
are Infidels in the Point, and havenot Faith enough to 
believe them. | 
Upon the Return of Marcius with the Army 
to Antium, Tulius (mho porfeétly hated him, and 
could no longer endure a Man of whom by rea- 
fon of his Authority he was fo much afraid) re- 
folved to difpatch him, well knowing that if he 
omitted the prefent Opportunity, he never fhould 
have fuch another Advantage over him for that 
Purpofe. Having therefore fuborned feveral to 
appear again{ft him, he required Marcius to refign 
his Charge, and give the /ol//cians an account of 
his Adminiftration. Marcius apprehending the 
danger of a private Condition, if Zulus fhould be 
made Commander in Chief, and thereby obtain the 
greatef{t Powerand Intereft with Thofe of Antium, 
made Anfwer, That he was ready to lay down his 
Commiffion, whenever the Yeol/cian States, from 
whofe common Authority he nad received it, fhould 
think fit to command him; and that in the mean 
time he did not refufe to give the Antiates Satif- 
faction, as to all the particulars of his Condudt, if 
they were defisous of it. | 
An Affembly then being called, there arofe cer- 
tain Orators, appointed for that Defign, who by 
their popular Harangues did exafperate and — 
tne 
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the Multitude ; but when Marcius ttood up to 
anfwer thofe Objections and Impeachments they 
had brought againft him, the more unruly and tu- 
multuous pagt of the People waxed calm and 
quiet on the fudden, and out of Reverence to his 
Perfon, gave him liberty to fpeak withoait the 
leaft difturbance ; befides that all the better fort of 
ntium, and Such as were moft delighted with the 
Peace, made it evident by their whole Compoture, 
that they would give him a favourable Hearing, 
and then judge and proneunce according to E- 
quity. 

Zzilus therefore began to dread his Apology, 
and fufpect the Iffue of that Defence he was going 
to make for Himfelt; for he was an excellent O- 
rator; and the former Services he had done the 
kolfciams, did procure and ftiurpreferve for him a 
much greater Kindnefs, than could poffibly be’out-' 
weighed by that new Difpleafure, and the Blame 
of his late Conduét: nay the very Crime and Ac- 
culation itfelf, was a Proof and Teftimony of the 
greatnefs of his Merits; for that People could ne- 
ver have complained or thought that he had been 
injurious to them, becaufe Rome was not then 
brought into their Power, without a plain Con- 
feflion, that by His means only they were fo near 
taking it. For thefe Reafons the Confpirators 
judged it prudent not to make any further Delays, 
or Attempts upon the Vulgar, and fo the boldeft 
of their Faétion crying out, that they ought not 
to liften to a Traytor, nor allow him {till to bear 
Rule, and play the Tyrant among them, fell upon 
Marcius in a Body, ara flew him there, none of 
of Thofe that were prefent fo much as offering to 
defend him. But it quickly appear’d, that this 
bafe and unworthy Aétion was in no wifeapproved 
*y the Majority of the Hol/ciaus, for they came 
running out of their feveral Cities, to fhew Refpect 
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unto his Corps, which they did by (1) an honouw 
rable Interment of it, adorning his Sepulchre wit] 
Arms and Trophies, asthe Monument of a nobl 
Hero anda famous General. (2) When the Xa 
gans heard tidings of hisdeath, they gave no othe 
fienification either of Honouror of Anger towaré 
him, but only granted this Requeft of the Womer 
that they might putthemfelves into Mourning, an 
bewail him tor ten Months, as their Cuitom was 
upon the lofsof a Father, Son, or Brother ;T hat be- 
ing a period fet for the longeft Lamentation in 
fuch Cafes, by the antient Laws of Numa Pom- 
pgilius, as it is more amply related in what I have 
written of his Lifeand Actions. Now Marcius was 
no fooner deceafed, but the ’o//ciaws came to need his 
Affiftance, and wifh for bim again; for they fell to 
{quabble firft with the yas, (their Confederates 
and their Friends) about the Nomination of a 
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(1) They drefsd him in his 
Robes of General, laid his Corps 
on a magnificent Bier, which was 
born on the Shoulders of fuch 
young Officers, who were parti- 
cularly diftinguifh’d for their mar- 
tial Exploits. Before him were 
born the Spoils he had obtain’d 
from the Enemy, the Crowns he 
kad won, and Plans of the Cities 
he had taken. In this Order was 
he laid on the Pile, while feveral 
Victims were {lain in Honour to 
bis Memory. When the Pile was 
confumed, they gathered up his 
Athes, which they interred on the 
Spot, and crected a magnificent 
Monument over it. Cortolanus 
was {lain inthe fecond Year ofthe 
feventy-third Olympiad, inthetwo 
hundred and i11:xty-fixth Year of 
Rome, and eight Years after his 
firt Campaign. He fciltherefore 
inthe Flower of his Age, if it be 
true what P/siarce faith, that he 












made his firt Campaign when he 
was very young. But This is fub- 
ject toa great many ftrong Ob- 
jeétions, and I cannot but think 
that neither Dionyfius of Halicar- 
nafjus. nor Livy, had any exact au- 
thenrick Accounts of the time 
when Coriolanus was born, and at 
what Age he perfomed his firft 
Exploits; and che rather think 
fo, becaufe Fabius, an Author elder 
than Either of thofe Hiftorians, 
wrote, as Livy tells us, that towards 
the Decline of Life he was wont 
to fay, that a State of Exile was 
alwovs uncomfortable, but more fo 
to e i old Man than to Another. 

2) Dionyfius Of Halicarnaffus 
faith, that they confidered his 
Meath as a publick Calamity, and 
had a publick as well as private 
Mourning for him. But perhaps 
Plutarch means that they did ~rt 
honour his Memory withany pub 
‘ick Monument, 
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General, that fhould be Commander in chief of 
their joint Forces; which Difpute was carried on 








with fo much fiercenefs, that ir came at length to 
Bloodfhed and Slaughter.on both Sides. After 
This, they Were defeated by the Romans ina pitch’d 
Battel, where not only Zulus loft his Lite, but 
the principal Flower of their whole Armywas cut 
in Picces; fo that they were forca i tu fulsmir, and 
accept of Peace upon very difhonournbie rims 
promifing to obferve the Rowan Orders, and obey 
their Enemy in whatever he fhould impcie. 
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Lhe Comparifon of Alcibiades with Coriolanus. 
Haves thus givenan Account of as many of the 

Actions of thefe two great Men, as are come 
to our Knowledge, and which we thought worthy 
to be remember’d, it is eafy to be feen that they are 
much upon the Level with refpeét to their (1) Ex- 
ploits in War; for both the One and the Other 
have given clear Inftances of their Courage and 
Fortitude; and when they have had the Command 
in Chief, they fhewed egal Proofs of their Mili- 
tary Conduct and Capacity 3 unlefs Some may think 
Alcibiades the greater General of the Two, from 
the many Victories he obtained during the whole 
Courfe of his Life, by Sea as well as Land. But 
This is common to them Both, that whilft They 


had the chief Command in the Army, and fought 
in Perfon, the Affiirs.of their Country were in a 














(1) In Order to make a true, wherein thofe Actions were per- 
Judgment of the Aé€tions of] formed; for thofe are Circumftan- 
two Generals. we ought to confi- | ces that may very much alter the 
der what Sort of Enemies they {| Cafe on one Side or the Other. 
had to do with, and the Times 
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profperous Condition, but changed for the worf 
the Moment They changed Parties. 

As to their Behaviour in point of Government 
it is moft certain that all wite Men have abhorrec 
That of d/cibiades as too licentious, too much ful- 
lied with Debauch and Flattery ; and that the Xo- 
mans abominated That of Coriolanus as too haughty 
and auftere, and favouring too much of Ariftocracy. 
So that Neither of them 1s to be commended, if con- 
fidered in that Capacity; tho’ the mild and (1) po- 
pular Governor is much lefs to be condemned, than 
He that chufeth rather to opprefs and tyrannize 
over the People than to be thought to cajole and 
flatter them; for if to wheedle the Populace in or- 
der to get the Rule over them be ignominious, it Is 
no lefs fo to get the Maftery of them by Fear, Ter- 
ror and Oppreffion, Such a Proceeding is branded 
not only with Ignominy but Injufiice. 

It cannot be deny’d but that Coriolanus was full 
of Candor and Simplicity, whereas Alcibiades was 
made up of Cheat and Impofture. He is particu- 
larly reproach’d for the Trick he put upon the La- 
cedzmonian Ambafladors, when he impofed upon 
them cn purpofe to renew the War, as we have it 
from Thucydides. However this Fetch in Politicks, 
tho’ it neceffarily engaged the Athenians in a ruin- 
ous, deftructive War, yet it ferved more firmly 
to eftablifh the Alliance with Mantinea, and the 
Grecians, and to render it {till more formidable, which 
was purely owing to his Skill and Dexterity. But was 
not (2) Coriolanus guilty of an Impofture too, al 
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(1) Plutarch, after having con-} from Frideand Self-love, and That 
lemned the two Extreams, at laft | of Mildnefs feems to be the Eff<é& 
refers Mildnefs to Severity, as he | of Gentlenefs and Humanity. 
as already done in his Gompart- (2) This deuble-deali-g in Co- 
>n of Thefeus and Romulus, where | riolazus was much more a lius and 
e faith, that of thofe two De- | criminal than That ot Alcibiades; 
‘ts, That of Rigour proceeds‘ for Alcibiades impos’d upon the 

Encmies 
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ae ftirred up the Romans againft the Vol/ci, by load- 
ing the Latter with an intamous Piece of Calumny 
during the Exhibition of the Publick Games, in 
which Some, ,of them were gone to be Partakers, as 
is related by Dionyfius of HMulicarnaffus? and there 
is fomething in this Aśtion whch renderg it more 
odious than That of d/cibiades; for He was not 
prompted to it by the Inftigations of Ambition, 
and the Heats arifing from Difputes in point of Go- 
vernment and Politicks, as was d/cibiades, but pure- 
ly to gratify his Anger; (1) which, as Dion has well 
exprets’d it, zever pays for the Services it receives. By 
this Means he laid wafte many large Tracts in /taly, 
and facrificed to the Refentment he had conceived 
againft his Countrya great Number of Cities, from 
Whom he never had reeeived any Injury. 

It muft be allowed that dicibiades allo in his Paf- 
fion was the Caufe of many grievous Calamities to 
the Athenians: But He grew cool as foon as They 
repented; and being a fecond time driven into Ex- 
ile he could not bear with Patience the Blunders 
committed by the Gencrals who had been appoin- 
ted to fucceed him, but fenr, and warned them of the 
wrong Steps they were taking, andthe Danger that 
threatned them; ( Ariftides indeed had done the fame 
thing before for Zhemiftocles) and, which ofall the 
Actions of his Life is the moft extolled, he went in 
Perfon to wait on thofe Generals, whom he knew 
to benone of his Well-wifhers, fhewed them where- 
in they had erred, and taught them what remained 












Enemies of his Country fcr the 
Service of his Country, wh ereas 
Coriolanus circumvented His 1n Fa- 


gratify his Ambi‘ion, and the {ole 
Motive in Coriolanus was his An- 
operand Refencment. Now of the 


vour of the Volfciany me moft dan- 
gerous of all her Enemies. 

(1) Plutarch thinks Cortolanus’s 
Procedure was much more cul- 
pable than That of Alcibiades, be- 
caufe what dlcidiades did was to 








whereas 


Two, Ambition is the more excu- 
fable, becaufe her Aim is at Re- 
wards, Honours and Dignities 5 
Anger has nothing in 
View but Horror and Mifery, the 
conftant Effects of Revenge. 


to 
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to bedone for their fatety: Whereas Coriolanus not 
only punith’d the whole Body of a People for the 
Sake of a Party, thereby involving in the fame Ca- 
lamities the Innocent as well as Guilty, Thofe who 
bore a Part with him in the Injuftice he had re- 
ceived, as well as Thofe who had been the Authors 
and Abetters of it; but being alfo inflexible to 
the many Meflages and Embatifies fent to him on 
purpofe to efface and make him amends for one 
fingle Injury, he made it appear that he had the 
Ruin of his Country mopre in View than his own 
Re-eftablifhmenr, when he rais’d that crucl War 
againit them without fo much as giving Ear to any 
Terms of Accommodation. 

It may be faid that there is This Difference be- 
tween them; that Alcibiades returned not to Athens 
cill he found himfelt in emrnent Danger from the 
Hll-will and Diftrutt of the Lacedzewmonians ; and 
that, on the other hand, Coriolanus had no juftifiable 
Pretence to forfaxe the Volfctans, who had always 
usd him well, faving declared him their General 
with full Authority, and to the very laft repofed 
the higheft Confidence in him, herein very diffe- 
rent from dcibiades,; who was rather abus’d than 
employ’d ortrufted by the Spartans; and who, af- 
ter having been the feft of the City, and Sport of the 
Camp, found himtelf at laft obliged to reforrt to 
Zifjapbhernes, unlefs it may be fuppoted that in Hopes 
ot being recalled he made his Court (1) to that 
Officer on purpofe to prevent the utter Ruin of his 
Country. 

As for Wealth and Riches, A#/cibiades made no 
Scruple of recciving Prefent., but took with both 
Hands, without any regard to Honeur or Decency. 
And as it was fhamecfully got, fo was it more thame- 














(1) For he prevented 77f<piLerves from aflifting the Spartans wit 
a.l his Forces. 


fully 
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fully fpent in Debauch and Luxury. Whereas Corio/a- 
nus could not be prevailed upon by his Generals to ac- 
cept even of the Prefents that had been offered him 
with all the Tokens of Honour and Ditftinétion. 
Therefore when the Difputes arofe about the cancel- 
ling of the Debts he becime {till more iniupportable ta 
the People, who conceived that the Part he aćłed in 
that Affair tended not fo much to the Benefit of 
the State, as it was defignedto gaul Them with In- 
folence and Contempt. 

It was not therefore without good Reafon (1) that 
Antipater, in the Letter he wrote to Alexander ad- 
vifing him of 4riffotle’s Death, faid, that befides 
the other marvellous Talents wherewith that great 
Man was adorwd, he bad That of acquiring the Good- 
will of every one. For want of this Talent all Co- 
violanus’s great Actions mid Virtues «ere odious even 
to ‘Thofe who received the moft Benefit by them, 
who could not endure his Pride and invincible Ob- 
{ftinacy. Whereas d/cibiades fo well knew how to 
win upon Thofe he had to converfe and live withal, 
that it is not to be wondered at if when he did 
well his Actions were attended with Glory and 
Renown, and if he was beloved and honoured for 
his good Deeds, when even his Faults and Ex- 
travagances were, generally fpeaking, very agree- 
able, pafling for Pieces of Gallantry and good 
Humour. 

For this Reafon tho’ the One had been the Caufe 
of many heavy Calamities to his Country, yet was 
he feveral times chofen Captain-General with ab- 
folute Authority; whereas the Other when he put 
up for the Confulfhip in the ufual Forms, whilft 
his wonderful Exploits and fignal Viétories were 
frefh in Memory, yet was he repulfed with Dif- 











(1) Rlutareb mentions This in Condemnation of Coriclanus’s tot 
rigid Temper. 
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honour. (1) Thus the Athenians couldnot find in 
their Hearts to hate Micibiades, tho’ he had brought 
innumerable Calamities upon them; nor could the 
Romans be perfuaded to love Coriolanus, notwith- 
ftanding the eminent Services he ħad done his 
Country, and the high Effteem he was in for his 
Virtue. 

To This we may add, that Coriolanus did nothing 
confiderable for Rome whiltt he had the Command 
of her Armies, but did a great deal againft her 
when at the Head of That of her Enemies; and 
that Alcibiades, whether inthe Quality of a private 
Soldier, or a Commander, was fignally ferviceable 
to the Athenians, that when prefent he was always 
too many for his Enemies, and that they never could 
get the betrer of him but jn his Abfence. Whereas 
the Romans condemned Corivianus to his Face; and 
he was at length flain by the Yol/cians, in reality, 
contrary to all Right both Divine and Human, but 
not without a Colour of Juftice for having in Pub- 
lick refufed Peace to the Ambaffadors, which yet 
in Private he granted to the Ladies ; by which 
means, without healing the Breach, But leaving 
the Grounds of the War {till to fubfift, he unfor- 
tunately flip’d an Opportunity, which, if improv’d, 
would have been of fingular Advantage to the Jol- 
fciansy without whofe Advice and Confent he ought 
not to have withdrawn the Forces, which had been 
entirely committed to his Conduét, if he had re- 
tain’d the leait Senfe of Juftice, and of his Duty. 

















(1) One cannot place ina better {a thoufand Inftances, and the Rea- 
Light the wide Difterence there is | fon is aery obvious. It is becaufe 
bet weenComplaifanceand Severity. | Love and Hate equally give a 
The Man that ts affable and good- | Change to the Objeéts. Love, 
natured is belov’d even whilft he | which is the Fruit of Complacen- 
is committing an Injury, whereas|cy and Affability, turns Bad into 
the Man of a roughinflexible Tem- | Good; and Hate, which isthe Ef- 
per is hated tho’ he is ufeful. The | feét of Pride and Obftinacy, turns 
Certainty of This is cdnfirmed by | Good into Bad. £ 
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If without any Confideration for the- olftians he 
had. ftid up the Flame purely to gratity his own 
Spleen and Refentment, anl having fatisfiied That 
re had thought fit to put an End to the War, he 
ughg not to have fpard his Country for the Sake 
of his (1) Mother, bur vo have {fpar’d it wh her, 
ince his Mother and his Wife were only Part of 
nis Country and of the City he was bcficging; but 
to remain inflexible, and inhuinanly to rejeé& the 
publick Supplications, the Prayers of the Priefts, the 
Submiffions and Petitions of the Augurs, and after- 
wards relent (2) at his Mother’s Entreaty, and 
withdraw the Forces; This was not to honour his 
Mother but difhonour his Country, which he did 
not fave out of any virtuous Motive, but in Com- 
plaifance to a Woman as if he khad not owed fo 
much Duty and Affeétionto his Country, as to have 
preferved her upon That fingle Confideration. 

So that this Aćt of Grace was both odious and 
unacceptable, and claimed the Thanks of neither 
Party. He neither retreated at the Inftance of Thofe 
againft whom he had been engaged in War, nor 

















(1) This is founded upon an 
Opinion of the Philofophers, par- 
ticularly the Platonicks, that our 
Country is more worthy of Re- 
{pect, and ought to be had in 
more Honour than our Parents. 
Il c#nnot imagine from whence 
thofe Republicans received that 
Sentiment; for certainly it is not 
founded on any Law Natu-al or 
Divine. On the contrary, by the 
Divine Law, next to God, we are 
to honour our Father and Mother, 
and we are not to reipeét our Fa- 
ther and Morher for the Sake of 
our Country, but to refpecét That 

Their Sakes. The Preference 
given here by Plutarch to the 
Country may more properly be 


4 


claimed by Religion, which isun: 
coubtedly preferable, not only to 
our Father and our Mother, but 
to every thing in Nature. 

(2) I am of Opinion we ought 
to judge more favourably of this 
Behaviour in Coriolanus. If his Mo- 
ther brought him to relent, it was 
not becaufe Her Prayers had a grea- 
ter Weight with him than Thofe 
of the Priefts and the Publick, but 
becaufe fhe found his Heart alrea- 
dy moved and foftned to her Hand. 
The laft frokeof the Ax makes the 
lofty Oak totnmble; feveral pre- 
ceding Strokes had undermined 
and weaken’d ir, but fill left it 
ftanding. 
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with the Confent of Thofe in whote Behalf he had 
undertaken it. ‘The Caufe of all which was th. 

Autte:izy of his Manncr., that Arrogance and Inflex, 
ibility of Mind, which is aiways abominated by the 
People, bu. when united win Ambition it becomes 
wild and ungovernable; for They who are poffet- 
fed with th .{¢ Vices cannot tloop fo low as to in 
gratiite themfelves with the Populace, as if they 
were above the Thoughts of Henours and Digni- 
ties; and yet when they are denicd to them, they 
become inconfolable, and are ftung to the quick 
with an implacable Refentment. Now there have 
been Some who could not brook ftooping to the 
People, or currying Favour with them by fervile 
Flattery; fuch were Metellus, Arifiides, Epaminon- 
das; but at the lame time they had a thorough Con- 
tempt (1) for every thing the People could giv- 

or take from them; and whenever they were ba- 








nifhed, had received a Repulfe, or been deepl 
ed, they never appeared enraged at 


of thzir Fellow-Citizens, 


the Moment the Others confefs’d they had Of- 
‘That Man who will 


tended: (2) 


(1) To defpife the Vulgar, and! 
at the fame time deipite That! ching. 


which isin their Power to below. 
is very conhitent; but to contend 
for the Favours of the Vulgar, and 
yet contemn and ill ufe the Vol- 
gar, isas monftrous as if we ex- 
pectcd to take wholfom Water out 
of the Stream after we have poi- 
foned the Fountain. The People 
muft be tampered with and flat- 
tered, if we expect to have any 
Share in their Favours. Epictetus 
has very well faid, Thom art very 
24129 24ft and infatiable sf without part- 
sme with That which is ssfisally given 
for the purchafing and obtaining of 
Prerogatssts, Dignities, &c, thou 








y fin- 
the Ingratitude 


but knew how to Pardon 





not conde{cend 


pretendeft to have them for xo- 
(2) This is true to a Demon- 
tration. Honours and Digniries are 
not the Rewards of Merit, but muft 
conftantly be purchafed by Flattery 
andApplication.He to whom I never 
make my Court owes me nothing, 
much lefs does He whom I abuf 
and' ontcmn. And as he owes mt 
nothing he does me no Injufticein 
refufing Me. But to pretend to 
govern a Head giddy with Ambi- 
tion, and prefcribe it Rules to acr 
confiftently by, is as abfurd 
Undertaking as it would be 


endeavour to match Reafon v 
“olly. 
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o` cajole the People, ought never to en 
pirit of Revenge againit them ; for that tu. 
-aníport can proceed trom nothing but an ungo- 
srnable Dcetire. As for-~diibiades he ingenuouily 
onfefsd that he loved Honours, and was fenfibly 
ouch’d when they were rcfus’d to him; for whith 
Realon he ftudied to get the Good-will of every 
“ody by his Con:plarfance and Affability. 
` Coriolanus was the Reverfe of This: his Pride and 
Vanity would not fuffer him to ingratiate himfelf 
with the People, who onls were able to confer 
Honours upon him, and yet when he was refufed 
nofe Honours, his Ambition choaked him with In- 
‘ignaticn ead Affliction. This is the only Biot 
to be found in his Charaéter ; in every thing elle 
he was without a Blemifh: For ‘Temperance anda 
Contempt of Riches he may ftand a Comparifon 
“rth the moft illuftrious Examples of Greece, which 
is more than can be faid of Alcibiades, who in that 
refpect was the moft profligate of Men, breaking 
through all the Obligations of Honour and De- 


dency. 











The End of the Second Volume. 





